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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS : 


AUCTIONS : 


Sotheby’s International Poetry Competition 
Closing dale for Entries 30th November 1982 
£21,(H)0 in Prizes 

Each poem should be accompanted by a Cheque, Postal Order or International Money 
Order in Sterling for the fee of £2 and sent to: 

Sotheby’s International Poetry Conpeliilon 1982 
34-J5New Dond Street, London WI A2AA, England 
TeIephone;OM93 2803 

Enquiries lo: David Pease- Coatpetirlon Organiser 
' Sotheby's 

34>3S New Bond Street, London WIA2AA 
Telephone:01-4938080 ’n:1cx;24454SPBLONO 
Telegrams: Abinllio, London 


NEW BOOKS I 


AWARDS 


X.I 8 B 

j LI 8 B 

• > • THAT'S MB 

^ L 18 B 

HOMB FRUZINO - with itep. 

■ Lisa 

MICROWAVB cookbook, bar 

gj|jg^rGrw.k sa.j'o Foyj. 

iTq^^ WINBMAKINO witti 
SRAM. L 1 B 6 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


YORKSHIRE ARTS ASSOCIATION 

LITERARY AWARDS 1981-1982 

YoAdiire Aril offtii Awards up to a total of £2,000 ibr pubUabed 
wi^ lileraiure whM llrit appeared between 1st January 1981 
Md JlM Decmber 1982 and have itfong Ihervy conncclJoni urith 
lOiKSfurei 

Tbe doting date for aubmisdom b Id March 1983. 

tut ^Dt «r entry proeedun wriu loi 
Michael Jlawion, 

The DIrecler, 

VeiUitre Arte Aaaedailon, ' I a. 

gM'CMiQr'’' 

Yorkshire Arts 


LECTURES & 
MEETINGS 


THB JBWB OF RUBaiA 

paat, preuBtit, ruturS” . 

NVv.A|'Sii"Tbal“"W» 

itrat liinoh. 

a wif" * 


GENERAL 

VACANCIES 

- OXFORD 

Univereity Praw 


EXHIBITIONS 


FOR SALE & 
WANTED 


eetulMUe avalTabla', 


Classified^^ 4 ^ Rates 


, uisplay on Classified Pages 

;y:, 0^ 

Minimum spac,e: 9 cm x .<£6g’40 

7 days preceding publicati^^^^^^ 


;^i;classifij:a^n^^^^ 

lines/ 


Box niinibQt ;fii^ 


days preceding;- v"; 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED : 


FINE BOOKS ORIENTAL 

En^a Houh. 3V3S HUi HNbom 
ler^WCI 01-406 0050 
Anttauartari Ran and Seeendhand 
Books on tna Far Ead and MkMIa East 
CuM Alla Indian SubeonUntnl 

CNna Mkidia Eaal 

Japan North AMci 

T a t ephoM or wrfta for our latael i 
cataloguM or view eur atook In I 
Cenud LemloiL Caaiial eallera I 


ANV Amarlcon books, now or 
ouk-pr-print, - Oroay Booka, 
ae-^a eillott Avenuo, naao 
Pork. Now Vork, NY 118 T 4 . 


THB GRIINLIBT FORTNIGHT- 
LY, 1,000 old booka In each 
laaua. Bampla copy rraa. Wria- 
lay'a Booka,- Ecelaaflald, Shaf- 
field. ■ L 1 14 

BABTBRN BUROPB CatBloeuaa 
iHuad. - A. C. Hall. 80 
Stainaa Road, Twiekannam, 


DBTBCtiVB FICTION, Write 
for Llat to. Anthony Dyson. 


lony .Dyson, 


57 , St John’s Rosd, Old- 
bury, Wsrlsy, W. Mldlsnda, 


PUBLIC & 
UNIVERSITY 


-il^lSmitliiiinploii 

UNIVKKSITV 


CHAIR OP 
SPANISH 

Applications aro Invited 
for^ the Chair of Spanish 
which has become vacant 
on Professor I, D, L, 
Michaels appointment to 
a Chair in Oxford, 
Further particulars are 


available 


the Secre> 


OW7 rnn, lu wnom ap* 
plications (one copy fixm 
candidates overseas and 
ten copies firom others) 
shovdd be submitted by 10 
December 1982. 


'Biipspar ap 
ths.larBeat ti 


PERSONAL 


MIsMtftta 

. MoterSimv? 
Maks BUTS you see 
■ IlieTiznea . 

' symylYidi^forw^ 
btfonned editorial and a 
Yndsaeladtlohofnewand 

• iiasdcaft. 




AMBRICAN OUT-OF-PRINT 
rasdsbiss and collactlbleB. 
Free Sasreh Sarvioo. Prlcaa 
quotad In aterllna lo include 
aurface ahlpmant. Startlnn 
chequoB accepted and orarar- 
rad. Brennan Books. Box 

§s?§h I?l!i. Wf5 


BIBLIOORAPHY: BookMnd- 

Ing, PalaaoBraphy, sir Tho- 

9 maa Philflppa, Barnard 
uarltch, Sale Cataloouaa, 

oif°ToT«1' 11!. 

"".'.'■"'S!, Moving* 
Thinning . out? Blddoloy and 
S.*!!!!!?®"** ,1® Cloraiidqn 

MOOBHN PIRBT BDITIONB - 
naw aatmggua, Charlotte 

V?. 

Catalogue for modern flrnta. 
Mtsrature of the Oreat War! 
chlldrana, and .illuatnitad 
books. All on diaplay Mon — 
FrI, Ham — 6 pm. L 114 


CATALOGUE 


”cata}OBua sV**-i< 4 T 

Buddhnm, iSl.v'f'll* 


SjgT.'na.'*'"!'!..'.' 


69 S*»«. hooV,' kJ- 

TRAVBL A AMT ^ 
Booka on Kflal 

Am®arTda.^’V*“is:' 
aw3 3sxTVi.j^W.‘ 
-TO ^ 


LiTIlUt 

i 6 B Canangau, I 


literary 






LIBRARIANS 


WEST LAMBETH HEALTH AUTHORITY 
Tooting Bee Hospital, London SW17 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 


Service. This is a new post funded iniiieily for 2 yS M 

II quaflSfltarig'n”'"""' 

43|606-t£ 6,291 inclusive, according to ik 
quaUilcations. Applicants should be between 20 and 4amnd 
age, 

welcome to tdephooe M« J. R 
Ome, Dbtnct Llbrariiui, 01-928 9292, Ext, 3S07 hr b 
^ rmal chat. Appllntloni In writing ihoald be Ml li A 
SeUor Pewonnel Officer, St Thomtjf HospHal, Lodcc a 
71 SU. ClMbig date for applications li November IWi, ML 

Ireland 

County Librarian 

Donegal County Council 

Eseentlal: (1 ) Qualitication In Ubr^anshlp except In the csn 
of Librarians emplt^ In a permanent capsefijh 
the Irish Local Author!^ service. 

(2) Experience of library work. 

(3) KrKmIedge of Irish, 

Salary scale: IRei0,218-lRei2,772. 

Age jlmlta: 25-46 years vrilh extenstone In certah cssn- 
Appiioaiion forms eio, from: Secretary, Looil 

Appointments Commission, 1 Lowof 
Grand Canal Street, Dublin 2. 
Closing date: 28 November 198p> 




K?r*"Valaf; dJaVp'mVnV 
tirade V. S-JSSTSi;!. "^jll 
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subscriptions 


The surest, most convenient way 
to get the TLS each week is to 
take out a subscription. Our new 
subscription service now located 
at the address below will provide 
all subscribers quickly and 
regularly with their weekly copy of 
the paper, which offers an 
incomparable guide to new and 
recent books published all over 
the world. New subscribers are 
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Classical states of mind 


O' Ancient Grace 
Trauslaled bv John Hamilton, SJ, 
Johns ffopkins University 

ofe 


CHKRARDO (jNOLI Md Jean- 

Pjerre Vbrnant (Editors) 

Ij fflorl, i« mortfi dans les 80cl«as 
mdeones 

505pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£25; 

052122322 9 

TV BTcatest contributor to British 
ZiSi studies in this century was 
JElf Hitler. Exiled from Germany, 
Duv eminent scholars came to 
EosUndi and they brought with them a 
co^ptlon of erudition and of method 
*hicb surprised many of the elegant 
(ooiposers of Greek and Latin verses 
hIio held positions in English 
(adversities, 'Hie seminars of Eduard 


seminars of Eduard 


Fraeakel, the postcards of Paul Maas, 
tbe formidable presence of Felix 
Jacoby and Rudolf Pfeiffer, drove 
booM the news that &om 1830 until 
1930 most of the serious work in 
ch^lcal studies had been done in 
Oermany. The insularity of which 
Kwman loved to complain was over; 
so longer could you be a dassieal 
icbolar and not know German. 
Wilunowitz and Mommsen became 
iuDiliar names, and the German 
inSoence gave such an impetus to the 
nihve tradition of exact knowledge of 
Greek and Latin, that the past forty 
ynn have been a great age of classical 
study hi Britain. 

France did not share this side of 
Hitler’s legacy. French ancient 
Ustorlans went on blandly quoting 
Carcopino, eccentric but Irench, as 
the standard authority; French texts of 
the clas^ authors bristled with the 
mijectDres of Desrousseaux, which 
were a local wine and did not travel. 
Etaiaent individuals stood out, but a 
lolof work seemed to be going on in 
uother world from that being done in . 
B^n and Germany, Few British 
utsbl scholars had much interest in 
uwwork of their colleagues in France.. 

ThissituaHon is changing. In the past 
Kn wars English-speaking scholars 
Dave become aware of the importance 
wirrMch tradition of ancient history 
veiy differeni from that of Carcopino, 


influenced by the work of such men as 
Durkheim, Dumdzil and L^vi-Strauss. 
The writings of J.-P. Vernant, P. 
Vidal-Naquet and M. Detienne are 
widely read, and English translations 
are beginning to appear. Their impact 
is most clearly seen in the study of 
archaic Greece; it is no coincidence 
that this is the area in which our 
indigenous methods have been most 
obviously running out of steam. The 
direct sources for events in archaic 
history are so fragmentary that tryiiu 
to reconstruct the past from them is 
like trying to solve a jipaw puzzle 
when ninety-eight per cent of the 
pieces are missing, and some of the 
survivors have lost their comers. 

Louis Oernet is one of the most 
important figures in that French 
tradition. Bom in 1882, he was a pupil 
of Durkheim and a friend of Qranet 
and Mauss. In 1917 he published his 
thesis, Recherches sur le divelop- 
pement de la pensie Juridique et morale 
en Grice, and was given a position at 
the University of Algiers. After the 
war the star of the Durkhelmians 
waned, and Geraet’s career was 


six. After publishing his thesis he 
edited a number of Greek texts, mostly 
of the orators, and produced a large 
number of articles on topics connected 
with ancient law, religion and social 
history. In 1948 he returned to Paris 
and gave sparsely attended seminars at 
the Hcole Pratique des Hautes £tudes. 
In oid-faahioned non-conformist beard 
and hat he seems to have been thought 
by most people to be a Rip Van Winkle 
(see the valuable essay on him by S.C, 
Hui^hreys in her Anthropolo^ and 
the Greeks, 1978). 

Since his death Gemet’s reputation 
. has grown ^atly. A collection of his 
artides on Greek law was published in 
1955 as Droit et sociiti dans la Grice 
ancienne, and in 1968 another 
selection, edited by Vernant and 
Detienne, appeared under the title 
Anthropologie de la Grice antique. 
That has now been translated Into 
English by John Hamilton and Blaise 
Nagy, with the silent omission of the 
bibnography of Gernet’s publications, 
extensive but incomplele, which was 
contained in the origfnai. Vernant was 
one of the devoted group who attended 
the seminars in Pans, and liis generous 
recognition of Oernet’s influence has 
done much to gain him his posthumous 


Jasper Griffin 

Trained in sociology but also an 
excellent linguist, Gernet was 
interested in the interaction and 
development of words and institutions. 
The components which went to the 
creation of the classical polls are to be 
analysed and seen as a system. 
Mythology, Gernet insists, is a 
language, and it can be deciphered; but 
he IS anxious not to impose one single 
method, preferring rather to proceed 
by a series of associations and 
similarities. That approach gives his 
work a humane reeling which is 
sometimes absent in ruthless 
systematizers, as well as allowing him 
to do more justice to the rich variety 
which a society presents. 

A good example of his procedure is 
the eighty-page paper entitled “Droit 
et predroit en Grice antique”. He sits 
but to consider the transition from a 
society in which law is essentially 
religious and magical in character, to 
one in which legal procedure of a 
recognizably “secular” kind is 


established. “What we are interested in 
is tile state of mind ImcNM/f/Zl." A far- 
ranqing discussion deals with tnequasi- 
magicol force of gestures > passing on 
of a sceptre from hand to hand, 
entrusting of a bride into the hand of a 
husband, pouring libations, setting 
foot on the soil of one’s inheritance - 
and traces thenl from the myths by way 
of Herodotus’ stories about sbeth- 
century history to the stage when they 
become “symbolic”, no longer 
powerful in themselves but routine 
parts of a procedure whose binding 
force lies elsewhere, in the 
involvement of society and in abstract 
patterns of thought. Originally an oath 
had its own efficacy andwould avenge 
its own breach; then the gods were 
credited with enforcing it; flnaily it 
became a formality, and Plato in the 
Laws recommends the abolition of the 
oath taken by both aides in civil cases, 
on tbe ground that It is bad for society 
to know that half its members have 
perjured themselves with impunity. 
But behind the ritual of the developed 
law - and not only in Greece lies the 
originBl maglcai force of gestures and 
formulae. 

Another fascinating paper deals with 
the idea of value and of the precious. 
Mythical stories abound of precious 
objects whose origin is supernatural: of 
the Golden Fleece (a talisman of 
kingship), the necklace of Hnrmonia, 
possession of which could be deadly, 
the sceptres and treasures ipade by 
1 gods and given to kings in Homer, 


golden cups which emerge from the century, along with the changes there 
sea, and so on. Possession of such was a great continuity of ideas and 
treasures went with the magical power assumptions. Gemefs appreciation of 
of the king to control weather and that, and the patience and delicacy 
ensure fertility: the objects had their with which he works it out, mean that 
own history, which lengthened as they he can have a salutary influence on our 
passed from hand to hand - like understanding of a viial ycl immensely 
celebrated works of art nowadays, one difficult period, 
might add. or famous diamonds, which » « . ■_ 

also have a value beyond that of mere Something nttut, however, be said 
money in giving prestige to the owner: the English trenslalion. In the 

whichare.a5wcsay.”priceless". What original French, Gernet s wnting 
we think of as slrnighlforward needswreful attention; connectionso^ 
economic value was a secondary someiimes left 

development . and It is notable that the abstract nature of rnuch oMhe 

firstGreekeoinsborethestampofthe does not make for reading 

old heraldic and religious symbols, as If the feet on the fender. An English 


10 guarantee their worth.' translation ^should therefore \x 

X welcome.anditissadtohavetoreport 

11 suggestive in pointing to ||,g( so fai. making life 

links between archaic and clns^cal easier, Is considerably harder to read 
attitudes ond practices. In archaic than the original. That is a serious 
Greece there was nn Important ethlcof charge, which must be Justified, 
gift-givmg: It was the duty, almost the ' 

function, of the king to give gifts, and We And an ominous warning as 


function, of the king to give gifts, and We And an ominous wamingasearN 
competitiveness in generosity was an as the second page of theprefacc. J.-P. 
aristocratic obligation. The curious Vernant writes iherepf Gernet that he 
fomi of taxation known at Athens as was completely at home in ancient 
“liturgy”, by which a wealthy man was Greece. un elhnologuc 

required to equip a warship or pay for flui, pam dSs 1 ftu d homme explorer 
the performance of a set or plays, is to une lerre lomtalnc, no laurait plus 
be seen against that background: as Is janiais auittde el cn eomprendrait tout 
the constant boast of the men le peupje ’: “like an ethnologist who 
^concerned that they foiniled the wnt off to a distant country m soon as 
obligation “with magnificence”, with he grew up, and never left It .In this 
greater expense than was required. In book that appears^ as like an 


democratic Athens a political deadlock ethnologist who, beginning with the 
could be resolved by a national d®'*’** civilization, sets out for a 
referendum which sent one or other d slant lan^ he wuld never abandon 

E leader into exile (ostracism): hlsqiresl . T\vo hoivlers. each of which 
id that lies the arciiaic ritual of would earn a black mark in an A-level 
driving out a man as scapegoat, paper. 

carrying with him the pollution oT the liisnotonly that Hamiltonand Nagy 

commuiii^. The distinctive appear- commit such elementary blunders, 
ance and behaviour of philosophers in translating •■gufirisseuts'*^ as “war- 
the Hellenistic period is related to the riors”. and “rrafiemfime” as “the same 
bizarre conduct of early shamaM and |dea“.and“enefferas“meffecr.and 
philosopher/wizards like Empedoefos. fote de prlnlemps" as “an early 
The papers collected in this book offer festival”, and “invitd instamment” as 
many insights. “immediately invited”, and “void un 


Qiaracteristic of Gernet's work is TemarquQbteinfl6chisscmenr*as“here 


ihe simultaneous awareness of 
historical and mythical material, each 


is a remarkable case of inflexibility”, 
and “conire toute attenie” as “despite 


used to illuminate the other. The myths all efforts to the contrary”. The reader 
are the only, place where.manyof the wfib 'knows '‘Qreek-<iny(holotf: wUI 
attitudes and. prol^ures- of eafly.' dufomaHeaJly.porreel t7wQ,hpiws.,the 
society were preserved; and they son of Joson, .and the -grahdson of 
cannot be disregarded in favour of a Thoos” to “two herOes,.sons of Jason 
purely . “ratlonar attempt . to and grandsons of Thoas” (how unkind 
reconstruct particular events sepa- that /i/s is the same In the singular and 
rately, from tne scattered fragments of the plurall). The render who knows 
specifically historicol evidence. French, when Gernet is made to Say 
without the social background such an that a story has “a reasonable and 
attempt is sterile. As society evolved edlf^ng .allure”, will perhaps detect 
from the heroic to the aristocratic and the French words of which that is the 
then to ihe democracy of the fifth helpless transiUeratlpn, and translate 


George Borrow: Eccentric 

MICHAEL COLLIE 

Borrow, an Important VIolorian author, wrote a number 
^ books In the aulobk^raphloai mode; The B0>le In ^bi, 

The Romany Rye, and Wiki Wales. Yet he avoided 
Mngthie full truth about his Interesting and eventful life. This la 
biography, baaed on sound and original 
Khoiarshlp, and making eminent^ enjoyable reading. 

£19.60 net 


fto Ciwft of Criticism 

4Mmhodway 

stimulating text-book lor students of literature from the 
Pi Ihls book conefsta of practical 


ol various kinds end perloda, IHUetratinQ a v 
w critloal methods. Dr FMway’e approach is that of 
If^'^ugh-pimoUce, aup^amented by an introduction dealing 
of literary theory and by a glossary of 

Hard emrere £16.80 net' 
Paperb^ £4.60 net 


Employment and 
Unemployment 

A Sodal-psyohologlcal Analysis 
MARIE JAHODA 

Unemployment Is perhaps the moat serious social problam 
facing the Induetrlallsed world today. In economic terms the cost 
le high, both to the Individual and to society. But upemploymenl 
has other efleots too: this book looks beyond the obvious 
economlo considerations, to mcplore the paychologlcal meaning 
of employment and unempfoymenl. Herd eovera £10.60 net 
77wftyiaf?oA^ofSoc/Bf/^^ Pepeibaok £3.96 net 

Discourse Strategies 

Studies In InteraoHohal Linguistics 1 

JOHN J. QUMPERZ i . ^ X ; - 

Profsaaor Quhverz'ayntheetoee 
orxrmuniloatlon fWwf.’a uWe'-veriety of dWolpIfneS' W'W 


Paradoxical Harvest 

Enei’gy end Explanation in Britlah Hlatoryi 1870-1914 

RICHARD ADAMS 

This book atudiM the relationship between the use of energy 
and the general pattern of devetopment In Britain, arguing that, 
har apparent decline wae In fact a levelling ofl.ln capacity to do 
work, and was a reauH pt the oounU/a colieolive deelalon to 
Invest more heavily abroad then et home. ' . 

ABA Rose Monmph Serlee Paperback .E&95 net 


A Qnee Charitable; antarprisS 


C^parative Criticism: 

Votome4 , . 

Edited by e,S. 8 HAFFER 


likii&J ^ Pieter Breugel the Elder ae ^ y 
MaSrKL ^3°' Stravln^ In ralellOT to T. W, EOot and 

-I P®celon| and ele^c acoustic poetry. £2B.pb net 


an original and broadly-based theory of oonversatfonal Inference 
which shows how verbal communication can serve either to 
reinforce or to overcome the still (orrhldable barrlere that exw . 

between individuals of different ethnic and eoctal baotrarNi^^^ . 

Hard oovera £17.80 rlqt 
p a peii ba ok ^90 net 

Ths Mpddrnizatloh 0^ ‘ ; 

Industrial Managsipsnt ■■ ' 

Soclo-ecpiiomto Devwlopmsnt and the Search for Viability 
WILLIAM J..Cp8YN0riAM', 

PrefeworConyngham: examines eftorto In , , 

techniques of managenwnt tfgt^ ■ • 

requliwenia of ponwnunlat JdjWomr and 
Ha ehbwe that atl^Rta el /nodOTTzatlon have been Itongjod . 
bv nnutkail. kjeofOBfceij technical and.lrfstltutlpnal opnstfeints, w . 
uvfthat Ihe problerhs of sodp^ni^ dydkipment ren^ d 
. critloal Issue. 

Smitof and Biai Etintp^ 8Hx^ ' 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


ocepifad around the turri oflhe Csnlury, Instead of taking Ihe . 
■usual iippfoadhp'wlAih emphaefsea 'progress' through aoienoe 
'.'and lsdiriology,i PrOfesaor Roener gl^ proper weight to the 
' UnderiyTng e^omlo, poltlhtol arid demography • 

Merdbelpikmy F^eta^e^^ £2p.00niet 


PCpupatlbh blplbmac^ 

.Britain, the United; States and Japan 1845-195^ 
''RQdER'Bi|JC|Ct.EY ’ ' 

the part ployed by ^llaln fn the iMIled oocupatfbi;i of. Japan hu , I;- 
been torfw Ignored. TMs dtody.iirwlces' 9ae Pf repently released . i; 
pfildal dements from British, Anierioan arto Jajwnese eburces,' , 
^and , seta Old fochalleinge toe convenlfond view that the 
loitoiLipii^ yias an exw • . £22^60 nM. 
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llicm for liimHcIf us 'm ratinna] uiul hardly he blamed for dccidine iliui 
CClIlyillB lOtiC • r^firnnl'c ilmiinlai 


tiatpa'iini nim 

cdifymg lone". 

When all this is set nn one side, (here 
remains the case of sentences svhose 


Gcrncl's iliou^il was maddeningly 
uninieliigihk’. 

J.-F*. VertiHnl is also (he chief 


wiluac Tciiirtiii la aiau iiic tnlcl 

meaning is seriously obscured or creator of La tnort, tes marts, dans 
(hstorted. llicse lake more space than /« sociitds aHciennes, n colleclinn of 


i n Paris. Most of die papers collec(cil in 
i( are concerned with death in early 
Greece; others deal with Iran, 
McMpolamia, the hfitthes, Egypt, 
India and fndo-China. In view or the 
title the absence of Rome, from which 


the on-line jokes of the Iasi papers by members of the Orienlul 
paraeraph.and wecansctoulonly two inslitiitc of Naples and the Centre for 
or three- “Lcs symholisnies d’une ComparnliveStudyof Ancient History 
memc image oni beau avoir - pour jn Paris. Most of the papers collected in 
nous - dcs directions diffdrentes” it arc concerned with death in early 
means (lie opposite of "the symbolic Greece; others deal with Iran 
meanings we have derived from one Mesopotamia, the Hitlilcs Egypt 
nnd the same image have really led ns India and Fndo-China. In view oMhe 
in duferent directions' ; uemet's title the absence of ftomc, from which 
thought is not simple, and (his sort of we have thousands of epitaphs and a 
thing makes it completely opaque, mass of other evidence, is siirprisine. 
Having dealt with several stories told Some of the papers, whicEi are in 
by Herodotus, Gcrnel says of the French and fialian, are reports of 
general pattern which they follow: excavations, setting out results in some 
j “yV"® . . . ces hisioires detail; the rest are literary, and on 
9 Hejodoie. Leur authenticity nous esi subjects which can be grouped under 
indifferenic." That is translated “We the rubric “the idcoloev of death'* 
have the ///rmrfef of Herodotus. Their r., lu • , i • 
authenticity is immatcriar etc. The .uiJnj, niiroducuon Vernanl 
ideathniHcrodolus'wholeworkmighl 

not be authentic is a grotesque ^ ® rr f ^ u* ‘ 

misconception, which con onft Icndihc wh?*S Tf ® 

reader hopelessly astrav. “.Si artificieJ its deadgives us « 

Que soit raccord entro les deny of the soaety itself. The deqd | 


of !i?e 

d the Centre for ' • - 





. 



not he authentic is a grotesque • i7 ‘Ti 

misconception, which con onft Iciidihc wh?*S Tf ® 

reader hopelessly astrav. “.Si artificieJ ® society treats its deadgives us 

gue soit raccord entre les deux 

episodcs-etjusicmeritparccqu'lirest sex: nien and 

— II gg( jccrty visible oue Ic tsemnd «»ei wonwn _arc often bunsd with 
riiomologuc du premier" means different offering, 

"However artincial the link between fre^I, ehJl r 

the two episodes may be - in fact tomte show men on their 

precisely because it is arlificlal . . reclining; In principle, a 

That sense Is losi. nnd so is ibn mndpr *!!*^ ®® .® wnrnor, but a woman 









the two episodes may be - in fact V®^®® tomta show men on their 
precisely because it is artificial . . reclining; In principle, a 

That sense Is lost, nnd so is the reader, *** 

when it is translated "However artifi- Pitherasa the 

cial (he connection between the epi- 

sodes - and precisely because (here is i^umed. That 

one . , must have implications for the wayin 
T« ... ... , which children were thought of. Wiiile 

To BO on will fhis enrt nf »h 


TTte dead shown still emo 
terracotta sarcophagus 206 
figures styllsticaly deriving 
from cS20BC: an illusiratio 


“rc-.o"' ■„ . 

“r«*ard,d„..o* 


j-i’’.*' 

i' 


tiiat . Oeniel 
Lavatllere". ' 


wore thS irSLT # 0?®r'*i8s«'®y be left beside the 

. crTv.le'’LvSl.' *.'1' I™-* “ K ‘"oy 




VelW«.mfc(resofL,,uMJV)If,|." ihTre 


vernant s uimublished icettires f 
at Paris in 1977”),afewflrefliimif,. 
one or two of the archaeologualo 
are rather too technics! for 1 1 
public. And thcabsenceofuilnda 
serious deficiency in a bool; of (list 


j ifjiV'' 

I . • ; ,ii 


JI«t 1 .' j ••“•laiumijj Iiicin IS a 

difficult and exacting business. On this 
evidence an English render could 


another spending Its wealth’ on 
decorating the tomb instead. ' In 


r-1 ■Y^-1' i! 

*5 


encounters 


john .Hurrell Crook 

ftoj^gRT A; Pavl 
Thi^b^tan SyniboUe World: 

Psyohoanalytio Explorations ' 

. £9^j5E’ ^niveHiity of Chicago Press. . ; 
0 226*64987 3 



, • . 7 ^ seini-nistoncni 

*Pa8Jc«l Slid reljgloiis Htuals, 

' ■ ElSIite* aeities. (mages for 
' meditation in monastic rites, slate 

cosmological 
roncepiions. There is a dinracterisllc 

• reverberates 

$!?*1**1®5* A* Ip the mytBa of Greece > 

• 9^f^9'^!®fQii(-t®lesandSheM8be'are*s : 
. pilaw; ‘ the, descent of.- tingg,. thAj r 

, <^Bins» wark,;lnfldeiitie8 gnd problems 

jtructui^ the symbolic manffeataTjons* 

. ora culture, then much that' seems 
: chaolje,^ arbitrary or. ; lapkihg in 
meaning might become'- .bbeS - ' tO' 

. ratiohal^InteAiretation. ■ ;,i ; 

Ih his wide-ranging, erudite and< 

. epUiuslaslIe book Robert A. Paul 
.mspla^ not .only g;reat knowledge ef 
, 'njJfllln:' culturer but • alib'Teat 
, analytical Jnve.ntIvBneis.^ He lauctes 1 
Jne;, irameMB /ta$k '.of ' providing ,an ' 

culture, with. «;^nfiddnce;»^ 

limes somewfaal 'overbcij^ng;, never • 
lacks a basis In tboughtftil scholarship. 


; Theorists ■ of social anthropology 
■make a distinction. .between enw 
analyses' which - exnmlne. the concepts 
and symbols of a culture within the 
system of meaning which represen- 
tntiyes of that system themselves 
provide, and etfc studies which 
ipterpret the same material from an 
external viewpoint, usually with a 
reductionist orientation, in terms of. 

S?r ^S!'®ii fo*" example. 

Btic studies Can be subjected In 

.pnnciple to verincatlon in the iistial 
sdentinc manner while emic .studies 
are essentially descriptions of the wav 
m which other cultures explain' 
.themselves to themselves, ^ 

Tlte TIheian Symbolic World 
purports to be an eticstudy, for DrPaul 


Achilles^thlnks ^ously of 
away and living to a ripe old agT It ft 


much froin the notions of generative 
grammar (n the anaM of llnguiiHc 
Son. HU 'assumptlT U 
derived from Freud’s belief that the 

K^ISf «fSch most human 

• problems onginated was the dUcoi^ 
5M by the child andthe 
®®9-P*S wenario so precipitated. He 
..wntes, , It IS my vieW - that just as 
ffliSS i** Into existence and 

SfJ?nl *® f**® ®*l8encles of 

gtcrnal reality. . .so It must cope well 
With Internal necessities, wifij the 
mistential dilemmas of mortal life and 
S"?'''*'? O' kon.0 


philo,ophor.-ffi ™ Ih.; dkr«al of 
the dead was not a matter for 
superstitious awe - «lt wouldn’t matter 

L^PI **»**""• ™® WAS 

meant to shock the respectable, but 


whore u particular toc^c may ami 
anywhere. But all in all the coUediii 
well worth while; and the twopi| 
by Bdrard nnd by A. M. Snodirta 
the institution of the hero culi la 
eighth century, mutually cootn 
tory ns their theses are, vUI bod 
found Importnnl by HellealsU. 


main 

1!^ ■ 


Iture Kail sb:i’ 
30k of Ffeud' 

isychonoalyiic 
V. be saitiT to': 
lot, 




• rr ikiVI" V® «** P»nercuitiirea;. . 

If Ihis argument were to be. sustained 

Projection dfhiSCMVIIIlm)f.ev«M..,.;frL.- |l 


aag --'- 

'^hlch ^!lilenjatlc irhnsroifeatlMr^S^* ' 


MniA«r/iJ!r »^,‘-“"«nnes 01 norao 
sMens frte) . . . culture . . has as one 
01 Its ta^s the managing of problems 
ansin^ ^m our own phylogenetic 

L -sr'- 


extreme , lodcal positions Into 
P« Hi? I"®?!: ®**>® *® the way 

"Aches far 

Wto the murky origination of those 
conflicts in the human psVehe which 
Winto history and beSSS foSfsS 
in legend and dramas designed to 
S™!® ®“*turally obsessive thmes of 
umtral gujt. Paul's arguments are 
often exceedingly subtle and one is 
him ofa 

iinftn"® '*1 h®P“'t'on of his ideas 
upon maieriafs wide open to 

ww, be achieves the considerable feat 


of a most extraoriinary Yogi 
exploits still hare great call upCJ* 
Tibetan mind but aiao.sho^nhpvt® 
biographical account contato » 
reflects the same themes ioonau^ 
personal foim in le« historically W® 
myths and legends. . 

Near the end of the book Paiilj’jJ 
. of his study of the murder a » 
Tibetan king Clang. dar.iM -jW 
aim will haw been achieved IF, ^ 


Miiiirasis jn,. the 

dS^SS®?5^**^®^«P"«nt this 

®® ‘**® ’'^®hs of Tibetan 

of*oid%‘h!i'?5 ” •’®‘h the 

?‘,?®,Tjhet and most Dalai LamS 

relation be^n 
disparate themes in Tibetan relics 

Selfs'JlShllr “"** *" inteiprolalion of 


9SISI fTgia jictvv vwss ^ 

the reader finally »nc(^jeA J 
analysis of Olang. dar.masort^ 
sees in full regalia the depth, cdit^ 

signfficance and ‘grd rnmatlc^®? 

symbolism WyhoteMiJ 

analysis as it now stands is 
. . . because a close look 
ethnographic material leads InM 
to that cotjclusion!*. 
persuasive enthusiasm, 
direction. Yet, periiaps ungwyg 
I wonder whether he coalo 
formulated alternative 
based on other P®y®ho}o§^^ 

prendsses and then detnoiuWjJ^ I 

to.be Inapplicable to bis o*WJ|L 
good sdentUt is said in 


Jpplicatians pf hIs meflSd 

a@s»a&”fisss' 


. It is im] 
analysis w 


irtant to. poljt* 

reduces the ' 


. analysis which reduce ^ 
.-of the themes in Tibetan 

ocdinol nreoceuDitions does a" 'u? 






6f hoodwink. Whfle theoa^^ 
can reveal the 

which such rituals sre consjrog 
'actual : ftmetfon " i 

- \ ’ ' Um IT •* T llk'I 


piractHloziere may P« 
•different -level.: 
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Service and dissent 


John Keegan 


Tinker (Editor) 

i Meuaee from the Falklan^r.'The 
fifWoallant Death of David 
tinker, Ueut RN 
203 PP with Wack-apd-white 
ffliioDS, Junction Books. £3.50. 
086245 102 7 

Readers (though not perhaps viewers) 
STridesM Mstted wilf remember 
Sit Charles Ryder first made the 
Suaintance of Lady Marchmain at a 
^ when she was "engaged in making 
1 memorial book for circflation amoim 
Bends, about her brother. NecT 
3Te eldest of three legendary heroes all 
mid between Mons _ and 
PBschcnda^le". her matenal a 
ouaotity of poems and letters that he 
Ed leO, Here, as in so many other 
tsys Waugh's feel for penod detail is 
uncinnily exact. Pious memorials to 
iudividuaJ members of the Lost 
Generation came off private presses by 
(be dozen in the 1920s; the 
Maeaa^len Library at Eton seems, 
mlsleaoingly, to consist of little else. , 
lliey have even started to become 
collector’s items, so strong is the period 
(hi-our that they evoke, as obiects if 
noias literature. Unmarked wide-eyed 
sepia faces gaze gravely at the reader 
[roin underneath a wide-crowned 
cap, badged with the bronze of 
(iie60th or the ^fle Brigade; asheet of 
tiuue paper separates the frontispiece 
from the text, set in large type on hand- 
ing paper. Small testimonials follow, 
from Housemaster, commanding 
o^r, brother subalterns: “Vivian 
came to Charterhouse from 
SaDoingdale in Michaelmas, 1909, 
bdoglng a reputation as a promising 
left-arm bowler . . “Charles was 
imtantly at home in the battalion and, 
bid he survived . . “Although we 
only knew Aubrey for a few 
weeks . . .".The tetters assure parents 
' that life in the trenches is very like the 
«ih-fonn, that the men in the platoon 
tie I joy to command, that being at the 
front gives a different meaning to 
' things taken previously for granted - 
' birdsong, fresh air, steep, mendshlp 
udsoon the Big Push . . . 

How easy today to let sentimentality 
wbmerge sadness as one closes the 
^rs on these tiny memorials of 
foreshortened young lives. Bom to 
; tnipire, raised for sacrifice; of course, 

; one saw to oneself, publishing one of 
, these little books must have been a 
' ntual of the time ... It Is not, one 
a thought one will ever harbour 
*8*in after one has laid aside this 


memorial of one of the casualties of the .content. He wns a very «rown-uo 
Falklands campaign. If, that is, one can young man from an early aae. wiih firm 
lay It aside: these utterly unassuming and sensible views which he 
letters carry the reader compulsively instinctively understood how (o 
from one to the next, and the vaulting translate into clear and flowing prose 


high spirits and ring of integrity Occasionally he wrote verse, and ni 
which they convey promise to return least one of the poems printed here on 
hauntingly to the mind whenever the school religion, is far above the level of 
subject of the Falklands is recalled, sixth-fonn poetry. The Dartmouth 
The campaign has been much in the Director of Studies singled David out 


. j « i. j- . . . . i^irector 01 studies singled David out 

mindofalldunngtheselastsix months, for university training nnd. after sonic 
and has projected a kaleidoscopic time ai sea. he went to read history at 
whirl of emotions - national pride, Birmingham in 1976. 

a„. eSi: “'J' 

the whole been collective, invested in h cd 

the Task Force and its units, shared - c ' 

MW ,.m» *k. aCHman branch on his return, and 

Snii/iyJf *®**^®‘^ leaving when his five 

nauon at Iflrge- Th®re has been gn^, statutory years were up. But he had 
but of an attenuated, vicarious sort, become eneaeed while an 

Sp h^w ^ Snt undereraduate, and it was perhaps 

IlnncSu® WI?«^'^AW inevitable in someone of such vigorous 

unpretentiousness that he should tire 
!hpu !!^® I nripSj f®**’®f obsessive emphasis on 

!hSt hi! routine and distinctions of rank 

charactcrizc all armed forces in 
peaccfioie. but evaporate instan- 
M 'ii 1*1., ® 'Aoving and janeously on the outbreak of 


ebb and flow of his e motions from what 
he writes. He describes (he ship iinJ its 
work, the behavimir of his shipmates, 
the hare hones of the actions that he 
witnesses, most of them too cjuickly 
over to leave a clear impression; he 
analyses (he strategy of (he ennipnign. 
as he is able 10 perceive it: but most of 
all he discourses on its motivniion and 
morality. Quite simply, he detests and 
stronaly disapproves of the wur. His 
mooo Hs he starts south, it is true, is 
light-hearted. It is also true that his 
anger is most violently expressed in 
mid-May. when he may'well nave had a 
lively fear of C/niiio/gmi going the way 
of Sheffield. But these are 

understandable psychic swings. What 
does not alter is his disapproval of 
using violence to settle a conflict he 
feels should have been concluded by 
diplomacy. It is a point of view which 
he knows contains flaws and 

impracticalities, especially given the 
Argentine intransigence. But the very 


Argentine intransigence. But 
most that he is prepared to accept by 
way of hostility is "if one of our 
submarines could just sink n small 


unforgettable way. 


hostilities. He tried to get n shore job. 


David, the son of the historian, tobenearhiswjfeaftertheymarriedin 
Hugh Tinker, was bom for the Royal 1980 - she was an officer in the 
Navy. The family had an imperial Women's Royal Army Corps - but a 
tradition, and patriotism and Ideals of posting to Glamorgan as secretary to 
service were noted as salient traits of the captain - “a very lively, human and 
his character from an early age. He Christian gentleman", all qualities of 
came from a large and close family, strong positive value to David - 
intellectual and idealistic in outlook, reconciled him to more seatime and 

whose liberal and evangelical ^ apparently also to staying on. 

principles were reinforred by his' Hewascomingtotheendofhistour, 
schooling at Mill Hill. He was too which had taken him to the Gulf, and 

independent of mind, and not quite was with the fleet exercising off 

sufficiently academic to be a truly Gibraltar when the order to proceed to 
successfoj schoolboy, though he was the Fqlklands came. Tlie following 
successful enough - head of the corps, twenty-sbc letters he wrote from the 
joint editor ofthe magazine, captain of south Atlantic, mostly to his wife, 
shooting. But the qualihes which his Christine, the rest to his parents and 


contemporaries 

remember 


vhich his Christine, the rest to his parents and 
masters friends and one passionate outpouring 
courage, to his father alone, addressed as a 


cheerfulness, passion for order - fellow veteran, form the core of the 
warmly recommended • him to the book. He may also have written some 


Dartmouth selection board and he 
went to Britannia - as the navy always 
calls it - in 1975. 


book. He m^ also have written some 
poetry but if so, like the sonnets of 
C. S. Forester's Seaman Presteign in 
77i« Ship, that marvellous document- 


Argentinian ship (preferably without 
loss of life)". That wns his position on 
April 12 and he niuinlnincd it 
throughout. On June 12, while he was 
at his post on >the flight deck of the 
Cla/norgan , the ship was hit by a land- 
launched Exocet fired from Port 
Stanley and he and twelve sailors were 
killed. 

A Message from the Falklands is 
unlikely to enjoy much official 
popularity. For it is more Ihnn a cry of 

E arn from a family which has lost a 
cloved member. It is also an implicit 
attack on the South Atlantic policy; 
indeed, some of it has already been 
quoted for party political purposes. It 
will be wrong ir it comes to be used in 
this way, ana it will also traduce the 
sig'niflcance of the book. For the 
important thing about David Tinker's 
views was not so much what they were 
- though they were of course very 


impariunt - but that they could be held 
quite openly by a serving naval officer. 
David's disKcniing position was knov'n 
to his shipmates und tolerated by them 
as a legitimate and rational point of 
view. Suchopenmindednessis not only 
admirably characteristic of the Dritisn 
armed forces, but also a measure of 
their political stability and 

forbearance, a guarantee of their 
civilized behaviour in a civilized state. 
The navy muy take a modest pride in 
the probability that its besi- 

rememhered participant in the 
Falklands cnnipuign will be'somcone 
who could renmin a member even 
though he openly opposed the war. 
while his best-known Argentinian 
counterpart . Captain Astiz, apparently 
suffers no risk to his career despite the 
enormity of the charges of civil atrocity 
which are levelled against him. 

More general uccounis nf the Fnlk- 
Innds campaign will be reviewed 
together hy wolf Mendl in a future 
issue of the TLS. Among recent and 
forthcoming titles nre The Falklands 
War by Puul Eddy, Magnus Finkinter 
nnd Peter Giliman. wiHi the Sunday 


Times “Insight" team (272pp. Andre 
Dcutsch. £8.95, paperback ilSU. 0113 
97515 2). The Winter War The Falk- 
lands hy Patrick Bishop and John 
Witherow (153pp. Quartet. £2.95. 
07043 3424 0). The Falklands Conflict 


07043 3424 0). The Falklands Cotifllci 
by Christopher Dobson, John Miller 
and Ronald Payne (2 1 3pp. Hodder and 
Stoughton. £1.50. 0 .340 32408 2). The 
Falklands Crisis: The Rights and 
Wrongs by Peter Calvert (I83pp. 
Frances Pinter. £9.50 0 86187 272 X). 
Authors Take Sides on the Falklands 
edited by Cecil Woolf nnd Jean Moor- 
croft Wilson (144pp. Cecil Woolf. 
£4.95. p^erback £1.95.900821 6.3 9) 
and The ralkiandsCainpaign: A Digest 
of Debates in the Honseof Commons, 2 
April to 15 June 1982 edited by K. S. 
Morgan (36lpp. HMSO. £8.50. 0 il 
701059 6). 


His cadet and midshipman service ®®«®l '®**®*'*i.*j 

was unoxceptlortSI, .ave tor hli mraanljy bring lonilnd. they penahe^ 

scholarly success. In .the last twenty . , 


years the services have sought both to 
attract graduates as officers and to find 
university places for the most 


The letters must be read as a whole 
for their quality to be appreciated; 
since none was a deliberate literary 


promising products of the service composition, they do not lend I 
colleges. David had alwnys had a themselves to criticism or quotaiion. 
remarkable talent for writing English; Yet their literary force is undeniable, 
indeed, one of the most arresting particularly in the way they 
qualities of his letters reproduced here, complement each other to provide a 
which date from his boyhood to his continuous narrative. The writer is pot 
death, is the consistently mature style particularly concerned with himself, 
of both their composillon and their thougit it is easily possible to chart the 


Rationalization 


James Pack 

Wood: The story of naval 


W 'iWth colour and black-and- 
jglllwtrahoiis. Havant: Kenneth 

085937 ^90, ' 

Sh was Black Tot Day. 

WpSpinU- -Stand Fast the Holy 
y®s piped on-Her MajestjTs 
rime. The abolition of 

tt)lne^ihi£,*'k^^^®‘‘ "dngs on sea- 
hAQ been under serious 
^WOD M long ago as the 1920s and 
World War had, 

rwnbSnBi'r,fT^®5^ A® *^® “Pdnual 
a2.&®^L®dy Astor, put an end to 


V®dy Astor^t an end to 
ft? RrS however. 

AdmfficirA- Sea Lords! 

condudrSli?’, ®o"e to the 
judment or 
wuirS^Ll. ^ ultra-sopmstleated 

Accord- 

years S iMS^* *hreo hundred 

T? X 80t the chop. 


This disparity was a minor cause. A 
rating taking his rum-ration and then 
going ashore and driving a car was well 
over the limit. Moreover, in 1969, the 
purchasing, storing and supervision of 
the rum-ration was costing about 
iQOO,000 a year. Sir Michael Carey, 
Permanent Secretary to the Navy, 
therefore proposed a scheme whereby 
£3 million or some such sum would be 
put in Trust for the benefit of sailors if 
the rum-issue were to be abolished. To 
this the Treasury agreed. In addition, 
foil bars would be available on board 
ship for chief ^nd petty officers. What 
hao appeiued a controversial, 
unpopular and revolutionary proposal 
went through without a hltcn and was 
accepted with good grace by one and 
. all. 

James Pack has had a good idea in 
using the storyof rum as the basis for a 
quick flip through naval history. It was 
Admiral Vernon, “Old Grosram". 
who was responsible in 1740 for the 
formal introduction of watered-down 
rum as a substituteforbeeron the West 
Indies station. Rum's great advantage 
over beer, and water Tor that matter, 
was that it remained sweet much 


I “*JTOe.Wn» “wui lour 

I « suitable 

. . w«r- i navy. During the 

, man';. received 

! d» «wea .was nearer 

lost'ptit heavily; 


longer. Jamaica had been captured as 
jongagoasi6SS,t|utiatheinierrenmg . 
penoCrum had bMn issued neat , half- 
a-pint per man, and accidents in the 
rigging when ships were at sela had 
become commonplace- 

Vernon organired the rerVing of rum 
iindef proper , superv.ision mid the 
proccsis! scarcely qhangra in 230 years. 
Before iOng the issue, iititidly confii^ ' 
to sWps , Iqj W4sfi Indian. w®fcrs< was 


general. The only variant was the 
proportion of rum to water. In 
Vernon's day It was a quart of water to 
half-a-pint of rum, but four to one 
soon became . three to one. 
Drunkenness increased during the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars 
and became such a menace that in 1823 
the dally rum-issue was halved to. a 
quarter of a pint, and compensation 
provided in the form of tea and coaco. 

Tiis still meant the equivalent of^four 
large whiskies going down a sailor's . 
throat at one fell swqop. , . 

, The "hUcyM ^ayli of grog*^ were, 
according' to Captmh Pack, 1850 to 
1918, a period when the issue was more 
or less stabilized and the privilMe 
respected more than abused. By 1»8 
the ratio between water, and rum was 
reduced to two. to one, making, ah 
altogether more ., acceptable , and 
powerfol drink. . 

Pack's book . is cbnsistehtly ; 
interesting and tbi6 .history is enlivened ■ 
with numerous aiimqtes.. There is a 
. chapter calf^ ‘The ■ Daily Ritual'' 
which for hnphe who served in .the 
Royal Navy on the lower deck during 
the Setdnd ' World ,.WarJs almwt ■ 
tfribearably noslalgic. ' Ine . fllu^: 

' t^lions, ‘several in dolourv are,\reil 
chosen. It is good to know, moreover, 
that Puji?gr'sRum can still be obtained, . , 
the Admiralty having allowed Charles, 
Tobias to use the formula. Npthjng is , . 
belter for seasickness, or hfips more 
liiake Uhappeilziili food palaiahle.ior . 

more stirengthereithe i^lre injim^ , 

■ of crisis. It is ccTtamly addictiye, but 
. thkt is, aridiher matter; , • 
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lijctidn ' 

THE QlilET DOGS 
John Gardner 

His first two thrillers featuring Big Herbie Kruger, 
VieNoBtradamus Thztforand The Garden (^'Weapons, were 
both besteellors-now a superb suspense to comiuetethe 
trilogy. £7.05 

THE STALLION MAN 
Judith Glover 

An evocative historical novel set in rural Sussex in 1862 
featuring a 'sU^oh man’ who travels the country with his 
Shire horse, welcomed not only the farmm with mares 
for breeding, but also by. the women of these isolated 
communities. • . . £7.96 

LIFE SENTENCES 
Elizabeth Forsythe Hailey. 

From the bestselling author of A Woman t^Jndependeni 
U^sna, a sensation J novel about the relationsmps among 

threewamenbroughttQratherbyperBOnalcrlsisandhow,^ 
theend,'th^areetren^henedb3[it, £7.95.,^ 

\ Vi v.'i, . 

. Afiipietragi^ riljvea'iSSa W takerefii^ in adream world. 
of long ago as oustodian to Melloney Park, a gracious 
JacoMmn house end gaz^ i^enUy opened to the public. 

, £6,S!B. 

> '■: ■ ^ TAKE ^HE Mib !;, 

■ '.'Laui^pe Payne 


Lv**-’ • 


' outstahtMhjgndyekpaiidel&tivastoryj^ .. ; 

Sav^,bnertima0tMnimsmnowturnedpnvatemveBtigatori , 
:isbeJ^trBiW.fv ' i. ‘ 

VEL^ GtiOVE 

.Michael Glover 

FnwiiatHsfciiiguishedmiUtwhfot^^^ ' 

that ehoWe the nJUee.by which warsbayebeeo fbUght jKtr ^ ' 
•niprefchejiAOOpyeejs;^ ;|. ..; ,c • ..,j' ^ ; ; , , '-i *®pPo. 
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CorneU I 


No damned amateur 


Tlmuihv J Rci» pcn'civcii u 
new mcHle of cliM‘()ur<n' trnu'r]{- 
Ing In e^rlv Mrvvnicvnih-i'vniury 
Europe; he helieveh ihai ihh 
rorm or ihuughi. Mill nur own. 
mar lihelf Muun give way. In his 
new hciok he scys up a liieoreii* 
cal model lo de&eribe the pro- 
ecMb>'which<»nediiminaniehs.s 
of dheourse Is repliced lir an- 
other and sevks m denionsirate 
that' each new mode dues not 
consiiiuie a radical break from 
ihe past but In fact develops di- 
rectly from its predecessor. 


“A turning point in 
literary and 
intellectual history."' 

THE 

DISCOURSE 

OF 

MODERNISM 

By Timothy J. Reiss 

"This Is a book of fasclnailng 
erudition and wide-ranging 
speculation."* 


"In a I Ime when literary stud- 
ies tend to focus on highly 
speclalixed approaches, this 
work does not hesitate to 
broach Ihe most daunting Is- 
sues of Uie history of Ideas 
and the historiography of 
culture. But the book reveals 
a command of both the pbllo- 
Bophlcal-sclcntlflc thought 
of Ihe Renaissance and of the 
tna)or recent theories rele- 
vant to its sub)cct. Where Ml- 
chil Foucault dealt chiefly 
* ! wUb. Ihe cohesion and'Struc- 
.■ 'tural forvi of an epoch's cog- '' 
nlr/ve model, its 'cpfsccnc,' 
Reiss Is especially concerned 
with the contradictions In- 
herent In such a system. 
Through analyses of works 
by More. Kepler, Campanel- 
,1a. Bacon, Cyrano de 
Bergerac, arid Swift, the au- 
thor charts a shift during the 

loth andlTUi centuries from 
the 'totallalng theoioglcal- 
thought of the 
Middle Ages to the 'analytl- 
CQ-rcfercniUr discourse of. 
moderhlsin." 

,-^UbraryJatintat* 


•^lle.clearty In the frame- 
work estubilshed by Michel 
Fpucault, It Incorporates 
crucial theoretical adyaoccs 
Chat make the entire cplste- 
mlc.approach more;Supp|e, 
better adapted both to a 
sense of hJsipry and |b tlie 
analysis of literary texts. 
Reiss s coffiblriatlpo Of theo- 
retical ioVenilvcncss' knd 
prowess In close textual 
analysts Is most iinvanal 
within this school of .criil- 
clsm. It Is, in fact, excecd- 
•ngly rare In any school of 
crlticism."~Peier ilaldu; 
University of lUliiols' ' 


-T*?®* Reiss's work a 
very Irnporcahi'flrtd special 
plBcd among the erlitcial texts 
of the past dec^e Is that it 
darlfles the iriipllcatiohs of a 
Vfst tbcoreUealJlelil by khow* 
Ing In Imrned detail how It 
-<Mn.wrk urproduce a literary 
and hlkiorkal moiboifo/dgti 
for reading texts and'for aha- 


D. C. Watt 

Zara Steiner (Editor) 

The Times Survey of Foreign 
Ministries of the World 

624pp. 1111108 Books. £40. 

0 7230 0245 2 

One of the most slriking recenr 
developmcnis in the historical study of 
International relations has been the 
increasing interest shown in the 
development of diplomatic services 
and foreign ministries. At its best and 
most so^isticated this interest has 
conoenirated on the International 
makers of. and advisers on, foreign 
policy: on the ambassadors and their 
deputies abroad and on the senior 
career officials in the ministry' at home. 
Their training, their education, their 
social and geographical origins, their 
early experience, their concepts of 
wliai is and is not legitimate in tlie 
conduct of foreign relations with other 
countries, their conceptions of the 
international system, their perceptions 
of both theiroountry's friends and their 

E otential enemies abroad, alt are 
cginning to come under the searching 
eye of historical research. For 
sample, the recently formed 
International Commission for the 
Study_ of the History of International 
Relations, affiliated to the governing 
body of the Quinquennial World 
Conference of the Historical Sciences, 
chose, as two of its three subjects for 
international investigation, “images or 
perceptions of power" and •‘foreign- 
policymaking elites". 

Th«e developments may strike 
historians of a different persuasion as : 
simply a disguised return to the “what i 
one clerk said to another" type of I 
diplomatic history. It is true that the ! 
basic material from which these new i 
approaches derive their credence is the 
same plenitude ...of memoranda, 
mmutu; dispatches, official archives 
and private papers on which historians 

or the origins of the Franco-Prussian 
"'®*' 1914-18 war once cut their i 

teeth. These historical studies are also i 
unashamedly dlitist, they develop out i 
of / Aijtofre ivinementhUe (which is a i 
snide way of saying that they are t 
I concerned with hiMory as a study of i 


time-linked continuous, if not 
connective or consequential 
phenomena) and they admit of no very 
obvious use of mathematical or 
statistical techniques. 

As such they are, to the purveyors of 
the new depersonalized historical 
orthodoxies, dreadfully conservative if 
not positively reactionary. In fact, 
however, they are anchored in the very 
English^ traaition of realism and 
empiricism. They rest on the 
undoubted, if not always recognized, 
assumption that historical reality lies in 
the multiplicity of decisions and 
actions, and oh the awareness that any 
generalizations (hat may be derived 
from the observation of this 
multiplicity are idepl constructs which, 
ever open to the charge of reification, 

invniiw A nMnMCOiiJA £ 


— 1^—. IWIIIcnilUII) 

involve a proaressive departure from 
historical reality. It is interesting to 
observe the degree to which this 
^proach is now being adopted even in 
France and Germany - while in Ihe 
United States it remains more firmly 
entrenched among historians of 
European or Japanese external 
relations than ^ among historians of 
American foreign policy, where it is 
stili to a certain extent a minority 
activity. ' 

The older approach saw diplomatic 
history as the record of diplomatic 
communications and found itself 
vulnerable therefore to the criticism 
that it ignored the domestii)' 
“®t®rnjmants of foreign policy. 
Histories of foreign offices by 
historians reared in this school tended 
to develop into ihe history of 
administrative organization and 
reorganization, changes in the nature 
of entry and training requirements, the 
multiplication of diplomatic posts, and 
so on. The new approaches have had to 
borrow heavily from the social 
sciences, and often from the more 
suspect of them, such as sociology 
international rdations or soSai 
pswholoOT. What was much more 
diffl^t for the practical development 
of the new approacheit was tnat it 
required a degree of access ro the 
internal working papers of the 
ministries and to the private papers of 
tlw diplomatists ana senior officials 
which many governments stlU deny to 
the historical researcher. Something 
can be done by the use of oral historical 


t techniques, especially in the smaller 
I countries, or by the use of memoirs. 

^ But the diplomatists of today find a 
r much more limited demand tor their 
memoirs than did their Victorian 
predecessors. And oral historical 
techniques lose much of their value 
when witnesses' statements cannot be 
• checked by persons with some idea of 
> the written archival evidence. To 
' practise the new approach in Britain, 

' the United States and Oermony is 
‘ difficult only because of the 
multiplicity of the source materials 
availaole. In France, where the 
holocaust of 1940 destroyed so many of 

the working files of the Qiiai d'Orsay, 

let alone in those European countries 
where unrestricted access to the 
archives of this century is still regarded 
as dangerously subversive, it is much 
more difficult. It is not, however, 
impossible to apply this approach to 
Soviet foreign policy. It is equally 
possible to imore it entirely when 
writing of tJie British Foreign Office. It 
depends on the aim and intellectual 
interests of the individual historian. 

The current state of international 
history in this respect may be studied in 
some detail in the new Times Survey of 
Foreign Ministries of the World. Zara 
Steiner, its editor, is one of the earliest 
pioneers of the new approach. As 
an ^erican diplomatist turned 
historian, a Cambridge don (whose 
status in that university belies her 
veiy considerable reputation and 
uhieyement as a historian) she shows 
in her lotroduction an admirable ability 
and willingness to pull together all the 
Strang woven by her twenty-eight 
contnbutors in the study of the foreign 
ni“«8lnes of twenty-four nations. Ifor 
ronhibutors cover not only sixteen 
Europwn countries from Germany to 
J^xemboure, but also Australia and 
nnada, China and Japan, the 
Ottoman and Turkish Foreign 
Ministries, and those of TSarlst and 
Soviet Russia and of the American 
State Department. She has not. 
however, been able to draw from all 

of ih™r*task*°'^ smne conccpiiun 

“l*®cllve volume stiould prove 1 
the indispensable companion for all 
nistonans of foreign riolicv nnci . 
mtematioRal relations. Even (ho 


Hilary Sp urting 

Franr^ T.—I. '"V** 03 - 


Sketches of four Chancellors 


I FraW. ■ Turkey , 

r (which tend to ^ 

I proportionate amouniofVL** 
mm recent deveZm^^ 

! dotnment of the 

: periods) present a 

ni^unt of materia! whS)^ 

' “ccessiWesavetotheSSS 

researcher. That such 
to archives is not neceS? 
acceptance of her 
approach can be seen 
wntributlons of DeiSlSj* 
Ireland and Denis Smyth 
in that of the Amfffe 
UIdneks on Russia. lanNMi-fS; 
pages on Japan are a modd 
old approach can fertilla T: 
drawing in his caseohi^S 
recent Japanese historical wJSfc 
their countiy** 

and defeat in the Second® 
Alan Watt on Australia and 
Eayrs on Canada are j3 
exemplary. ^ 

- In essence, what the new ir^ 
can offer at its bestbahistoffl 
foreign relations ofanatiooail 
conceived and develoredi luxal 
exposition of various rq 
pnnciples embodied in coaaiSitt 
in occasions of public sestka 
oratory and even in key iM» 
documents, but as the out^di 
scries of individual acHoni, dedu 
and recommendations by tboii 
whom the constitUtioiiBl prectieta 
conventions of itietr nswi, 
countries entrusts responribilirybl 
day-to-day conduct of relatioEg 
Die world outside the stale ibnKffli 
Being human and individual, 
makers tend to divide fn»x 
another by fiction, ideali, geixnu 
creed, educational, social or rjU 
ongins and interests. Urey do net in 
a collectivity, only a collectioa Ed 
the reality as oppored to Ihe oylkti 
of foreign policy, no matter d4i 
Slate one writes, is to be profd 
examined' or undentood, Iri i|i 
ihe realities underl^t^suchuidtiH 
ambiguous concept ' is 
“international system" or 1* 
niitlonal order", this Is the 
approach whicli can commind mts 
even it if is still a long war hi 
commanding the uitdereungi 
purpose of all liistorians. ' 


Balfour 

Marion bfrNHpFF . . 

iMo Frlendi The Makers of the 
New Germany from Konrad 
Adenouer to Helmut Schmidt. 

£10%' and Nicolson, 

02^7^0381 

Marioh ,'D6nhbff' has earned a 
gjtmguiahed place In the society of the 


Kepuoiic ,as the nersnn I icrms 

: Prtnclipally rfisponstb^^ 

4^/f.9neof(tto'vvor|d'sbestnews0ahArB j and seems-i 

and hh incomparable guide for^all ^^®™*®"‘^whythebrcak- 
; seriously concerned with WmI “Beet i 


*‘d Du‘iiS^is'’8aid 

‘hlnp a«, 1. is hard to tall ^.ns 

again", Adenauer is deseriberfas “an 
Slfte teu frighteningly unapprMchabfo 

Sr Hallsieln Doctrine and man with no fOMds", tIib Federal 

Der Spleul, and seems expected to RepuWIc is mjaUfiSTs "a mm« 
understandwhythebrcak-UDofri^nH 'starewhich ^ -i® “ 


ifwn as tne t 55«re«WPyi:aM.Prussia. “thaeaVi^m 

'senior editor? and. aUhough this is bv in one fronUer zone of the^ter«^S?& 

no means a euphenilsth for retirement (such. is toe ■ Negotiating the ' 

itha&allOwednereiioughtimetowrlfe is put many pages “having to Invent an 

tttaj . kelcheioftho.gr, 

have .made, the Republic what'.lt {*• . ireuld have thrown ufofat Haht . West to dlaciiu armp * ® roi*i®rerthe 
case a took of merely S* -withdUi trying to 

«ll Vpoints that — — 


punishing them for this or thil*. 

The book ends wlthort J 
forecasts and has of couw 
overtaken by events. Bntjs 
quotation In it has been J(f 
relevance. In April 
Scheel, then Leader of the FDP* 
Foreign Minister, speoldnj Jo » 
Bundestag on the fint-ever^} 
constructive no confidence (n% 
successful, would have led iqs^ 
eSU government being substwW* 
a SPD/FDP one) said: 

We are faced ^(h an atteflptWjJJ 
the poliiical .majority ^ 
allowing the ' r 

participate. Y^ethe/ or 
technically legitimate, it » 
which strikes at toe rietw ®. f 
democracy, -^k 

parliamentaty 

altered by chari^ng the^^ 


■power without 
electorate, then 
democracy will lose Its 

.'Tlila np.f-AiiHa ia nrACtuly i. 


Present 
7069 )29I 8), D. R. 
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Party Leader and as Minlstw ' 


reportages from, 
journalists. The 
product, and it Is : 

priglnalfty; like other , 


«w}VT- “fi. an annotated 

-wlectlOniof Jet contribution's tq D/c S 

.JeA (|hc' eight i^icb ,are qiioted yvhet 

•nw'ij 


• iljJL — -'fMiiwHai 

. ““Jy yean ago. 
r W the event, got 
flimlty (n acblevii^t 

owtt are few Tnd 
nato»cnreferehces 
S2KP**/ has: ho 
** 0 Wdary. Enallsh. 


' aa , gfinger^^^ i"?' vfoore ; ri Frehei^ 


Among its omisslons^jjjj^ 
the medieval state of Chaiiig*^ gf 
-11(116 tradition" (toe ipEiV 
. historical antoropoipgls 

Southeast Asfapcultyrelp^gj’ 

<1 . 'tka' RuddlP^.,^ 


ooumeasx A 5 ian:«uuui^<r 

(ban to !.Ihdfo,, . tob 
devamjw. of t(ut 
nolwitniffliidlile: . An . 


devanias of th$ 
notwjtfisUindiiig. An J 
approach calJi, fp/. JP,?^ 
tnan merh dnti^joriivf’ 

:JDesiiil9 J- P 


fgANCES Donaldson 

P G. Wodehouse: The Authorised 

Biography 

WOOD. Wcldenfeld and Nicolson. 


and, in ^ summarily dismissing brought him Leonora; but she seems ■ — - 

Wodehouse s own cordial support for otherwise to have suited him pretty Anth«riv r^nintnn 

the theory that his rnaternal aunts had well, not least because she ran his life AlUnony IjllintOn 

supplied patterns for the notorious with an immovable authority that puts — — — — - 
auntage m his books: The truth is that his biographer in mind of that human E. Clerihew Uenti ev 
P lum would agree to almost anything." scourge. Lord Emsworih's head ^ 

Biographically speaking. Wode- 8®«lener McAllister. TheCompleleUcrlhewsorE 


Artful inadequacy 


SJW 

Frances Donaldson tells a nice story of 
once asked Wodehouse (she 
M* about fourteen years old at the 
Jme) if be had read Compton 


auntage in his books: “The truth is that 
Plum would agree to almost anything.” 

Biographically speaking, Wode- 
house responds admirably to this stern 
handling so far as it goes; the trouble is 
that a technique that worked perfectly 
for the incomparably witty, peripatetic 
and peremptory Lonsdale, tends to sag 
with the virtually dumb, bland, 
sedentary and reclusive Wodehouse. 
under the sheer weight of trivialities 
accumulated in the course of an 


novel whereupon he accumuiaico in me course oi an oeiween us is the one of language") 
and reoorted- “That's a ®*lremely long and (apart from the and.lindinghimselfobligedforonceto 
SfvKrrW 1 .°^ take account ofthe outside world, kept 


gardener McAllister TheComplelcCIcrlhewsofE. Clerihew 

^ t Bentley 

In a career so shorn of incident the Introduced by Gavin Ewart 

«5on. Oxford UnivorrUy .r.«, 

summer of 1940 at Joy in ihe Morning TTi'n , , ,u-,a i 

in his villa at Le Touquet , was interned ^ - 

with very little fuss (“It bears out what I 

have always said, that Germans are The First Clerihews 

swell guys, and the only barrier With Q. K. Chesterton. L. R. F. 

between us is the one of language") Oldershaw, Edward Chesterton. W. P. 

and, finding himself obliged foronce to H. d'Avigdor and Maurice Solomon. 


rerrifyinggirr- Wodehouse developed 
even more highly than most authors 
the knack of casting people he met in 
(act as the stock characters of his own 
fiction, and clearly he put his future 
biographer In toe same class as Bertie 
Welter's fiancee. Honoris Glossop, 
“a ghastly dynamic exhibit who read 
Nietzsche and had a laugh like waves 
breaking on a stern ana rock-bound 
coast". It took some time before 
Wodehouse allowed the young Frances 
to live down her reputation as a 
blighted intellectual while, though she 
readily forgave him. there was perhaps 
some faint I'esloual element of 
retaliation in her inability, or refusal, 
to read him at oil until obliged to do so 
byway of research for (his authorized 
biography (“What luck ... to have 
found Wodehouse at the age of 
seventy"). 

Honoria and girls like her always 
like the strongest possible exception to 
anyone's wasting their time on light 


Illustrated by G. K. Chesterton 


feasts, bedmaking, lights out, 
squabbles over precedence (“Today 
was one of our fractious days, when we 


The Complete Cierihews of E. Cierihe\y 


fiction, and there is certainly a touch of 
tte Glossops about Lady Donaldson’s 
sweeping .assertion that women in 
eeneral, on amount of their superior 
uuight and sensitivity, don't care for 
Wodehouse “or any humour that reties 
on total disregard for the suffering of 
iooocent characters"; quite apart from 
its gratuitous anti-feminism (one has 
ooW to think of the frightful things 
Bobbie Wickham and the girls of St 
, Monica's did. with darning needles to 
agree with Wooster, “Gins are much 
subtler in these matters than boys, 
Jeeves"), (his line of argument is 
frankly nonsensical, Nobody's in- 
nocent sufferings were ever more 
feelingly portrayed, or more horribly 
^vlncing, than Wooster’s nt the 
hinds of friends, enemies, aunts and 
[or that matter the dread Honoria 
Mrself ("She was notoriously one of 
the most brilliant women of her year at 
torion. and she just gathered me in 
hke a bull pup swallowing n piece of 


1941, which lake up a good third of this a straightforward, mildly facetious sonn Oxford iiniverQitu Pn>««, rods 
book) almost wholly uneventful life, diary oT the schoolboy lives led by University Press. £6 95^ 

For all her tact, sympathy and acumen, prisoners of war: food parcels, dorm oi9 21‘>980 ^ 

Donaldson must at times have had a feasts, bedmaking, lights out, ■ ■* . ■■ ■■ ■■ 

sneaking sense of being, in Wooster's squabbles over precedence ("Today „ ^ , r- x-r -l 

words, the bimbo that drew the short wasoneofourfractiousdays.whenwe The Complete Clerihews of E. Uerthew 
straw. Probably no one could have became more like small boys than ‘'’"putavenrogo.lt is 

made much of the press cuttings, old ever") and punishments for cheeking ®® atlractively Imndy edition of some 
school reports, interviews, speeches teacher (“Smoking stopped, canteen one hundred and forty clerihews from 
and generally piffling correwondence closed, letter-writing stopped, solitary I*’*?.® ® Bentley 

so copiously quotedThere. 'There are confinement"). His mistake was to in 19(15. 1929 and I9.i9. Shortly aner it 
photographs 01 the master's tomb and underestimate, indeed discount, the toe Reyd HuRh Head, 

of his ei^tieth birthday card, not to vindictive hysteria in England and librarian of Bciitley s old school. St- 
mention a massive chapter on his America when he broadcast his F®u* revealed that there whs in ms 
income tax. Decade after dull decade experiences on German radio. 'Ilie jibrarynmnnuscnpt notebook, lavishly 
piods past - ‘The great event of 1939 people who emeige with most discredit illustrntcd for tlw niosi part by 
was that Oxford University bestowed from (his whole shabby episode, Bentleys friend Q. K. Cn^lerton, 
on him an honorary degree in explored here in great and lucid detail, which jiroyed to contain one hundred 
recognition of his services to are still the columnist Cassandra and a”d thirty-liro clenhews of which only 
literature" -each ramming home more the Minister of Information, Duff twenty-one had been published. This 
firmly than the last Wodenouse's own Cooper, both of whom unscrupulously has now been brought out in a veiy 
conviction that ihe claims of his exploited Wodehouse - the latter from handsome, but alw entirely non-smf- 
ficlional world were infinitely more arrogance, obstinacy and perhaps ill important, facsiinilc publication: nie 
pressing than anything or anyone temper; the former from an automatic First Clenhews. it is ot tne s^e 
outside it. Always Inclined to identify proressional brutality none the less modest, ronyenient size as /7ie 
with Wooster, wodehouse became a venomous for being wholly inmersonal Complete Ltermews. 
past master at dodging responsibilities, (Wodehouse long afterwards made jt appears, was 

ducking human contact, giving intrud- friends with Cassandra, and doubly a misnomer. 'The book 

ers the slip - "sEding into the chair in Donaldson quotes a startling letter comprises little more (hnn half of 
front of the typewriter, with all the ease from Plum apologizing to ms new Bentley's output. Furthermore. It 
of an amphibian taking to water", as “buddy" for Evelyn Waugh's attempts that the original clerihews 


became more like small boys than 

ever") and punishments for cheeking a® attractively handy edition oT some 
teacher (“Smoking stopped, canteen one hundred and forty clenhews from 
closed, letter-writing stopped, solitary I*’*!®.®-?® 

confinement"). His mistake was to in 19()5. 1929 and 19.39. Shortly ofier it 
underestimate, indeed discount, the ‘■®’”®. the Reyd Hiigh Haau, 
vindictive hysteria in England and librarian of Bciitfoy s old school. St- 
America when he broadcast his Fp* revealed that tli^ whs in his 
experiences on German radio, -nie |ibrarynmnnuscnpl notebook.lavishly 
people who emeige with most discredit illustrntcd for tlw niosi part by 
from (his whow shabby episode, Bentleys friend Q. K. Chesterton, 


library a manuscript notebook. lavishly 
illustrntcd for (W most pari by 
Bentley's friend O. K.. Chesterton, 


explored here in great and lucid detail, which proved to contain one hundred 
are still the columnist Cassandra and and thirty-two clenhews of which only 


pressing than anything or anyone 
outside it. Always inclined to identify 


outside It. Always inclined to identity protessionai oruiauty none tne less 
with Wooster, wodehouse became a venomous for being wholly inmersonal 
past master at dodging responsibilities, (Wodehouse long afterwards made 
ducking human contact, giving intrud- friends with Cassandra, and 
ers the slip - “sEding into the chair in Donaldson quotes a startling letter 
front of the typewriter, with all the ease from Plum apologizing to ms new 
of an amphibian taking to water", as “buddy" for Evelyn Waugh's attempts 


I® vanishing trie: 


f gulling 


Nothing illustrates more clearly the cases wholly by, Mentiey s triends or 
lengths to which Wodehouse was the Junior Debuting Cluo ot St Paul's, 
prepared to go in hopes of being left 'Fo be fair to him only five of the 
■ — clerihews in the notebook thni were 


_ _ ... ... uicumcu IV KU III 1IUUW9 VI V^IIIK IVIi IV Mill IW HMSS 

By far ihc mosi uitcresiing na aldne» or the indifference and deriliews in (he notebook thoi 
- dieted 1 


Bentley's character. He was reserved, 
gloomy, Philistine and, in his later 
years, heavily dependent on drink. 
That shows him as a not untypical 
middle-class Englishman of his e'poch. 

He was got down, his son believed, by 
his failure lo succeed in life in the 
his Oxford contemporaries F. E. 
Smith and John Buchan did. “1 think it 
gave him more pleasure than anything 
else he achievco in life that he lived lo 
seethe word 'clerihew' . . .enshrinedin 
(he Oxford Dictionary", Nicolas 
wrote. 

Gavin Ew.iri anachronisticalk’ 
ascribes n liking for P. G. 
Wodchoutte's novels to Bentley while 
"at Oxford in the nineties". 
Wodehouse was horn in 1881, the same 
year as Bentley, and, although a 
precocious author, did not aiwear in 
book form until 19D2 with The 
Pothunters. There is, however, a 
distinct affinity between the two; their 
ideal costume is plus-fours. Wode- 
house's oldest member, who judges 
people's ch.nracter exclusively in terms 
of incir bcliaviour on the golf cniirse, is 
evoked in two fine golfing clerihews; 
“Inspiration visited Herrick / During a 
mixed foursome hi North Berwick. / 
When his pHrtner had sliced into a 
drain I He wrote To Anllica Who 
Gives Him A Pain'" and ‘in later life 
Methuselah / Became a hopeless 
foDzIer. / After he was 765 / He 
practically never hit n decent drive." 

Bentley was well served ^ his 
illustrators. His own son was by far the 
best. But Victor Reingtinum, 
illustrator of Ihe 1929 volume, has 
much of Nicolas Dentil's 
architectural purity of line. That 
technique is wliolly congruous with the 
schematic, not to say caricatural, 
nature of the verses it is used to 
supplement. Chesterton's cruder, 
murkiei, fussier pictures from 
Biography for Beginners of 1905 stand 
mil very unappetizingly n^inst the 
■ other two in The Complete Clerihews. 

But lie appears lo muen better effect in 
; The First Clerihv\v.s, of which he is the 
> in»in nUistruior. There his drawings 


intermittent forays - conducted with a 
firmness reminiscent, if not of Honoria 
Glossop. then of Aunt Dahlia's 
practiseu skill at interrogating a 
recalcitrant and potentially absconding 
Wooster - into wlinl lay behind 
Wodehousc's impenetrable amiabillly, 


were n decorative fringe around the tpxr ■ 


not fhnisj’lfefore oi.r ey« 

JierK^^ minorWters fiave, apart freni Q. K. against un unoccupied bacicgroiiml. 


}> substitute for one either (when his 

U would, on the other hand, be* mother did eventually resurface in his 

>TtJual.. •_ .1- _ ll_l_. I<«. I.. mm aa 


writers can ever have led lives of such minorsongsters nave, apart froni Q. K.- 
Intense and nithless literary purity as Chesterton, left little mark: L. R. r. 
Wodehouse, and perhaps few have so Oldershaw. W. P. H. d Avigdor and 
consistently achieved perfection in Maurice Solomon are not names lo 
their work. His friends all testify that conjure with. 

Wodehouse simpenetrau^ toe only subject (always excepting ^ notable point about the first 

f® fmi T^dii flS nM of P®*'®® Dulwich) on which he SMke clerihews is that . although only a few 

enthusiasm was writing ^re chosen for publication, they are 
two by P®’®''*® J® ''®( toe evenings we have nearly all quite strongly mark^ with 

again until he was fifteen, Wode^^ together I can’t remember his ihedtotlngiiishingcharBCteriaticsofthc 

ftl* 'nn? JlthlJ^twhen hS ®''®'‘ 'togering, for more than a few fomn, 'rjic chief of these has been 

seconds, on anything else", said described as “Inadequacy" and toe 

Dennis Mackail. Writing was all he epithet conveys most of what one 
everwantedtodoand,byBndiarge,all needs to know. Four ill-scanned or 


he did. 


scanned 


Donaldson 


anaing exceptions, make the always said that ne cou lo not m nx oi rhyme-scheme aabb is achieved only 

UODSldion urhncAlib Af kav MinktTtntA In nnacino ihpl Sir Rndenck 


that Sir Roderick 


aggressive as reiributory. He scourged extravagance, convey, ignorant or 
their faults unmercifully, whether it absurd information or commit about 
wnt> Robert Graves’s obsessiveness, some important person. _Formally 


. , 5V.iiiua III Ills uwil IIKIII 

a minor classic. VAiat made that 
Wk 80 extraordinary was its mixture 
admiration and 
'"A If. “to of asperity both Lonsdale 


commonly adopted by children 
brought up without adult support is the 


SSfe^aK“a;?ff^ i&^^ (“E«nai ensan^fed' plain / 

ffprotSedWo^^^^^^ Jout H®rrironjt toousan^ 

cni.Aiv in hk ehiidhood was was pretty bad .. ..I- had always sabre or by snot, / rw 


cin/1 m J t LrfWiiauaic 

to have brought Security in his childhood^ was 
Win their r«pective daughters (wno represented only by his stint at 
wre close fnepds from schooldays Dulwich College to which he ever 
^^'^foraWodehousewasthechild afterwards retained a profound, 
r®®'* **^®' ® perhaps obicBslye attainment..: 

Apd'rt fwto llifold School --ahd :th^ 

Jereafter Leonora’s devoted ^ule wlay® P®*‘®® '^®® 

(“by the timel first met h«^ permanently in thrall - his deepest 

foortecn ox fiftren 3ie wasin fuS emotional tie was with Leonora, who 
Sie’SS died young, and whom he clear y 

S“9rky or Snorks end honhv managed to assimilate within a stnclly 
tstrifcSg iwmbfoficeV^ WoostSan code: “Thumbs up, old 
a *»oy". he wrote to her wMn she 
^ line of ^comnLSnt »nrt announced jicr enMgeihenl to Peter 


•Auiorfftr »nH Bentley WBB right lo be pleased 

HnmeB**io die incorporntioii of his middle 

not names to n„nieiniothelnnguage.He.andit,are 

now of more account in their modest 
out the first wny iban (he first Lord Birkenhead, 
gh only a few i& floating awny into oblivion as a 
,iion, they are on whiai nre hung a few jokes 

’ marked with based on loutish incivility. As unvin 
:tens(icsof(hc Owarl observes, although quite a few 
ese has been other people have attempted 
Rcy" and toe clerihews. Bentley's are the best and, 
01 what one lo speak. Ihe most reliable. Audenls 
ill-scanned or Academic Crafflll arc, in comparison, 
lines, whore weak. “Charles Dickens I Could find 
achieved only nothing to say to chickens, I But 
a^ measure of gpssipmng with rabbits / Became oiie 
, ignorant or of hamts" must be one of the least 
pmment about distinguished items ever published by a 
on. Formally great poet. Even at his lowest depths 
nd in some Wordsworth soars far above that, No 
a familiar kind clerlhewofAuden'sIsasgopdasE. W. 

Waterloo’s pordham*^ "Miu Mae 'Wesl / Was one 
Lie tens of of the best. / 1 would rather npt I. Say. 
/ But none, by the best what". But 'that is all we hat« 


Fell . half so flat as from Fordham. 


Two -• e;tampl« of. this,l;insrant 


ley set a standard for.ihe 
Invented that few haw ' 
tlMp .for. .more than im -.- 
b, (he: ckgrihew. la still r 

not. haVb thd: ghastly : 

le limerick, so much 


J,wge or Plum") She wb< knnum as young, ana wnom ne ci 
Saqrky or Snorks and honhv ml managed to assimilate within a sti 
Wnit.a strifcSg iSS^ WoostSan code: “Thumbs up, 

PjT^«»me a *»oy". he wrote to her w^n 

lOhD * .X . ^ MM MAI I liAr laMoeiftJirhdnf in ] 


r»?^ competent miu 
Wodehoiise heroines like 
“toWe Wlc^am and Stiffie Byng. 

-^cnts.'ihe treatc 


stricllv of Si g"to= 

Woosterlan code: “Thumbs up. old 5S™n l^d haS jazz spV pink: W P? 

boy", he wrote to her when^she fff" urnlfe^kitirilwpafrof cUv .verse^ form. Jn . ; toe 

announced her engagertienl to Peter H;„JdbSolsBertielovedllkeac 6 uple 9y^toned LeJrepM^ authoritative, manner of gapnhp; 

Cazalet In 1932 . “^fot only a sound CM : Alcaeus and a.Oerihew Bentley.; 

ki>» ..viftkahiu iha nitiw cniinri MO left In . . “ji_. 41^41 n.kM tiauf nniHik iTrevereht remBrk f'Wre overheard by A-iniAwc.Aiinhncino.rhvme roval sot Jti- 


dfofathir v®”“ treated her 

J5ypp9rPlummie"-wiih 

^® ®pbWe’s or Sliffie’s 
to chumps ■ like 
fifty *®^* * cheque for 

W sffiS.5£i at nny time 

from limp to 


but probably ihe only sound egg leftTn . 
this oeastly era of young Bloomsbury ^ j 
novelists, i .’’. For toe last thirty yean j 
or so of bis life, he made do with a 
single friend, Guy Bolton (“you only 
need one friend"). Company fras lj- .j 
anathema to him;' Donaldson - telb -^^^ 
another nice story of herself and (he Amazj 


ofKothers. “ThefHCtIa",wrotcWPd^ 
house.sadly in 1931 , when liew, novels 
from Rosamund;, Lehmann and Mar^ 


vr . . J u*. •rwwwiw «iiiu . wiviaiiv'* 


Bentley. 
ftl got jW- 
ames.J ui'. 


party, 'nw pgrty-glver was hii wife ' gencraMcwiui.? ^ 

IsLsSr™ S; 
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Kathleen Dayus 

Her People 

224pp. Virago. £4.50. 

0 8tet 2757 

Kathleen DaytLS was bom in 1903 in 
Hockley, an overcrowded slum district 
of Birmingham, where she, her parents 
and flve siblings lived in a three-room 
house, one of a set of ten houses in a 
court, built flve by five, back to back. 
A standpipe, two wash-hou.scs and five 
“dry" closets were shared by the 
occupnnts of the ten houses. Work was 
hard to find, and wages low. The only 
people who did a good trade round 
there, Mrs Dayus says, were the 
undertaker and the midwife, though 
the ialter's services couldn't always be 
oflorded. Why were there so many 
children, then? (Kate's mother had 
thirteen, of whom seven died in 
infancy; the author was the thirteenth, 
“the scraping of the pot”, as her 
mother put It.) Not solely or even 
primarily because of ignorance of birth 
control, or distaste for it, but to be “on 
the safe side”, to have reserves for the 
children who were likely to die. This of 
course is Ihe consideration that has 
bedevilled faniily planning in Asia: 
first ran need to plan against death. 
Kate s family was lucky, if anything, 
since her father found a lob at a casting 
works which brought in twenty-live 
shillings a week for a twelve-hour day. 
She herself started work in 1917, 
thanks to the war: pressingand drilling i 
army trouser buttons at 13s 6d for a I 
fofty-eight-and*a-half-hour week. i 
Times have changed since, and now ^ 
we have compassion, colour television, ^ 
the National Health Service, and short 
metnorlcs. And so, Mrs Da 3 njssays of | 
the people of Hockley, “her people”, i 
they “may have had nothing, (hey < 
don't deserve to be forgotten". In tliu i 
autobiography she pays unsentimental i 
I' .lnrote^o them, not through -adult t 
moralbung (the reader can do that).buti < 
by rc-creating them ns they appeared t 
to the eyes of an indigenous and i 
intelligent child. t 

Tlie ponderous kitchen grate, so c 
much larger than the meals cooked on 

It ... the slack thrown on the back of ^ 

the;riTe to bank it up, and the old lea< c 
leaves thrown on Ihe back of Ihe slack ^ 

.. •.(he tin bath dragged In front of the ^ 

iirs< ... bread -and dripping ... t 
mouldy oranges thrown dhl by ^ 
S^heepers ,. . . th« print of c 
Bobbles" on the wall (how ousted by ^ 
'TretchikdfTs ethnic lady. If television ^ 
IS to be irusicdl, and '.'the faded ) 
photographs of unrecognizable * 
v nauseous medicines ' 
Qftheydidn'tiastoMthcritheYdIdn’t I 
do any good) . ', .'’dlrtyheads’^flenits « 
• iii.lhe hair), ploying In the < 
churchyard (does this go on today, or ' 

ardsuch oases reservedtor newfangled i 

littiiry perversions?), the malevdent i 


Living back to back 

D. J. Enright 

spiritually impoverished days. As for two policemen later visit their house, further instalment of her memoirs, 
the sexual prudery of the working so scaring Kate that she wets her Good on her! 
classes, 1 sometimes doubt whether all bloomers, which was standard practice 

ti.« r... ....^. 1.1 • .L- c -t .u- I .1 . S Jnhn Rnrln. In whnm il «AAtn« uif> nrp 


the footnotes in the world would help 
more recent generations to understand 


in the face of the law at that time. 
Sadness sets in with adulthood, in 


John Rudd, to whom it seems we are 
truly indebted for sponsoring this 
book, claims that it “stands as an 


jJ^^Ho«.helh™ingof.baVchildih .he ITS So; 

bottom leads to its being promptly Thines Turned Out" Kate marri^ in addition to the literature of 

uncovered again and beaten - otfdly 1921^A skilled enam'elleJ of brooches Si*? 

enough, you might think, in front of and badges and car-plates, she had to 5^ Reserves the 

those It was shown to. But then, give up work whenever she was T®" 

niimehmAfif haH nj^ ^ > . . . • £yCPn^ that hA niiiAlflv rnivivnre 


much sexual activity in thtK, ,l 
room back-to-backs - 
practically every instance 
Rave resulted In pregnaaS vS* 
family I suspect, was notj'i 
ypical. She describes hS 3! 


punishment had no impropei 
connotations, and when administered 
in public it served to teach the 
bystanders a lesson too. 

Kate skips along, from one inmdent 
(o another, one emotion to the next. 


I no improper M aTdtr huS^^^ «ipt thar“hV^ S' 

when administered Enemployed: it tiS he^ w“ld buy book does not Sotably when he'dete'^^ 

^ed to teach the sawdiSt from the sawmills and sell it to CandtheSbilftvo 

r_~__ Pcki__ ,u. L.j I. I u— M.i. ation'’.*nor*iwe might add) does it ai^pepa™^ 


spiteful and cruel, especiallTS 
her, while her father aKr 

when tipsy (which wasn’t vS 

usually took a back seatTeS 
assert himself on rare oaS 
notab V whon 


And because she doesn't stop to wony 
over it, Mrs Dayus gets the feel of life 
right; and also, wnich is rare, the 


reproduction of her people's speech, that she was left < 
underdone rather than overdone, llie elder of her two s( 
pains and sorrows of childhood, a down and killed 
childhood of this specific and yet not way back from sc 
uncommon kind, are run together with to let her chili 
the excitements and modest pleasures Barnardo'shome 
- and (which does not strike us as a right thing. That \ 
later importation) the protective and the nei^bou 
shrewdness. The techniques forgetting worst woman it 
round people and gauging the safest matron was a ki 
way to steal meat piesor pig's pudding soon settled dcr 
wouldnMdiobefIrmlyestaDlishedata This may remia 
time of heavy infant mortality, and of incident, when 
hunger. Kate Is reckoned to be an favourite brothei 
uncommonly honest child, but this and is taken to hi 
does not stop her blackmailing her home, his mothi 
mother: If she will promise not to teU liked having the 
padthetniihofhowMumcamebyher him, and he i 
black eye, then Mum must promise “Smashingl It wi 
never to hit her again. Both sides of the hastily adding, “V 
bargain are kept, though Kate says mean." 
there were times when she would It was not unt 
ratherhavehadhermotherhitherlhan War, when Kate' 
lash her with her tongue. enabled her to or 


sawQusi irom me sawmills ana sen u to — •- 

pubs and butchers. He died three days academic interpret- 

lifter she had had her fifth baby, "1°” - "Of might add) does it 
leaving her a widow at the age of -V?® 9^ casualties as 

twenty-eight. Not. as the blurb fas it. ‘ «««■ 

at twentySsix; and both the blurb and 
the introduction are incorrect in stating 

that she was left with five children: the “‘Whood recollected in old age”; as 


mai sne was len witn live cmiaren: me ... w.m , oa 

elder of her two sons had been knocked ® “nscQucnce he finds its picture 
down and killed by a meat van on his °l ^® . vaguely perceived", 

WAV bHck frnm whnni Qh- ui>« fnrr^H shimmonng “tantalizingly beyond our 


dhood of this specific and yet not way back from school. She was forced shimmering tantalizinmy beyond our 
ammon kind, are run together with to let her children go into a Dr f™sp , and therefore he furnishes a 
excitements and modest pleasures Barnardo'shome: "I knew I’d done the "“wrical and social background, facts 
id (which does not strike us as a right thing. That was not what my Mum b> th® time and the place, 

r importation) the protective and the neighbours thought. I was the f®*'’ ®no“gh. and economically done, 
wdness. The techniques forgetting worst woman in the olstricti” Tlie I w®® not myself troubled by 

id people and gauging the safest matron was a kindly soul, and they vagueness or 

to steal meatplesor pig’s pudding soon settled down happily enough. ™Ralpabulty. The books success 
Idneedtobefirmlyestablishedata This may remind us o? an earQer <*®nYe?jai‘8ely from the co-presence of 

k a J .. ' __.i. mm ■ I •> . « A aIiiIHV tioliival i%w^A 


iiiuueni, wnen Frankie, Kate’s ” t — “V“ 

favourite brother, collapses at school overtone sounding the “grown- 
and is taken to hospital. On his return “9, Just outside. Statistics may 
home, his mother asks him how he n *“® fr®m» out they don’t bring it 

ISIr*fl hauSnn thm m.vDAa allVe. 


a child's naturd 


something like tfiat of 
K ■;S''®”®j Mum couldn’t rwdoS 
Dad could write and just abotil 
to read the newspaper, 

Mum was a notorious led 
termagant, independenl*minded nd 
physically generous, weigWiia ia( 
sixteen stone. During iheQcvi 

PB 

widows fall in with some ronah felni 
at a country pub. Having trwied Hi 
women all evening, the men fcUcf 
L?.*? tiarn where iti 

children^ are sleepins, in ih 
expectation of requital In&ietd - 
“that’s as far as ver soo" . ihn^ 


liked having the nurses loolring after 

him, and he replies incautTously; Yet Her Peop/e might be said to be 
SmMhma It ^ better than here^’, -feminist" in some sense of the word. 
hastilyaddlng,“Well,youknowwhatI Women certainly predominate in it 
™ I?"' . « ... (even when jobless the men seem to be 

It was not until the Second World absent), as they generally do in a 
War, when Kate s skill in enamelling child's view of life, but they are «i»« 
enabled her to open a small workshop more tenacious, more outspoken, 
?if she could take back more “characterful". And it is they, 

the ^lldren- apart ftom her son, who apparently, who administer sex, or 
OT this time was a naval cadet. War dole it out somewhat gn^sinsly. One 

nVAB. UMrtalrMamaii. KiT..n. B...! • . 


In (he event Kate’s ston* is distinctly of her own, that she could take back n 
less grim than John Rudd'i me children- apart ftom her son, who ai 

n_i .«_ • I... 41.1. 4f_^_ . . . * ... J 


introduction. Privations 
comforts abound, but shi 
into something approacU 
when describing ner bre 
trial on the (w^-fo'unde< 
stealing a small 'pig'. Tt 
called Dv Ihe orosecuHon 


»vow..u,,,K iici uruiiier jacKS r* ,*r . me oio ncr mouier saying, "You can out it 

trial on the (weUifounded) charge of bMk-tp-backs. We are told that Kate away! I’ve already had a baker's dozen 

iSr*S^ ® *“'8® rm^avingnomt^rsoyowcan^^^ 

i.^® prosecution, all of them of grandchildren and sleep", and supposes tha^he is feeling 

neighbourhoodgcwsips, eitherchange ff6®t-grandchildren, plays bowls for sick from eating too much bread Wc 
tlieirtuneorcomplainofiheheatiitthe warvwkshJre, and is planning a get the impresSon that there wasn’t 

COulT*rOOni fCinA U/nmAn 1C tussaviMA M 


un«r . . . those modest Christmas 
stcxkings . . . a treasured home-mtlde 


— — J--— --- aaa aiiv 

court-room (one woman is wearing a 
large red wig “for best") or want to sit 
dpwn because of “vareus veins” (this 
one hitches up her skirt to display the 
evidence), until the magistrate, fearing 
for his sanity, dismisses the case. Then 
there is the daywhen the children find 
samples of Bx-Lax left bn the 
doorsteps,, and take them tor 
chocolate, their parents having gone to 
church for , the annual issue of 
bedclothes. .(“I thou^t hbw wicked 
and crafty ottr people were: they only 
went to church when something wu 
being given away frpe . . . TTie ortW 
ol her time they went was for weddings, 
chnstento And funerals.") fn achral 
later, half the class clamour to leave the 
room simultaneously; there being too 
many to cane, (he dubelieving teacher 
keeps them in to write lines - and the 
mevliable is bound to hapi^n 
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comes through in these individual 
vo^. Mbst striking is the distinction 
between poverty and misery, 
conditions of frugality, overcrowding 
and a lack of the most elemeniaiy 

uIijl'®*?®'*®* ® w®”n and happy 

childhood as long ns the mother was a 
good man^r and the father in work 
and not in drink. Parentt, brothers and 
sisters, the surroundings of home, all 
are l^ked bwk on with affection, the 
rare treat, whether it was a hot meat- 
pie bought at an Oldham street-corner 
® ®®w bonnet saved for over months 


suffering nothing worse io the niiift 
than Mum’s embarrassisg bUcl w 
referred to earlier. 

Life in those time) uj 
circumstances was hard for d 
concerned, in ways which today(em 
though we have our own jiA 
advertised horrors) we may y 
inconceivable rather ihaa m 
ceptable - the marUne of "rtlld' 
clothing so that it o^uldn^t be ptmted, 
to take a mild example - but, id Kilri 
neighbourhood at any rale, ibe Ians 
part of the power as well is ^ 
responsibility seems to have mt»i 
with the women. The truest ew 
“feminists”, utterly unacqualhlediiiil 
that expression, were found li ik 
working dosses: they were kno^u 
“muthers", and they were permuHili 
embattled. 


working-class young 
whom Jeremy Seabrook has co^ 
his oral history ore exceplioiu al»|® 
that lhase before wlioni a sociil worm 
holds up a microphone are Ukdy <ok 
contacts if not accredited dteiB- 
Possibly because ihe medium is 
condudve to self-indulgence [wn ® 


autobiographeiT. Mr Seabrook, w 
has a tendency to say the saw tm 
thrice over, in not strikln^y 
viravs f“No skills haw D«P 


— ^ • - — -^R***** _ I — wrvi <IH/||L11S 

. .Funniest of all, though edgv too is ^ ®®**®*^ ®n 


liQUorice laces nncTbull's-eyes . . 

, “What a (ot of fish and chips yon could 
buy (hen fortuppencel’’, and you could 
earn the odd tuppence by running 
errands or singing carols outside the 

; * H M*?.Dayus'8 book makes some of 
:iis remember OUT youth. John ‘Rudd’S 
; ;-mtiMud|on toft-accurate, no doiibt,. 
;:M| rather suggesting that the ftrsl 
;,dMde of the twentieth century is 
:chfpnologlcallyinuch the same as the 
.'atf.pf-BOBdicqa, the slum- dwellers of 
Birmingham as remote ps the ancldnt 
Etfosenns-is likely to make some of us 
'feel : our u^. And- ' likewise ' '(he 
. ‘OobasionBl footnotesi- Mum uses the 
lea-leayes over and over again before 
^ey go to eke out the slack, and when ' 

Granny cotriplhlns that the tea tastes' 
llke/'ingid's vvater" she, means it 1$ 
^ak. The notO explains: ’'outmoded • 


Mcursion into the, cbu'atryslde to pick ^ Mil teach you evei 
hojJS, which (the spclol6alst may find j'^ays get work", 
this disconcerting) occupies a third of '®^' his sor 
the took. This is meant fo be a working D*®n, seventy-odd 
holiday for the wivps and a chatige of I'l Destiny ( 

air fOT the children. The women earn ™®™ '*®very job in 
two bob a day, (perhaps there should be fhe farm, incTudtng 


ways (“No skills haw B«d cw 
forth, no abilities twted. 
remained psKlve redplenU 
rewards and offering* ^ 
accumulated. Nocreatiw respon»» 
been required.") ' . 

The occasional verbosity ^ . 


holiday for :th^vrtVp7 wsIujIISv® “SISIJ 
air for the children. The women earn ™®™ ' every job in the nardan an/i »» rr?j wow it was a degree of 

hrobobaday^^^ the form, including how^ctstoM to SJ^dvaM^ baffle for 

• " Piatmbded alaiig - and ipip it to build stone parental love 






Perhaps “combs" C^abbfovlalloii of 
’combinations’") does • > need 

expianation, and also “dolly" (foj; 
stilting the wasliing.ln the tub or 
"oopper;). but : does “throe brA» 
balls", ie the pawnbroker's? ff soj 
perhaps : “pawn". ■ .shduld be 
distinguished Trptn. '‘pont’’: therh was 
nothing like ihe latter , In those 


,.enYelopc>’Vmepos(mahfyrillthmk^'m^^ tofiod between^tSS^iM ? (J^rikplefoly 

: episode edmeS to.an end r- ar . • /®h®®Wng bn ,aik 


id.7 toittpft tl|!at:Vrem^ f^ (he’ 


.tMoretlc ki^liaii^^l^ laiwcWng • ^ 


argument does not; 
thesis, that today's young 
^ed from primary °®|L 

become marwt-iodder. ^ 

(hat parents, u^hing, fflid 
to give theijr' chifiroa ^ 
themselves had missed - 
feeling that such skills 
wisdom as they had to pa*» 
irrelevant in today's world 
shower them with *’ihinM 
learned too late that the 
with what, it feeds 9®'.'^ifrtfi 
children, vaguely aware iMt 
of rewards achieved 
does not bring lasting .',i 

. crave the next fix. ^ 

: The old lady ®8e<^ 
talked to the author 
schoolchildren passing, 
dream, swOels or 
Coke, had the rights . of 
(bo. "Comforts for ®l| 

will never know, ne ver ^ 

the 

;WarkiM‘ClaSs 

0 333 32971 6). Whicji , S 
been publUbecI, locI«4«S vSw 
from Robert Sykes, 
the' volume'*s ediiorsi; 
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'‘Clarissa", says Terry Eagleton, in the 
coune of his brief book on this longest 
of English novels, “Is the story of a 
young woman of outstanding kindness, 
rirlue and intelligence, who is made to 
s^er under a violently oppressive 
family, is tricked away from home by a 
notorious sexual predator, deceived, 
imprisoned, persecuted, drugged and 
np^, and finally impelled to her 
death. What have the critics made of 
(his narrative?" Not enough, is the 
point of his entertaining booK; and not 
(txmgh, paiticuiarly, oT the rape. The 
appearance in print for the first time of 
s Dild-eighteenth-century attempt to 
write (be rape out of the plot Illustrates 
that it has been a shock to readers' 
systems from the beginning. 

Elizabeth Echlin, nde 'Bellingham 
(71704-83), was the wife of an Irish 
iHroaet and the elder sister of 
Richardson's friend Lady Bradshaigh. 
Both sisters were assictuous readers 
and critics of Richardson's writings, 
but where Lady Bradshaigh tended to 
be sprightly, Lady Echlin was pietistic. 
Though she gave Richardson credit for 
virtuous Intentions in writing Clarissa', 
the found him “faulty” in the execution 
of them, particularly in the matter of 
what she termed “the horrid outrage", 
*ihe vile, unlikely rape". A few years 
titerihe novel's appearance In 174‘MB, 
the wrote her own version of the last 
iVM volumes, in which she brings all 
Rkhardson's leading characters to 
pdee, and leaves the heroine dead, 

. but Intact, 

Lady Echlin picks up the story at the 
ffln-banging point where Richardson 
JR it for seven months in 1748, after 
IM issue of the first four volumes. 
UarlssB, having fended off Lovelace's 
attempt at rape, has escaped from 
■m brothel in whi& he Imprisoned her, 
nj^aken roomain Hampstead; but we 
that Lovelace knows where she 
® By breaking off the narrative here, 
whwdson threw the Interest 
torcefully onto the rape. The question 
not, would she eventually live 
“Ppily ever after, but, would she 
W® immediate violation? 
wnardioDs corrrespondents were 
- “let me Insist upon a turn 
ybuT almost despairing 
JJWS half mad with joy" - but there 
ffii JO^Prieve. Early in the final 
' Sfft inveigled back 

by l5)Velace’s 


The rape’s progress 
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Marilyn Butler 

enterprising, insouciant hero would enemies. Her rape by Lovelace lakes 
5 Pl him in his Metliodislic sexual bullying to its limit, but the 

Echlin guise. At five every evening he males of her own family were sexual 
presents himself for prayers with his bullies already. It is iheir refusul to 
friend Belford, also redeemed, and a allow her home that seems to make her 
clerayman called Dr Christian who is death inevitable, and gives plausibility 
Lady Eclilin s principal addition to the to Englelon's radical reading of the 


Echliii's. in which Clnrissu dies quickly violent, insatiable in its wish for 
and privately. Most modern critics destruction”. Dorothy van Ghent 
have (presumably unknowingly) taken allows her less se.xual inilinlive, but is 
the Echlin line, ami judged Clarissa's equally convinced that she asks for 


protnicied. flamhoyani exit to be in what she gets: her "erotically tinged 
very poor taste. Eagleton approves of debiliiy . . . offers, masochistically, a 
Richardson's version, on the grounds ripe tcmntinion to violence”, and the 
that Clarissa's dying speeches and the death which follows is ‘*n common 


cast. “Mr Lovelace owns, he finds vast 


ie secs her return home in her 


satisfaction, in this pioui community, ^ffin as a uiimph ovi 7 oci y i wr ting s Sro? 

and he now thinks, there Is no such which mule bnltying of women^ is oSKake an 


easy to dispose of since, unlike Love"la« -'ihanS there are niore of these iton Engicton winning our lauahier and giving us 

Richardson’s character, he would permanently for the worse **®‘'’* ^ seldom taken so p ensure . says Warner approvingly, 

hardly be a duellist. Ladv Echlin's r i. • j. r • j sympathetic a view of its two cruecs. "Lovelace helps to undo the matrix of 
solution to the oroblem is to have Eagleton s reading of C/umirt does BunfEaglctonisseriousheisunyihing truth and value through which Clarissa 
Clarissa's brutal brother James wAvlav [J°* depend on any misapprehension but solemn, nnd he has u funny would hnvc us sec. know and judge." 
him™ a field "’5! ™s consciousiy a sequence al the expense of moal But il is a curiousiy arid iitefary 

ends in a fatal injury to both of them ™dical. He insists, nj^tly, that most of modern treatments of the rape. It Isa fashion, observes Eofllelon. that sees 
enas inarn aiinjury ioDOinor mem. what is known of Rjchar^on the man curious fact, ns he points out. ilial the the ratiist as “a [ferridean jester 

the hchlin irersion may be ill- proves his pious and safe intentions, more avowedly liberal Ihe critics are. misunderstood’', and leaves Ihe matter 
written and often umntentionallv While not quite endorsing Coleridge's the more they have inclined to Ihcre: 

funny, but It IS eminentiy wor^^^ description, Eagleton quotes it on sympathize with the rapist. Clarissn’s Lovelace, whom Warner finds 

pub ishm|. Dimiter Daphinoff is right his opening page with obvious defence of her chastity lias been seen “charming", moves towards the rape 

to stress m his interesting preface that satisfaction: “His mmd is so very vile a as symptomatic of Richardson's “with an inexorable necessily": what 

the document says much about the mind, so oozy, so hypocritical, praise- sluinness; mocking both is a wav of elsecnnthcnoarfellowdnirlici^mit 


While not quite endorsing Coleridge's the more they have inclined to Ihere: 

d^nplion, Eagleton quotes it on sympathize with the rapist. Clarissa’s Lovelace, whom Warner finds 

ms opening page __with obvious defence of her chastity lias been seen *‘chnrminB".inovesiownrdsihflrflne 


.umy, uu» li » ^imicmiv wuriii ucM.Tipiiuii, cHgiciun quotes ii on svmpnthizc With the rapist. Clarissii 5 
publishing, pimiter Daphinoff IS right his opening page with obvious defence of her chastity lias been seen 
to stress in his interesting preface that satisfaction: “His mind is so very vile a as symptomatic or Richardson's 
the document says much about the mind, so oozy, so hypocritical, praise- sluftlncss: mocking both is a way of 
reception and also about the nature of mad. canting, envious, concupiscent." bringing the book up to date. Tints 
Richardson's novel. Clarissa provides And yet tne novel as it stands Clarissa becomes ti neurotic pnule. 


a striking example of the openness of apparently 
the new form and its ability to bring its poiemicaf, 
readers into the creative process. By 
issuing it in three parts, Richardson 
invites others to think up their own _ 
endings. By casting it in letters, he 
makes his readers duplicate the actions 
of his characters, readers of the same 
letters within the text. The difference 
should have been that the ordinary 
novel-reader interpreted and reacted, 
but did not claim the other privileges of 
correspondents, like the right of reply. 

Lady ^hlirf defied the convention and 
wrote her own letters, just os she 
responded to the challenge implicit in 
senal publication by completing the 
story her own way. 

Lady Echlin's altitude to 
Richardson's version is at once humbly 
dependent and radical. She accepts the 
characters Richardson has put there, 
together with what they have said and 
done in the first four volumes; yet she 
sees that the events of the plot are, 
given the epistolary form, only the 
reports of events. Lovelace's 
conespondenis (and hence the reader) 
already know that a rape is projected. 

Later other characters, including 
Clarissa’s ill-wishers in her family, win 
come to believe it has happened. So 
Lady Echlin keeps the rape in the 
story, but only as a scheme and an ugly 
rumour, an ingenious solution made 
possible by the indirectness of 
Richardson's method. 

Viewed one way. it is a technical 
transformation, almost allowable; but 
it makes the most profound change 
imaginable to what the novel seems to 
say. Although the rape in Richardson’s 
novel is not represented directly nor 
described in ptiysical detail, it both 
dominates the plot and conveys an 
uncomfortable, unconforming view of 
the world. Even- the well-intentioned 
heroine Is in a state of war with her 
suitor and her family. Human nature, 
then, ih» be naturally aggressive; 
human life, even in civflizea^society, 
nasty, brutish and short. In (he version • 
without the rape, Clarissa moves 
nearer to Granalson, the new novel 
Richardson was writing while his 
uninvited collaborator toiled over 
Clarissa. The . leadiiiE " characters 
discuss pixiblems rathef tnaii acting oiit 
conflicts. Hiey become benevolent and 
virtuous, like the principals in 
Rousseau's Julie, ou la Noiivelle 
Hilolse, the classic sexual encounter of 
the sentimental age to come. 

Reacting to Lady . Echlin's ending in 
February 1755, Ricnardson, who could 


ino.u' ?u«Pneve. Early in the final 
' Sfft inveigled back 

brothel by iSivelace’s 
^ ber own nicely 
fhhf2?^lf packing up . her 

;^8gw and raped her. 

' to her apedcs would 

I bas be. touchy, seems 

I through the first impt 

r 


t *^ciace kidnapa 
fro® church, one 


And yet the novel as it stands Clarissa becomes ti neurotic pmde, 
apparently has an emphatic. Under the skin she is not so much 
poiemicaf, public, radical point to Lovelace's victim or antagonist ns Ins 
make - a point reinforced when kindred spirit. For V. S. Pritchett her 

Di^hnr#lenn*D Anriine* ie %u«th I » ii.^ 


Richardson's ending is compared with sexuality is like Lovelace's. 


“charming", moves towards (he rape 
“with an inexornbic necessily": what 
else can the poor fellow do iflic is out 
to dcconstnici her'? i-iis deceptive 
enticing of Clarissa from her home is 
just “Loveliicc's joke"; the violence 
of his rape is less “insidious" than the 
“will to power” which compels 
Clarissa herself to write her story, 



KicnariUonT point, t 
(WdV Echlin rape' 'arid 'death .are 
Bi connected, oddly anti#! 


T; Richardson’s, 


- i: tfi?* ^ *• 


relaxed. He 
her bowdlerized 




spare him. his capital crime, the outrage 
on Clarissa’s Honour, that: she mi^t 
not have, been spared to ye 
World? . . . If 1 hafl come into your 
Ladishiprs Scheme, I think, L would 
have permitted her to live, and .made 
h«f. the Caute !bf eyfcry; ones 
Happiness." . . ' 

Richajfdfon’ii ppidl, that vClarisife’s 
rape i tod 'death are indissolubly 

connected, oddly antl#afos one oi the 

centrat'aitoments in Terw Eagleton s 
Rape of Orissa, that bom evepb ^ 
rounds ;Ih . Glabra’S' lOTtcst with her 
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unnmoured hs sIic is of old-styk 
ontolugical cla|)trsip like (rulli, 
meaning, narrative and causality. 
Luveluce's “stioricomings", Warner 
writes, “arc nnt held nauinst him by 
the luver of comcay"; Clartssn 
picsumablv couldn't take a joke, 
although Warner docs generously 
acknowledge chat “something, 
genuinely arresting" happened to 
her when she was dru^cd and 
raped, and informs us that, having 
bMn raped, she “feels used". It is 
not, howes'er, that she has hecn used 
bv a sexual oppressor, but by 
“Lovelace's fictional macliinery". 

The combative tone is ly|)ical, for 
Eagleton has moved into the 
cighieentli century, new terrain for 
him, in what is evidently a spirit of 
mischief. While entirely lacking, he 
says, “what would appear to be one of 
the chief credentials tor discussing the 
eighteenth century, namely a nostalgic 
urge to return to it", he has noticed that , 
certain new critical departures could , 
give CfarfiSM currency with modern- , 
minded readers. The Rape of Clarissa, j 
made up of one substantial essay on j 
Clarissa and two shorter ones wnich « 
treat Pauiefa and GraiMlison, j, 
synthesizes three different methods of i 
rcadine, posl-slruciuralist ihcoiies of |. 
foxtualily, a psychoanalytical ii 
feminism, and an updated historical 
materialism. “The eighteenth .. 
centiiry", he remarks in a preface t, 
which gives fair warning, “has long 
lieen the preserve of literary 
conservatism, rarely penetrated by a 


Marxist criticism, and one purpose of 
niy hook is accordingly to appropriate 
a little of this ptilch.^ 

As a Fellow of Wadhuni College, 
Oxford. Eagleton (he post- 
structuralist. feminist and Marxist 
seems at first glance unrepresentative 
of that often rather conservative 
English Faculty. Very Oxford, 
however, and presumably a matter of 
some suspicion in more traditional 
Marxist circles, is a stylishness which 
makes him highly enjoyable to read. 
Eagicton's fonaness for epigram 


sometimes resembles that or his 
colleague at Christ Church, Peter 
Conrad, though ideologically the two 
arc poles apart. When he wants to 
observe that it does not help women to 
idealize them, Eagleton says, “For the 
eighteenth-century woman ... the 
pedestal is never very far from the pit." 
Like Conrad, he maintains a witty 
strain of sexual innuendo, overt and 
covert. “The printer fRichardson| 


remains master, coyly leading his 
readers up the garden path omy to 
regroup them submissively round him 
in the grotto." But Conrad generally 
sounds as though the object or his jests 
is to make you admire him, while 
Eagleton, less self-regarding, jokes to 
unsettle cherished notions. "Clarissa^ 
like another, rather more influential 
text of Western history, is the 
testimony left to a dead, consecrated 
body." 

Eagleton casts himself as a talented 
amateur, a posture which can seem 


>f maddening. His polemical tone will 
c turn away some readers; his eclecticism 
will alienate others. To reconcile three 
methodologies is in any case not easy, 
'* and the tone of the nook can seem 
‘‘ inconsistent, indignantly Orwellian on 
'* Clarissa's sufferings but playfully 
^ Derridean on Lovelace's fantasies. 
^ Finally, though a historical materialist 
i should not seem perfunctory about 
[ history, Eagleton on ilie eighteenth 

* century does little more than indicate 
' that the class war was going through 
' one of its discouraging phases. He is 

* very imprecise about contemporary 
I culture, and particularly about other 

novels, though it is important to know 
' whether Clarissa, read as a feminist 
statement, is really as untypical as he 
seems to imply. His sketch of society 
and its marriage customs reads, 
perhaps unfairly, as if it relies on 
Christopher Hul's essay, “Clarissa 
Harlowe and her Times", and on 
Lawrence Stone's The Family, Sex and 
Marriage, which must latterly have 
overtaken E. P. Thompson's 77rtf 
Making of ihe Et^lisli Workitig Class 
as the book by a historian most ated by 
students of literature. 

By contrast, and for some as a relief, 
Jerry Beasley in Novels of the 1740s 
writes as a fully professional 
eighteenth-century scholar. His 
project is to do for his important 
decade what Kathleen Tillotson did 
for hers in the mucli-admired Novels 
of the 1840sC[9SA). Already the author ’ 
of two bibliographies relating to 
eighteenth-century fiction, Beasley has 


Surviving the Janeites 


the scholarly credentials that Eagleton 
lacks, and his book throws out the kind 
of hard information for which there is 
no substitute. He opens a discussion of 
certain tales of low life with the 
satisfying nugget, “In the 1740s the 
pseuoobiogra^ies dealing explicitly 
with the exploits of robbers, swindlers, 
rapists, murderers, whores and other 
rogues totaled nearly three dozen, or 
better than one-tenth of all Ihe fiction 
published in the decade." Beasley has 
written before on Smollett, and he 
does so effectively here. In what is 
probably his best chapter. Like most 
American critics, he rates Richardson 
below Fielding, and he fairly accounts 
for the difference in taste by observing 
that Fielding, who is not a naturalist, is 
consistently under-rated by critics 
(often British) whose methocf is based 
on naturalistic criteria, like Henry 
James, Percy Lubbock,, F. R. and 
Q. D. Leavis and Ian Watt. 

As a survey Beasley's book is 
judicious, but as a performance it is not 
a patch on Eagleton's. One criterion of 
Henry James's for the novel does for 
any book: they divide into those which 
have life and those which have it not. 
Mostly Beasley positions himself at a 
distance from the novels themselves, 
viewing them circumspectly through 
the eyes of twentieth-century 
academics. These are almost all of a 
traditional persuasion: Beasley says 
civilly that he has learnt fiom formalist 
criticism, but if this is so it is not 
evident. He firmly states his 
preference, at the outeet, for placing 


books within their 
context. Yet when h* 
Smollett, that great lewn? 
society in aff 
wretchedness. Beastey 
account by writing rea^uffl^ 


Among the muckers 


even though it coincides 
work of Hume; current th(& 
debates, he adds, are too sonhin^ 

toberefiectedinfiSfe 

of tlie two, who sees the nhiiSfr 
relevance of the novd'f fe 
strategies, the reflection ofsffl 
in Its personal dramas, KS! 

‘‘“u work of literature SiTS 

uphold orthodoxies 

Beasley in fact bears out Eaekin'i 

can represent the literature d iW 
as more uniform, more prow, ^2 
spineless and more timeK^ „ 
good literature ought to be. FliUrt 
paraphrase creative works s U 
enough; to paraphrase the rectad 
academic view of them is bd* 
Beasley’s book is cleariy dedgued m 
reuabie account to put into the hai 
of students ▼ but a high price caall 
paid for asking them to think ttidr 
like driving the intolligeni « 
elsewhere. Eagleton Ii 
rolleagues to think kindly of him, 
he has done them as good a seme 


Pat Rogers 


David Gilson 
A Bibliography of Jane Austen 
877pp. Garendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £SQ. 

019 818173 6 


' Austen’s library had come to light: 
Gilson is able lo provide details of 
nineteen. Where Keynes had only a 
few scraps of “miscefianeous writing" 
to piece together, his successor has a 
substantia] body of minor works to 
dweribe. It is worth recalling that in 
1929 the full text of had only 

just appeared forthe first time. Neither 
Vo/«mef/ie First nor Volume Ihe Third 
had seen the light, whilst their 


' "Stilul indirect liber In romanul 
Eniina" would prove to throw more 
jight on the text than this blunt critical 
instrument generally does - if only one 
could read the Romanian properly. 


• 1 0 measure the gap between the two Jane’s niece Anna Lefroy. 

figures. The nine sections oT'Keynes seconda™ '^’materS 

addition of three; fresh salons in * 

Gilson. If -anything,' the dlspinitvis than I ino' tPu » 

, oS.“ p'oiSSi h^tedf lis 


^aln, perhaps the item listed as 
Walter Elliot y los espejos: simetria y 
contrapunto en la tipificacidn realists 
de Jane Austen" win yield more than 
one suspects. There is a good deal of 
kitsch around: seatimentalized 

^ articles in Farintrs 
Weekly edited “Jarie Austeii lived 
here . pioiu tributes ("Hampshire's 
Jane was born two hundred years 
footling • notes 
C,P*1e friends of Jane Austen"’). But it 
all testifies to the llvlrtg strength of the 
novels: the writers we choose to rip 
open are at least those we read. It is 
heartening rather than titherwise to 
Iwn that Jane has penetrated to the 
edge of the Urals: a scholar at the 
A. M Qor’ki University of Perm' 
(Molotov as was) has been writing on 
her moral art: 


The wealth of ancillary material 
includes printing costs where known; 
“publishing history”, which actually 
stretches to the history of composition ; 
the sale of copynght; association 
copies; saleroom records; and 

K rovenanc^ of the copies described, 
lore daringly, the description even 
extends to renews and contemporary 
comments. Perhaps a bibliographer is 
venturing ulira'crepidam when it comes 
.to raarting the critical heritage under 
each early edition of th'e six novels: on 
the other hand, the results arc totally 
fascinating. One finds, for example, 
Maijsfield Park thus endorsed in June 
1814 (the source is private 
correspondence, as in many of (he 
comments): "It is not much of a novel. 


wacwiicre. rirsi ot all, there is the 
beautifully fell description of the early 
““‘ons- These contain all the 
information anyone is ever likely to 
■ need. Gilson says that his model was 

that recommended in Philip Gaskell’s 

New Inirodueilon to bibliography": this 
doesnt result in anything especiallv 
In such matters as the 
collation or contents, but it is 
impressive 

thorOMhness. One major advance 
substitution of 
■ . '“®’P![8es for quasi-facsimile 
of fact, 

uaskell spends quite a lot of his 
chapter on bibliographical desniption 

in fiuidlnp in ... L.-.-.'. 


Spii-riiBhUteiri) :T^ ekw^^^ 

.onwards., N^t comes "liatorediiions' : a -j' r'. ,' 1 ' ' ' 

and -seteclibna”. eotnWnirig • • the^ s’Wanoikh to make 

collected f und separate pub^ations . or W deplore the 

.which were!' treated individually by I?™i“9*'«*S‘(«pbafod “findk" of the 
Keynes. "Mipok works" corfeaaonds’r fot‘W|ten«). or to 


■yf iug die reaSer" the SS 
Si title. TTipse 

the tdak 

wllfepl cheated .byma labovir-saviiig' 

If 

to confo8lqn.,The technical ilotesTri 

of ,ho 


more the history of a family party In (ho 
TOuntry." A Mrs Pole thought Jane 
Austen s books wore "so evidently 
written by a Gentlewoman’'; o critic 
from Jena in 1816 declared, "Sle ist 
eine giackli<me Beobnehterinn der 
stillcn hausllchen Familienlebens., 
dessen Zelchnung ihr gellnai" (I'm not 
so sure about the “sti(T").^ Marin 
^nwrth calls Norihanger Abbey 
>iUc and water’’; in 
iBJZ the American press terms the 

SSShiKI I comparison, 

Immoral rhapsodies 
Conlarlni, and the 
S ” Ti - perverted and 

;"s®"edbistory-of Mr James”. Many 

s«tIon,_splehdid as It is, 
must yield to. the third in point of 
.S illuminaUon. 

*be segment devoted to 
translation, and- 1 do not think it is 
simply a reviewer’s urge to llim u« 
SSj,.*'®‘«J^hlclv Incites th£ 

• miscellaneous 
what It’s worth, has got 
fome choice entries - “Would Jane 
“ KMdUbrarian?'- 


- known in Western Europe (occukul 
references by Philartle Ctiula 
Amiel, Valery Larbaud »(' 

withstanding), and a dpher ovtrliqi 
parts of the globe. It would takti 
deeply engrained cynidiin lo butoi 
any doubt that this proc«s has tui!| 
increased the public stock of harmte 
pleasure. 

Of course, one can never be snn the 
tlic foreigners are gstilag otu lu 
Austen. Perhaps they shodAl 

anyway. What thiP bibllogM' 

enables one to do is td nake i w 
impressionistic guesses, on the bdid 
titles mostly. Some nadooi stu 
csnecinlly prone to ialerpreliog « 
edliorlnirziiig the work. Anwi| Ik 
Portuguese Items, Fantasias 
will he nil right, but 1 am aoHonrt 
nbout Persuasion under the |u1k« 
Sangiieaziil, which makes it sowdiB 
the work of some cousin to Blitf 
Ibtificz. You con have, incIdeDtm 
either O mosteiro de NohliansfrvO 
mIsiMo de Norihanger. I 
former bodes more hapi^ly. (A W* 
version entitled Heldin op hoi bgg ! 
lo. the world of straight, Iflop 
screamingly urgent, Gothic.) 

A revealing detail is the way in 
translators cope with the ^ 
vmmetrical titles. Semt * 
Sensibility owes its 
accidental semantic 
En^ish, not exactly l»jwj 
anywhere else. One strong, nW 
answer, actually in a S was editjoOj^ 
supply the Pascailan venlon 
e/ & This Is taken a 

in the Portuguese etjuivalenti^JS 


dramatizations (a. : new ieciloh); i^ber, of ShakesMare’s.or'of^Jttae 
continuations and- completions (also they -had 

new); books owned Jane Austen; n .■ Even a- 

miscellaneous segment; and finally a ' have, to 

huKlyRugmdnted listing of biograpW 

and critical studies! '223fJi®tf*?9f*^PP ‘J8PP®n Jane: her. 

Each area displays far greater .;cdunt ,takon-*mi3**Her^ 
density In coverage,: arid, it Sll be ' 


eirough to rilustrate this’ point .frortij ’Mhrn . : has.'irii'oto-red vm* ^ 
selected cases, Keynes Included . UO -wortyofSiieftSiS’’-^^ 
separate tepriius:. &llSori> expanded- ri® ' 
secliOD runs to 425 itemli. In (he'1929 aSldeffic' lopS dje^K 
volume only five books from Jane conceivably a Rotoahidft 


‘ good ’ 


Jatie An.#.« “^mmoaatlon of 
®» mdicaied, 

v2rtlf,n« ^ *PnnkHng of Freqdi 
versions, • together with a Cnaniat. ■ 

SwedSS 1 M?- JM. : onwards. 


’rentiiiVVSn-™? iwpriiietfi- 

- ^>h^;JceKndnj 
si?4 lEe?a«fe 


de conifdo, Among many 
transpositions of Pride md r^. 
(most of which I don't , undent 
there is a particularly fora veiw* 

Kannada entitled 
the most satisfying aj™ 
combining alliteration ,aad hh^ 
charge, is surely the Polishrejw® ■ 
sense and sensibility as 
rohtantyezna. That must h«v« p • 
book right. ijA 

Amoue the swiiy obitu^ JjJ 
Jane received, a few lines sWW 
(he Monthly Magdzine 
1817: "ftqvinwal • q«3S 

Hampshire.. D/ed. At 
Miss Jane Austen, dflughl^;^ 
Rev, Oeq. Auste.n, 
Steventon, and aulhbress 
Mansfield Park, Pri*.®®! Sffi 
and Sense and SensibllitV' 
of the authoress may h«ve 
more than a prdwncial 
the books Jive on. and 

even now extei2liflg. What 

bibliography show*, jit|“ Jgl 
; clear oi^nization and 
for deialli; ft that J®®® ®®y“S[S i 
Janeites, Ewn jbe 
doctoral candidate^, » 

deatbrdciaUifg JSns; ® 

oyerconie her. Tlie <»« t®®*! 
many change anq paw* ; • v"; 


Ian Hamilton 

Dan Bavin (Editor) 

awt Stories from the Second World 

'VH . „ 

23{^. Oxford University Press. 

0^192129732 

“Horiton will always publish stories of 
nure realism, but we take the line that 
ionnecled with the blitz, 
the shopping queues, the home front, 
deserted wives, deceived husbands, 
broken homes, dull jobs, bad schools. 
«oup squabbles, are so much a picture 
S our ordinary lives that unless the 
workmanship is outstanding we are 
i£8inst them.” So Cyril Connolly 
chared in 1944, and his words must 
fagve dampened a few war-time literary 


rmstof rawsubject matter, only to be 
lold by ih9 lop man in London that he 
really doesn't want to know about how 
your semi got gutted back in ’40, nor 
about how your wife has just been 
Interfered with by a pacifist. Not only 
this, but even your more generalized 
Dulerial is suddenly declared to be way 
out of bounds: the drab routines of 
Aiiny life, the alienation of the left- 
wiDg sensitive suddenly brought into 
live contact with the sturdy prole, the 
dilemma of the humanitarian antl- 
fiirist who believes the war is just but 
can't stomach military violence. And 
u for the old Thirties “clinical" 
nxitine, the icy eye of the Mass 
O^rver, the camera within the 


camaraderie . . . even this, the most 
reliable of stand-bys, must now it 
seems be ditched. 

Not easy for a new boy, then, in 
1944. However, ns Dan Davin's 
anthology makes clear, a fair amount 
of the above type of “war-writing" had 
already been achieved before 
Connolly's outbreak of en/ufi- indeed, 
it was probably the sheer volume of 
available slice-of-lifo, non-fiction 
fiction that had driven Horizon'sediXor 
to beg for a respite. Missing from all 
those decent, genuinely suffered 
letters home was, quite simply, the 
flicker of an individual talent - only 
rarely did Connolly get the feeling that 
this or that writer would function at all 
interestingly in times of peace. 

Dan Davin's selection offers, 
probably, the best work of tlie period - 
certainly,, 1 can’t think of a war-time 

- .r wnich should not have been left 

hopefuls, imagine yourself stuck in out -and for the most part it makes for 
billet io ^st Anglia or Burma, dutiful reading. As reportage, almost 
ibi^ with creativity, choked with the every piece has some period interest; 
rmstofrBwsubjectmatter.onlytobe as fiction, though, only five of these 
' — ' ~ twenty-four stones would, it seems to 

me, find a olace in a "non-period" 
anthology or modern writing: two by 
Davin himseif, two by Alun I^wis, and 
one by Kingsley Amis. There is an 
eerie little item by Graham Greene 
about propaganda ministries, and a 
sentimental Blitz-spirit fragment by 
V. S. Pritchett - each of these, I feel 
sure their authors would agree, are 
fairly bottom-drawer. “Flying Officer 
X'’-(h. E. Bates) is represented, and 
for me his datedness has almost total 
charm; not everyone, though, will 
thrill to lines such as: "You can't 
believe how bloody wizard it is. You 
can’t know what it is like to see the 


leaves so green on the trees . . 

There are lots of “wizards" and lots 
of “prangs" throughout the book, and 
there is far too much straining for the 
authentic rhythms of working-class 
speech. Lofty and Chulky and Nobby 
can be heard speaking of “the mucking 
Army” and a typical oialogue goes like 
this: “Goodnight you muckers". 
“Goodnight mucker". All Other Ranks 
(with the exception of Alun Lewis's 


Glossing the Bard 


thorou^Iy Welsh Welshmen) arc 
either Cockney or unplaceably “rural" 
and they are invariably simple in both 


heart and mind: 

Ay, he were a queer chap. 1 reckon 
he's done himself in all right. He 
were just the kind of chap to do 
himself in. Queer bloke. There's 
something wrong with a chap what 
gets like that. 


Nearly all of these short stories are 
extremely short (this by Davin’s 
editorial decision; he wanted to be 


"representative”), and as a result very 
few of them have the time or space to 
develop much in the way of plot. 
Where there is narrative manipulation 
it tends to be cursora and feeble: of 
course the Italian POw will eventually 
charm his way into the flinty hearts of 
his grim Scots custodians; naturally, 
that Dullying officer will turn out to be a 
coward, and so on. The general effort 
throughout, thou^, is near- 
documentary. Most of these not veiy 
gifted writers simply wanted to tell 
what might not otherwise be known. 
And in the case of the half dozen or so 


active-service yarns it is hard to think 
that even Cyril Connolly would have 
been able to say that they had taught 
him nothing. 


David Nokes 

Giles Gordon (Editor) 

Shakespeare Stories 

239pp. Hamish Hamilton. £7.95. 

0 241 10879 9 

“I am not only witty in myself, but Ihe 
cause that wit is in other men", boasted 
Falslaff . a claim happily justified a few 
years ago by Robert Nye. Not Falstaff 
alone, but troupes of Shakespearean 
characters have enjoyed reincarnation 
in adaptations, imitations, parodies 
and tales. Shakespeare permeates all 
subsequent English literature; 
nevertheless there is something faintly 
nostalgic about n volume so explicitly 
conceived as n series of literary 
homages as this collection of 
Shakespeare Stories. It seems to recall 
(he bardolatry of a more innocent age: 
we are back in the world of Lamb's 
Tales from Shake^eare and Mary 
Cowdcn-Clarkc's the Girlhood of 
Shakespeare's Heroines. Indeed the 
first story, by Paul Abletnan, gives us 
the adolescence of Cordelia and 
Edgar, a tale of young love that doses 
with lines of leaden foreboding: “I 
thought Ihe King had more affected the 
Duke of Albany than Cornwall." 

Other stories fill out those little gaps 
in the lives of our old favourites with 
information that Shakespeare 
neglected to supply. Kingsley Amis 
conflates Shakespeare's Macbeth with 
the historical king of Scotland in order 
to present him at the papal court in 
1054. Fred Urquharl gives us a worm's 
eye view of Macbeth^ court ns related 


by that shadowy character the Third 
Murderer, who turns out in be not only 
Macbeth's bastard son, but also his 
incestuous bed-fellow. For Godfrey 
Smith (he story of The Merchant of 
Venice becomes a series of juicy 
anecdotes in a garrulous letter home 
from Shylock's wife to her sister Sarah. 
The main problem with this 
“Rosencrantz and Guildenstern" 
formula is the difficulty of harmonizing 
the minor key of these back-stage 
narratives with the muffled booming of 
Shakespeare's major themes in the 
distance. There is a modern 
knowingness in (heir off-hand, 
confidential idioms that suggests 
parody more than fascination. 
Nowhere is this more apparent than in 
Angela Carter's “Overture and 
Incmenial Music for A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream" in which the little 


The good shoemaker Schweik 


Indian boy Is served up like a salacious 
. curry of oriental spices. Whenever 
Shakespeare's lines are quoted they 
are quickly qualified by revisionist 
glosses added like moustaches on the 
Mona Lisa: 

'She never had so sweet a 
changeling; 

And Jenlous Ohcron wouldhave the 
childl' 

Misinformation. The ' patriarchal 
version. It was all between my 
mother and my nuntie. wasn't it; all. 
The other favoured formula for 
these stories is the modern-dress 
version. Iain Crichton Smith turns 
Hamlet into the case history of a 
problem family in which the son who 
used (o be good at English has gone 
sulky and taken to hanging around 
snooker hz'tlls. We are spared the 
melodrama of a pile of corpus behind 
'the laundromat, however, and (lie 
story ends with a reconciliation scene 
to ^adden Ihe hearts of social workers 
everywhere. No such happy escape, 
thouah. for Ossie Bellow. Allan 


Alan Bold 

KovA.K.Hbatk 

Kviko; or The man who could not , 
luphh mouth shut 

^p. Aliiion and Busby. £7.95. 
08»314?Q5 [ 

errslic behaviour and endearingly 
wsurd character of Roy Heath’s hero 
Kvaku make him a Soldier Schweik in 
Street, Guyana. Kwakii begins 
fo life as a Quyanan village idiot end is 
perfect, in the part. The art of fiction 
preiens him with a series of cballenees 


low into urban audacity. Kwaku is 
wwaw resourceful: “A quick iook- 
fwind at his fcUow men convinced him 
wM there was much protection in 
wiocy, and that intelligence was like 
me plnupla palm, bearer of good fruit, 


but afflicted with thorns. So he fell 
'back into a state of idio^.” Like 
Schweik, Kwaku seems destined for a 
life in uniform, for Blossom, the village 
bookworm, finds work with the Pubne 
Transport in Ne^ Amsterdam and 

E romfses to use ner influence to 
iwaku a job as a bus driver. He, 
however, sees his future in more 
exalted terms, for “even then Kwaku 
believed in his superiority over other 
men . . .No.hccouldnotendhisdays 
at the wheel of a bus, the hero of small 
boys." 

No indeed; Kwaku has a dream, and 
Heath delights in showing the contrast 
between that dream and the reality that 
descends on him. For example, 
Kwaku's dream involves the 
possession of a -wonderful wife, a 
woman who will give him a sense of 
responsibility as well as a feeling of 
masculine pride. “She got to be tall”, 
Kwaku tells his uncle, “but not too 
(all . . .Shemusn’tgetvexedificome 


home drunk, but she herself musn't 
drink. She must know how to spell 
good, but she mustn’t spend too much 
time reading ... She musn’t have a 
flat chest or a huge batty, like Blossom. 
Blossom inan-fnend always falling out 
bed Cause she batty .does stab him 
every time he turns. ’'What Kwaku gets 
is Miss Gwendoline, who is fertile 
enough to provide him with eight 
children but who despairs of Kwaku's 
great expectations and copes with 
misfortune by turning to the bottle. 

To keep body, soul and Miss 
Gwendoline together Kwaku sets up as 
the apprentice shoemaker of the 
village, though he is constantly 
searchiim for more rewarding work. 
When viiiBge life exhausts him with its 
endless trivialities he is not entirely 
defeated, for he recalls that he is a man 
of destiny "expected to carry out some 
mission ne had forgotten." What this 
mission amounts to is uncertain, 
though Kwaku comes inexorably to the 


Mischance and mayhem 


Stuart Sutherland 

Tom Sharpe ' 

Tlntage stuff ' , 

nS^*?ri^'il* Sharpe's new 

Si* S harpe 
9** mischance in a 
fiinnv^^Hl! plausible and 

ihatL S* problem has always been 
S! ver stays at his best fbr long; 

scatology and 

®ollM?u'e played by a 

- ^ f chateau. He 

lendttS ^ s^iiopbrehic, 
metaphor 

Jv Wfl tpjdhy Olodsfone ^We' 


must burn our bridges”, he does 
precisely that, but one feels that 
Shaipe could have made more of the 
youtn’s inability to cope with metaphor 
than he has. Peregrine’s response 
“Eleven o'clock” to the injunction 
'Take your time" is not quite good 
enough. : : > 

Peregrine has all the' skills ' of the 
SAS, and the first outbreak of mayhem 
occurs half way through the book when 
he and Glodstone jgain entrance to the 
chfiteau - disrupting an international 
conference in progress there. The 
casuals list, however, Is remarkably 
low- the Russian delegate Is shot dead 

J At A #hmiion 


Given his unevenness, and his liking 
for beastly and degrading situations, 
one wonders why Sharpe remains so 


malign . the mpdern; schoplboy, since 
$uch.topi^.vn>|t have lost 
now that they areiK» hMigenfbrUdden.. 
Sharpe certainly lacks erotic. apMal, 
since engagement.in sex and indeed 
In any other activity always: hu 
untoward consequences for his 
characters, perhaps the victims ^re so 
unifonnly nasty that many readers (»n 
relieve their; own wife, by enjoying 
without guilt (he unpleasant things that 
happep.to them,. 


conclusion that he must seek his 
fortune outside the village. 

Kwaku leaves for New Amsterdom 
because he is sure, from the gossip he 
has heard, that the town is made for 
him. hie is not conspicuously successful 
at finding fnmeas a pbotographer. but. 
is fortunate in ingratiating himself with 
an old shoemaker who lakes him to 
Winkle, a quarter of New Amsterdam - 
once celebrated for Us blacksmith 
shops, “And", says Heath, “that is how 
Kwaku Cholmondeley. shoemaker 
from C village, inveterate liar, would- 
be photographer, near bigamist and 
father of eight children, came back to 
(he old but despised occupation of 
shoemaking, of making teathe^wear 
for other people's feet.” In Winkle, 
however, Kwaku develops a skill for 
selling folk-medicinal cures to 
hypo^ondriacs. As a result he Is 
suddenly wealthy and respected for the 
first time in his life. 

Kwaku's new position gives him self- 
confidence in addition to his already 
strong sense of his Iniiate worth. He (s 
insistent on proper financial and social 
recognition of his ^fts, and is quick to 
advertise his expertise. At Ihe Mate of 
his kuccess and celebrity Kwaku 
returns in triumph to the village, only 
(0 find his world beginning to 
disintegrate. Miss ' Oweiidoline ■ -is 
afflicted 1^ an illiiess. that Kwaku, 
cannot cure; tO'tnqke lhin^ worse, a , 
hew healer moves , into- :Newi 


though, for Ossie Bellow. Allan 
Massie's latter-day Othello, Ossie is a 
negro heavyweight, "a big black 
bugger" who inhabits a seedy post-war 
world of London pubs and gyms 
accompanied by his upper-class rant, 
Desi Lnwrence. Their deaths in a 


forbear a -tear. Bricid Biophy updates 
(he English lesson from Henry k into a 
vignette on the callowncss and 
callousness of young lust, filtered ! 
through the pidgin idioms of English as 
a Foreign Language. Paul Bailey gives 
us a South London Sycorax who 
conceives her Caliban inadivine knee- 
Ircmbler up against, a Deptford alley 
wall. 

The most successful stories here are 
(hose which free themselves of 
Shakespearean echoes and develop 
(heir own melodies. Salman Rushdie's 
Yorick owes more to Slenic than lo 
Shakespeare; William Boyd fitids- 
Arcadin In the ritunls ondremances of 
an Officer's Mess; Francis King’s. 
Timon is a Becketljan relic; Rpbert 
Nye turns the second-best bed into ihe 
setting for a: first-class fioor-show; 
Elspeth Davie and Emma Teniiant use 
the language of floVv'ers.to recrbale the 
sufferings of-Kermiotie. and Ophelia.. 


in a. Sharpe novel would. expect to be 
shot. 

To compensate for his self-restraint 
with regard to the slaughter, qf .his 
characters, Sharpe has overdone the 
scatology. Among other incidenU, we. 
read, coltlOn with' a corp^, 
prolong^ vaginiamusocourringdpnng 
mtercoarse, a patient diwvered 
wearing a tickler, while sleeping witn 
Mi nui>e, numerous tad i bloody 
canlngsi much talk of .sodomyj taP 
deitigmg of Glodstone byisewage and 
sanitary towels. All 
though riot particnletly' nti 


.iTo complete the selection of, Vera 
Brittain’s work currently available, 

194^ 33400! 26^ 

and Bornm (firstpubllsh^ in 
379pp. £3.50., 0 8^.:?^ .The 
firstV conceived as a con.tribjJtlon to 


beginnings, then, the book moves 
.•towards a .poignant, close showing 
Kwaku - and ' Miss Gwendoline , 
depending solely ori-each other.' Roy' 

. Heathputeall msconsideiiable-skillsT . 
of narralfpn<- characterization and 
description - on display In a book that . 
ednyeys its comic vision virith wisdomas'' 
welVaswU; 

bobk'is unsatisfacfory- ''pedeiitila^ 
oveiwritten, aumbersome- aa fictioni' 
the' reformist i^ulto..behindi.jt-..ia. 

.' uhimoeachable.iTneswoncr novel alto 
ta)tek as its theme the wy^ol^cml 
- $carringcausto by war, Itanero(h0fn 
' 19^) u. the son ;of -a man whoite 

exiforiencM: III', the. irepches. have , 

' turnip Mmiihto a’pitrtflst vicar.'The 
partatiye itadompesm -iboth Worm f < 
;Wers» attdexan 


Bealricc H^bb 


.'AvafiablG on 

.•-from'- 

:QUBil|t(^ck-Healey 

Q?S53!6?333 • . ;v 
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MICHAEL The great little victims 


KORDA 

Worldly Goods 

. . ajolly good read, satisfying on 
all sorts of levels.’ 

NINA BAWDEN, Daily Trlegmph 
'WortdlyGooda, by its plot, its 
characters, the quality of its 
language and the speed ofits 
narrative is a book ofastonlshing 
force. The portraitoftwosocieties— 
“Biiropeanand American- is 
formidable and gripping.’ 

DOMINIQUE UPIERRR 
0370309324 £7.95 

STEPHEN 
BENATAR 
Wish Her Safe 
at Home 


in 1872. Incidenlally, the whole topic 
J* H. Cl Leach schoolboy homosexuality (named 

“Eton disease" at my own school) is 

" ■ " dealt with by Ollard in a fashion at once 

KECHARD Ollard understanding and perceptive. 

An English Education: A Perspective Eton’s receni literary and 
of Eton intellectual distinctions are as 

2IAnn rnllinc £Q QS remarkable as her political ones: 

o fifflMw " Aldous Huxley. Maynard Keynes, 

' . ■ Cyril Connolly, John Lehmann, the 

I - u I 1. I-. Sitwells, the Flemings, Robert Byron, 

Of making many books atout Eton S. F. Dow, A. J. Ayer, Anthony 

w'M* »*' Powell, “Henry Green’’, “George 

flib/nwrop/y at the turn of the century Orwell" RoaerMvnors Patrick Shaw! 

ssfaiKSirwits?! 

Ss.?,”ss?s£t“s; 




»:>■■■■ 




I items, ft may 
here that 


ScWii interesling to hear even more of his 

, views on the relationship between this 


biblioaraohv deliberaiefv verv views on me relationship between this 
sel«liVe menlionf or so of talented men and the 

' wofks rather suror?s"nfil^ Intellectual 

SUerUllisS®!^^ S'? “irb'e.'jce n which they lived; though 


Christopher ^ 

I 1960. An English Educaiion has Its Sd h 

origin in the lack ofa book about Eton J5,vien»**i?r n^f«»vS ^ 
between the two World Wars; nnd r ''“HPi*® 

Ollard firmly overs that “There is no 

I -e .1 lamiliar to manv readers: and nilarH*« 


aspects of Eton life. This, again, will be 
familiar to many readers; and Ollard’s , 


'With this marvellous book, 
character ond pootry return to the 
English novel . , . Rachol isone of 
the great English female 
characters, like the Wife of Bath or 
FloraFinching, . . ' 

8. J. NEWMAN. T.L.S. 
0 370 30491 8 £6.95 


GENERAL 

TRISTAN 


Whose photograph of whom? (See page 1247, co/wnn i; 


inierprctea vsnousiy according to the n :«cT n« «rk- I ' r T n - . — 

viewpoint ofthe reader. Whether such rSi^fi i, T 

a book is needed, time and sales will J— /CiSSOIlS lOT 11T0 

tell: but. to bo fair, the evidonra nf q“«elaD9“*what sccm to have been the ^ -a-wA. axxw 


I tell; but, to be fair, the evidence of 
I publishing I, i„o.y i, on OllarxI’s side. ClaudT^lliora'nd 


n> r<. a>i II ...... L.II1UU aiiu Ilia rruvusi. LOra 

'vas founded in Quickswood (Hugh Cecil) - who 
1440, however, there are nearly five appears as a most unappealing figure - 
yeora. to ®oveN before the whereas his account of M. R. James as 
target area is reached. Ollard's Provost and Cyril Alinaton as 
coyeraw of the early period is Headmaster provided. Tr twl 
naturally fairly cursory, and. for more reviewer, some of the most 
*tail’ Maxwell Lyte s admirable sympathetic and engrossing pages in 
History (fourth edition. 1911) remains the book. pages m 

indispensable. Surely the most a r. e • i . . 
astonisliing - to us - episode in the < financial and other details call 
school’s early history concerns 5*^ “niment: when Oscar Browning 
Nicholas Udall.Headmaslerffom 1534 ^®®^‘®™ssed in 1875, he had a huge 
to 1543, and author of Ralph Roister disposable income of £3,000 

Dofs/er, who was not only Implicated, " Perbaps worth 

with iwo of his pupils, in the*^ theft of *o.day s money. The starting 

silver plate from the school, hut”lso ,/® w® lS?5SSl: lv7was£420pa 

aroused of homdiexual activities with ^ itipepd 

them - 01 n time when the death 


Cyril Alington 
provided, for 


JPNPS 

AStleadji 

Trade 


In this autobiqgraphy of his early 
year4, the international ly 
, celebratedWel^^piloraiid ' 
etmlorer looks back to his Idyllic 
cWl^oodinWeatWales.'andto ■ 
his nrat Job as apprentice aboard a- 

coastal sailing Ketch in the 

' .thirties., . 

■ 037030472 r £7.60 .. 

rdWaibono 

AVisittoaRiBmbte 

• and Magioa!. World in 
the Heart;of the South 
Americen Jungle 

T'LbRlNDA 

PONNER 

’^SAobo'/ib ^v^ihiedirt^^ 

• . Jio^t^oflUb withan Ama^ i " 

, ^;,^nyan;tnhe‘MfctI ha^^e 

JOHnhbmmino’ 
: 'AsetimtivebiKikabouVaniiici^ ‘=- 
TOlgnedi^eiabea^ 

' ' ..ptll oraflectioriaridg^Mpathy ‘ 

i ’pnyudlceandhate.^^^^" . 


penalty could, in certain circuni- 'u ^4,750 pa (plus house, 

sj.inccs. beinvokcd. The Privy Council oSn^ 'veil 

cleared Udall of the theft, but he was *100,000 at today s values. On 
committed to prison on the other u matters, Ollard, K.S., should 
charges. The story does not end there; 5 ®) 1 ? a number of misprinu 
UduU not only sccqrcd his arrears of , mlsspelllnM (Including 
pay , from Eton, but also - despite a .hilWfPfi v.^W^ng"); I do not 
cumculum vitae which must by now 15'"**batB^ie Wooster made a /infi/i 
bave horrified any ancient equivalent 9^,?PVa! whatever 

pi Oabhitas aiid Thring - later became 5”®^ aproar.ln Under 7^ F7mj, the 
Headmaster of Westminster. Eton “all rawed fist but 

■i-«nir liine r^.. — .. .. 00116 so Tssl 88 Stroke" is the chapter 


9njr au. nurrar ranipf, /k b *p « unuore 

flWrpj./Moeurs, indeed. . Ur- };;T. Coke); see first edition, p89. 

becomes more deeply engaged It was An 

at thls.rime that Eton beganto develop ^''arddealsfairlybiitfirmlywlththe 
f [hose political connections which have a In 

1 been, jcver since, so .remarkable a K??* ’ welcomed 

feature of England’s political life; of ?.i® approach to the school, 
miinv«i*ia nrim«u.,M.i..r,:.-.i-..__ .. . and a mrim halanM.) i ■ _• 


Andrew Hislop 

Arthur Marshall 

Whimp^lng in the Rhododendrons: 
ine Splendours and Miseries of the 
English Prep School 

174pp. Collins. £6.95. 

0 0() 216647 X 

"Now that his writing has improved, 
we have been able to discover how 
little he knows" i.s the choice 
conclusion of a boy’s report unearthed 
(or written passing .improvement) by 
Arthur Marshall for this volume of lus 
own nnd others’ rcniiniscciiccs of ihni 
quaint, farcical barbarity - the 
preparatory school. 'The persistence of 
mis institution, despite brief 
fashionable flirtations by the British 
upper classes with (he tediums of 
sexual normalcy and with that old 
chestnut about concern for the welfare 
Of children, and dc.spite the surprising 
failure of pnsons ancl asylums to rccniil 
ewn more clients from the many 
suitable cases for treatment who are 
entnisted with the plummier of the 

!?- ir?*f >a only Pa^’Jly due Co 

me little that our major minors know 
whal is realty haDDenlns m 


. MiwMf iiaw Dcen » viDwcy 

*0 precisely I suppose, be 

how this happened, IS there any great prolonged hymn of 

mystery? Eton IS. andalwayshasfcen, and adoration to the beloved 

■ftJSHw'r ‘y add its ?S5 fn1?’A®"®“*”®‘danddo^^ 

agiitecture. . its . "aw the blurb®^^^^^ 

w ' . gehefbtis 4 lively . 

end<nment and, above ' alii' -;tbe waw ®“ablfc account of 'whiif took ninn> 
that success breeds success; and there eenhiry..>Vhioh 

ff'i a promising r^ibgi esfeblisHmeiit which by 

encouragement 0? 

a school . howsoever. mani> 

fflatiVely earned the. latel 

S^^Tfeaveltrihe best pf schoobi 




!>.... 1 t • ■■•''"I woaiiiuuc lO 

kneel facing the wall, he would still 
have listened to his lonely 
headmaster’s symphony of "weird , soft 
KS ® 0^ accelerated 

.*^e description of (his 
Sr “ has typed 

ItSsS'S'S 

fof^wSk Md h ^ w®" «^dt 

tole m ^^^iphushed the boys. 

no doJbt 


• acrou^ of fhV 


nte.1 ;■*' le^h iV( 

:Et(wlqps'J-;wn khoJv {, 

atout ' thn idi|ted,; Ahfl<M 

Ollard ’shook 

chapter alqno; ii WM,Eton's^ifevl 
: mss , when he' ' war:.. 




"®“ed (the privilege of abusing is 
ff *?F“hlWhoolboy^^ 

Sri kSm 

ISSlI'fsSli 

wa»»gS 3 !; 


pains to seek refuge 1 ji his t» 
school's sanitorium fromebollt-u 
an actor of ChurcliiiliaQ suiaic u 
his healthy appendix removed d!b 
than reveal that what really di^ 
him was his tormentor'i iadlaaiiait 
sit on him while playing the 
c Parents, however, rarely try (o 
their sons reveal all about ineank 
lives. They prefer to assume thitii 
for the best, even if they do noib 
“ exactly what it Is, and, as Brij 
correctly noted, "forenr ^ 
>1 themselves . . . with the though 
N scliool.s ore so much fetter novita 
e they were". This hypocritical, 
d ns.sum|)lion has comforted to 
y subsequent parents as tbe]i> 
inurrily paid for theirxhildren tonSs 
(he iniquities of boarding eduntia 
^ Of course, things do ^euge fixl 
r better. My prep school, m w 
L mortification of tW flesh sekioaia 
r beyond minor grievous bodily he 
and whose odd paedophile 
, never strayed beyond the pile «* 
' own inner torments end tlliluli^ 
? oven abolished corooral pui^m 
: prompted, I am told, by iht 
; (nfterhe had loft) ofthe most regn 
; thrashed of my contemporary 
; our society’s (ojeranfeoflh«ca*<‘ 
against children (Maphall i|u^^ 
description of a whole dan M 
I forceo to hold han^ whDe I 
; passed a strong electric, ag 
‘ through the ensenmle) ^ « 

' easier because the scandals 
; often been cloaked In spjj* 
eccentricity, And it is tbh im 
rather than social polemic, ^ 
Whimpering in the 
delights in. 

Arthur Marshall is a 
understanding being. 
of the hdrrore 'of such sc^5 
seems himself to have 
pleasure from being wnlpp^f 
alma mater with a tbree-fort WP 
rubber. .(Indeed, nokechcriw^ 
footballer., he seems to h^ ^ 
little to his. liking ln;ha S 
apart from sausages ^ 

aeroplanes And cars.) Heisa^ej 
with a wonderfbilf 
humour and it is 
people the right to laugh al 'JS |, 
nave lived through (or, 
snigger at what most others hsw^ 
(hrou^). But 

well as sharpen verbal WoF*' LI, 
much to laugh at in this i 

much whirti Sim, 

whether one should be I 

The, British - private 
educational system Is 
vcrsioh ; of those 
sc(ousness<rairing 
which give peopTe 
abusingthewdxceptthatJ^Sfli, 
short, ! >ha^ . 


short,: Sharp. 

control bypreyenMg,|Wj^ 
the lavatoiy,' the 
preferred to doininatejgJJS^^ 
Grcing, ewretwy 
(MarsBall Is 
, school defecatipn 


when one isi 


\.J t V i I. V 1 **' 


•-I' I .> in 


> > >s III ) . 
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THE WINTER’S SALE 


.lU'DI.iCl'IONS Ul' ’.IT.) /VK. 


an thropology 

VILLAGE ON THE SEINE 

Tndition uid Chingc in Bomti^ref 1815-1914 

Ackermin. Evelyn B. 

tOI4'!t78'5 Ust price: £15.00 ($25.95) 

Sate price: £5.00 ($8.50) 

religions ofthe AMERICAN 

INDIANS 

Holtkraotz, Ake 

S2CI-02653-S Li« price: £11.25 ($19.45) 

Sale price: £4.50 ($7.75) 

transformation of the 
HUMMINGBIRD 

Cultural Roots of a Zinicuicecan Mythical Poem 
Hunt, Eva 

tOIM022-3 List price; £20.60 ($35.35) 

Sale price: £5.50 ($9.00) 

AFRICAN APOSTLES 

Riiuil and Convereion in the Church of John 

Minnke. 

Julci-Roiette, Bennetta 

'Her remarkable story, perhaps the first of its 
kiod in Africa, has prtMuced a thoughtfully bs- 
hoced anthropological and personal account.” - 
Wirory of RtUgions 

1014-0846-6 List price: £20.60 ($35.35) 

Sale price: £5.95 $9.50) 

THE TEACHING OP ANTHROPOLOGY 
Muddbaum, Darid G. et al 
S2040805-7 Ust price: £2.20 ($4.00) 

Sale price: £1.25 ($2.00) 

HUNTERS, SEAMEN, AND 

ENTREPRENEURS 

Tbe Tuna Seinermen of San Diego 

Orfaieh, Michael K. 


Orbach's itudy succeisfuily attains his goal of 
pnttDilag an ethnology of tuna fishermen and 
tuna uhing b terms of the ways in which they 
ire refUciM in (wo cuhural systems - one at sea 
ind ibe other ashore.” - Ameriwu AnrArapo/ogist 
52043348-5 Uii price: £14.75 ($24.00) 

Sale price: £3.95 ($5.95) 

the trickster in \7EST AFRICA 

A Study of Mythic Irony and Sacred Delight 
Eelton, Robert D. 

520-&3477-5 List price: £23.65 ($38.30) 

Sale price; £6.00 ($10.50) 
shore op PEARLS 

Hiiain liland in Early *110103 
Sriiafer, Edward H. 

y«15«-4 List price: £18.50 ($29.60) 

Sale price: £9.25 ($15.00) 

SSSSl^CENT, AND ALLIANCE 
}«ONG THE KARO BATAK 
^“Serimbi^ Muri 

“^92^ Lilt price: £22.50 ($35.35) 

Mle pricesi £11.25 C$17.50) 

Am PERSISTENCE IN THAI 

b Honor of LtdriatcMt Sharp. 

G, 'ViilUm and Rlrach, Thomas 

“.riiftsc Dapers include a iride vari- 
ata *aai kinship, national 

iwellert!!i'*'lL®f®'‘P*» cognition and 

ewerniiJi^.1^2’.. orgMittation. 


e»o»c group rdationi, 
- “>'1 itatui-r61e dWerendatton.^ 

Slt^‘ price: £?2.2S ($38.30) 

^ P^( £5.75 ^9.50) ; 

AWairsopdaijka 

SnSl^Price: £35X30 ($55 | 

P^i £8.75 ($1SJ(0 

■;2®«>UTale 

5jy«o»stidi ■ /•.•••■• 

£<.75 ($11351- , 


Turner, Victor 

■This is one of the truly sembal works m the 
•wdy of symMi, myth, and ritual by one of the 

K ioneers m the area.” - Sociology: Reviewi of 
rew Books ^ 

8014-0863-6 List price: £22.50 ($38.90) 

Sale price: £5.75 ($9.50) 

SINGING FOR POWER 

Song Magic of the Papago Indians of Southern 
Arizona 

Underhill, Ruth Murray 
520-03280-2 Ust price: £2.20 ($3.85) 

Sale price: £1,00 ($1.75) 

PEASANT WISDOM 

Cultural Adaptation in a Swiss Village 

Weinberg, Daniela 

520-02789-2 List price: £21.50 ($34.80) 

Sale price: £5.50 ^9.00) 

ART, ART HISTORY 
& AESTHETICS 

VISUAL THINKING 
Amhelm, Rudolf 

520-01378-6 List price; £15.00 ($27.00) 

Sale price: £7.50 ($13.50) 

THE RUSKIN FAMILY LETTERS 

Hie Correspondence of John James Ruikin, his 

Wife, and their Son, John, 1801-1843. Volf. I and 

Burd, Van Akin, (ed) 

"Any future biographer of Ruskin will depend 
very heavijy upon both theae letters and the 
mperb editorial »paranis which accompanies 
them.” - Jottruai of English itad Cermamc 
Hhilology 

8014-0725-7 List jpricei £50.60 ($87.35) 

Sale price: £10.00 ($20.00) 


TYPOLOGIA 


Making, with 
rpogra^y, the 


Goudy, Frederic W. 

520-03308-6 List price: £16.15 ($26.00) 

Sale price: £3.00 ($4.95) 

PICTURE THE SONGS 
Lithographs from the Sheet Music of 19th 
Century America 
Levy, Lester S. 

"Portraits of great and common men^ scenes of 
contemporary evenu, cartoons, buildings, anim- 
als, machines, and monuments ^luch onisti as 
James McNeill Whistler and winilow Homer 
appear with fascinating accounts of the evenu or 
circumstances which inspired the music and 
covers.” - Lj'kmty yoMmei 
8018-1814-1 List price: £18.75 ($33.80) 

Sale price: £4.95 ($8.95) 

PRODIGAL FATHER 
The Life of John Butler Yeau 
1839-1922 

Murphy, William M. 

8014-1047-9 List price: £28.10 ($4835) 

Sale price: £7.50 ($12.(^), ; . . 

THE RENAISSANCE 
Studies in Art 8e Poetry 
Pacer, Walter 

5204)3325-6 List price: £22.50 ($37.00) 

Sale price: £6.25 ($1030) 

ALGORITHMIC AESTHETICS 

Counter Models for Criddsm and Deiigo IH.', . 

the'Mts' 

, Stfaiy, George and GIpc, Jamei 

52(34)3467-8 Lin price: £18.50 ($29.69) ■ > 

Sale price: £430 ($7.50) 

POtmeS/n^TEKNATtON^ ' 

■ AFFAIRS' . ;■ • 


BinJTARY ORGANEA’nON & SpCIEtY 
. -Andr^'SlaiiWar'. •••' 

,5204)0()26-9 UnprlGe:£5.2^(|9U)5):- 

Sale price: £230 ($4^5) ' : 


PRESSURE GROUPS AND POWER ELITES 
IN PERUVIAN POLITICS 
Aitiz, Carlos A. 

A clear view of the actual operation of ihc 
Peruvian poliucal system by analyzing the r6le 
played by each of these segments in the domestic 
power struggle, and by relating them to the 
overall sociaT structure of Peru. 

8014-0538-6 List price: £11.25 ($20.30) 

Sale price: £2.95 ($5.00) 

MALAYSIA AND SINGAPORE 
Hie Building of New States 
Bedllngton, Stanley S. 

"Essential for uvone needing a brief but factual, 
readable, and^ balanced ireaimeni of two pivoiel 
Southeast Asian countries.” - Liknsry Jonmal 
8014-0910-1 Lilt price: £18.50 ($31.80) 

Sale price: £4.50 ($7.95) 

THE WEST GERMAN LEGISLATTVE 
PROCESS 

A Case Study of Two Transportation Billi 
Braunthd, Gerard 

"An ezeeUent case study of poU^making in 
p03t-war Germany. While it was obviously in- 
tended (or u i^emic audieiKe, it is well writ- 
ten_ BM ahould prove acceastble to anyone 
seriously interested in German politics.” 

- Per^ctive 

8014-0695-1 List price: £22.25 ($38.30) 

Sale price: £5.50 ($9.00) 

BLACK HOMELANDS OP SOUTH AFRICA 
Political & Economic Development of 
Bophuthatiwana and KwaZulu 
Butler, Jeffrey et al 
520-03231-4 List price: £8.65 ($16.90) 

Sale price: £3.75 ^.20) 

READINGS IN THE CHINESE 
COMMUNIST CULTURAL REVOLUnON 
A Manual for Siudenu of the Chinese Language 
Ghl, Wco-Shun 

"SimuluneousJy pravidei both the tool nreffe^ 
tive language studies and the kev to [a belter 
understanding of contenwrary Cnina.” 

- JoHnul tf Asi^n Studies 
520-01593-2 List price: £21.50 ($34.40) 

Sale price: £7.50 ($11.75) 

A MANIFESTO TO THE MEXICAN 

REPUBLIC 

Figueroa, Joi8 

520-03347-7 List price: £16.15 ($22.50) 

Sale price: £4.00 ($5.75) 

GOVERNING THE LONDON REGION 
Reorganization 8c Planning in the 1960’s 
Foley, Donald L.' 

520-02040-5 List price: £17.75 ($27.90) 

Sale price: £4.50 ($7.50) [ 

COMPARATIVE DEFENSE POLICY 
Horton, Frank B. Ill, Rogerson. An^ny C. 
and Warner, Edward L. Ul (cdi) 

8018-1597-5 List price: £6.00 ($12.10) 

Sale price: £230 ($4.95) 

ISRAEL DIVIDED 

Ideological Polidcs in the Jewish Suce • 

Isaac, Rad Jean 

"In her fine study of some of- Israel's les^ 
known ' DoUtied oidvemriftiJ Rad TedaB ebeda 

8018-2015-4 lilt price: £3.00 ($530) ' I 
Sale price: £1.50 ($2;75) 

PUBLIC REGULATION OFSITE^^ V 
SELECTION FOR NUCLEAR POWER * ' 

PLA^ 

. Present Prixi^jm and Reform Proposals - An 
Atmrat^ Bibiucqp4]Ay . 

Klefon, BrMst;l}..aibd W«s(^' RofalM L; . 
8018-1978-4 Lin pmi. £4J0 ^.20} ' 

Sale price: £1.9i5; ($33^; . . ; : ;j 

.THEF1RST;DUCE. .■ 

:D’AiinnnziaaiHiune . , ' 

A-’ 

*A higUy readable ectmuni of the 

1919^1920, idfo....cm^|B'on the 


BRITISH POLITICS & EUROPEAN UNITY 
Parties, Elites 8c Pressure Groups 
Lieber, Robert J. 

520-QI675-0 List price: £19.50 ($31.20) 

Sale price: £6.50 ($11.00) 


MOSCOW Sc THE NEW LEFT 
Mehnert, Kiai:a 

520-02652-7 List price: £2000 ($31JZ0) 
Sale price: £5.00 ($8.50) 


RADICAL REPUBLICANS IN THE NORTH 
State Politics During Reconstruction 
Mohr, James C. (cd) 

This book is must reading for anyone interested 
m the postwar era . . . In tact, the study of Re- 
construction will never be the laihe again.” - 
rimen'cM Historical Review 
8018-1774-9 List price: £9.00 ($16.20) 

Sale price: £3.00 ($5.25) 


PEKING POLITICS, 1918-1923 
Factionalism and the Failure of Consiiiutionditni 
Nathan, Andrew J. 

"The product of careful and elaborate rc- 
SMreh ... [Nathan] effectively combines both 
cbronologicd and topical appivaches in 1^ 
andysis. - Amerfotn Historical Review 
520-02784-1 List price: £21.50 ($34.40) 

Sale price: £7.25 ^11.75) 


GUINEA 

The Mobilizauon of a People 
Ririkre, Claude 

The addiuon of this monograph to the Africa in 
the Modem World series is timely because ^ the 
mraty of .schplerly works on cojiiempprtqy 
Guinea in. Engicshi It is entemdy - cfoar 'ana 
I inioriitative.” - A/Mns Xsper/- 
8014-0904-7 List price: £16.85 ($29.20) 

Sale price: £4.95 ($830) 


AMERICA AS AN ORDINARY COUNTRY 
U.S. Foreign Policy and the Future 
Roiecrance, Richard (ed) 

8014-1010-XList price: £11.00 ($18.80) 

Sale price: £2.75 ($4.95) 


BURMA 

Military Rule and the Politics of Stagnation 
Silverstdn, Josef 

"An authoritative introductioc to the politics of 
modem Buima.” - Ukrary Joumd 
8014-0911-XList price: £16.85 ($29.20) 

Sale price: £4.25 ($7.50) 


' SOCIAL BASIS FOR PREWAR JAPANESE ' 

: MLITARISM , • ■ , . 

' The Anny and the Rural Communiw 
Smethursi, Rie^rd.J. 

''SihethuiM'v iesnrch....yiil be Ijigldy-appied' 
syt^.liy histbiiMis tvbo'Xew to underatand the. 
. 'eo'imdeddes.Qrprerwar Jttian.” -r RidIrtM ttf 
• i, &d«if ‘ 

If mO2552T0.Ust;jiricpVM73'(l^^ “ 7-- .•• 

Sale price: £6.25 ($10.00) 
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' Snideraan, ' I; , -V- '' '' 

"Bfeaka new grerad aiid do«k' it vnth a ihior-r 

Sehattatiuteider, Ai^inl' . 

520-02324-2 Uat -)}ricej SiaOO ($31.80) 

Sale fwjce: £5.00 ($830) ; 
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CLASSICAL STUDIES 


THE HOMERIC HYMNS 
Athinuiakbi Apoitolos N. (traiij) 

"Bccaute this translation is stately, f>raccful, anJ 
close to the original (it is similar in tone to the 
famous versions of the /lud and 0</>iiey .by 
Latiitnore). it nrill serve its readers' purpose's 
well.” -Lter.try Journal 
80E8-179I<9 List price: £6.50 ($M.45) 

Sale price; £2.95 ($5.15) 

DIPLOMATIC STUDIES IN LATIN AND 
GREEK DOCUMENTS PROM THE 
CAROLINGIAN AGE 
Vallach, Luitpold 

80H-10I9-3 List price; £31.85 fS55.20) 

Sale price: £7.95 ($13.95) 

CATULLUS AND THE TRADITIONS OF 

ANCIENT POETRY 

Wheeler, Arthur Lcflie 

520-02640-3 List price: £20.00 ($31. SO; 

Sale pricer £6.50 ($10.50) 

THE PROTOCOL OF NEFERYT. 

Goedlche, Hiins 

Tliii iitcran' text from ancient Egypt speaks of 
the time of Amencmliet I, ruler of the twelfth 
Dynasty. It is anachrotiiiiicaLly presented as a 
iranscnpc, ntade by King Snofru, of an interview 
with his subject Nefetyt. 

8018-1905-9 List price; £9.00 ($16.20} 

Sale price: £4.50 ^8.00) 

ECONOMICS " 

ORIGINS OF INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC DISORDER 
A Study of United States International Monccarv 
Policy from World War II to the Present 
Block, Fred L. 

520-03009-5 Lt» price: £9.80 ($18.75) 

Sale price: £3.25 ($6.00) 

IN COMMAND OF TOMORROW 
Resource and Environmental Strategics for 
Atnencana 
Brubaker, Sterling 

, 8018-1700.5 Lilt pricei £8.75 ($15.55) 

, , Sak price: E 4 . 9 Q ^7.00) 

' ■ JAPANESE 

Campbeif, John Creighton 
520-02573-3 Liii price: £19.90 ($31.80) 

Sale price: £4.95 ($7.95) 

EXCISE SYSTEMS 

A Global Swdypf ihc Selective Taxation of 
Goods and Services 
Cnoii^ Slibren . . . 

8018-I962-8 Ust price; £11.25 ($20,30) 

Sale price: £2.95 ($4.95) 

BRITISH FACTORY -TAFANESE ’ 

FACTORY 

Tlie piigini of National Diveruty in 
Employment Relations - • 
Oorc, Ronrid, P. . 

, 520:0^68-8 Ust;pricei £1?.75 ($2840)’ 

Srie prit»: «£6.7$ 

water management and 
agricultural development 

A Care Study of the Cuyo Region of Argentina ' 
Fretferlck, Ketuiedi D, - 
80IS:l701i3 List piicei E7.S0, ($13.5p) 

' $ale, pri(^y'.£3l.7f ($ 6 .$ 0 ^ . , ^ 

. i^oNOMic Growth' AND * 

y •. STRUCTURAL CHANGE IN TAJWAN ' 

. T^P6|tWarE)Cperionceof theRepubTic of ' • 

China' 

- Galeitsoji, Waiter (cd) ' 

.. WM-1157-2 List pricci. £28.00 (I48J5) 

G?.,86 iRoaeflbferg, John S ■' • ■ 'L‘; 

: IOlM822t2 List ppee: £9.00 ($16,20) . ' : 

'I -Sale-price: £2.20 '($4;b0) ' 

. TA11WTV, W95-J960 ' ; ' 

. I^'erTeng-hiil 

^A. nlU!.'»mribudon..i6-,our' nii^ oif . ■' 

' w MmpKx. meejiahiim ; W agriculture'^ 

irplws to the retnunq^jc of, th'e'e4ononny‘duriiig'''i 

early mpdeifliM«on.^vyo«rwd( -SiM--- 

80H-065p:l List prkeii £24 J5 ($42.20): y 

I Sale price: £5.95 ($10J)Q) : • . : .i;!, 

nupoLnicsbFjAdKsoN^ ■' V 

FINANCE 
. ..McPaiil, jo)m. M. 

EmphuiKilig ' the uniral role played' by 
polmes, die audiof, deseri^ ' the. ainis,' actual 1 
operation, and siueea^ ehd. fuliires! bf- juk- 1 ' ' 
soman ‘oankine Dolicv." ■ ' 


sonian'bwing. policy,' - j' 

8014-0>38;9 Liii price';'. mLsS :($29, 20) ■ : 

Saie'jvicei i4.^-^7a5) 


nSHCRY AND RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Marr, John C. 

80l8-t826-5 List price: E3.75 ($6.75) 

Sale price: £1.95 ($3.25) 


COPING WITH THE OIL CRISIS 
I-rcnch and German Experiences 
Mendershauien, Horst 
80I8-1S12-S List price: £5.75 ($10.15) 
Sale price: £2.20 ($4.00) 


ECONOMIC INTEGRATION IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

Empirical Investigations 
Nugent, Jeffrey B. 

8018-1451-0 List price: £11.25 ($20.30) 

Sale price: £5.00 ($9.50) 


FINANCING THE NEW FEDERALISM 
Revenue Sharing, Conditional Grants, and 
Taxation 

Oates, Wallace E. (ed) 

8018- 1782-X List price: C9.QQ ($16.20) 

Sale price; £3.00 ($5.25) 

CORPORATE POWER AND SOCIAL 
CHANGE 

The Politics of the Life Insurance Industry 
Orren, Karen 

8018-1828-1 Lise price: £2.75 ($4.70) 

Sale price: £1.25 ($2.25) 

INTERNATIONAL MARINE 
ENVIRONMENT POLICY 
The Economic Diineniion 
Pearson, Charles S, 

8018-1712-9 List price; £7.50 ($13.50) 

Sale price: £3.75 ($6.50) 

ECONOMIC ISSUES IN METROPOLITAN 
GROWTH 

Portney, Paul R. (ed) 

8018-1885-0 List price: £6.75 ($12.10) 

Sale price: £2,50 ($4.75) 

THE FOREST SERVICE 
A Study in Public Ijind Manag^incnt 
Robinson, Glen 6. 

8018-I723-4 Lilt jirice; £13,50 ($24,35) 

Sale price: £3.50 ($6.25) 

6C PUBLIC POLICY 




Rothchild, Donald and Ciirry, Robert L. 

"An impresrive' overview of developmem alierna- 
tivci in East and West Africa since independ- 
ence." - Ivreign Ajjiurs 
520-03378-7 List price: £20.00 ($31,80) . 

Sale price: £6.50 ($9.75) 

NIGERIAN CAPITALISM 
Schatt, Sayre P. ' • 

"Ini tliu weli-writteii and thoroughly documented 
. ®'j Schata analyiei sysiemadCally the 
yaned and mterretatea reasons lor die disappoint- 
ing perfonnanee of modem Nigerian entre- 
preneurs, - Jounttil of fcoHowric ffistaty . 
S20-02859-7 Ust price: £27.50 ($43.90) 

Sale price: £13.75 ($22.00) 

STRUCTURE AND PROPERTIES OF A 
WILDERNESS TRAVEL SIMULATOR 
An Apidication to the Spanish Peaks Ares ' 
^mlth, V. Kerry and Krudlla, John V, 
8018-1808-7 List pricei £9,00 ^16.20) 

Sale price: 23.00 ($5.50) 

:. A CMe-Siv'dy. in'iMlny^'.EiiiouFce Analyib 

j.'-', ■ - " : ■ 

8018-1656^ L^'t,pnret''£7.25 ttl2.85) • • 

Sric pric«:‘£2.7y($4;5()y 

'■Nigeria;-:.;.;.- 

Options for Lohg-tenn Dw^^ ' 

The World Bank- 

8018-1603-3' Lilt pricer S4.S{0-.^.10) : 

Sale price: . £2.75 ($4.75) / 

PnapectaandProbLentaoranExpatiduu ' 

E^pmstny - 1 'i’’- 

•;Tlie ,Wor«;.»ahk' > 'i ' ; 

801S-I837-0 Ii|«'prlce^. £11,25 '^:30y ' - s 

;Sriii p^ei ,»?.95 ,^7.50^^ . 

.'YlKiosi^VLIi; ■ ■■■ 

.Deydoppieni: 


WI8-l7p27l:.yai'pfi^/fl^^ 


HISTORY 


MODERN HISTORIANS ON BRITISH 
HISTORY, 1584-1945 
A Critical Bibliography, 1945-1969 
Elton, G. R. 

"A comprehensive and analytical examination of 
some 1400 books and rejated lutidcs written 
since World War (I on British history." 

- Library Journal 

8014-0611-0 List price; £16.85 ($29,20) 

Sale price: £5.00 ($8.95) 

POLITICAL REPRESENTATION IN 
ENGLAND ft THE ORIGINS OF THE 
AMERICAN REPUBLIC 
Pole, J. R. 

520-01903-2 List price: £5.25 ($9,05) 

Sale price: £2.50 ^4.75) 

THE PURSUIT OF EQUALITY IN 
AMERICAN HISTOI^ 

Pole, J.R. 

"A measured and imposing volume which is 
likely to be the primary text on its subject for 
many years to come," - Times Higher Education 
Supplemeut 

520-03286-1 List price: £18.50 ($31.80) 

Sale price: £4.50 ($7,751 

"DEAR MASTER* 

Letters of a Slave Family 
hUUer, Randall M. (ed) 

8014-1134-3 List price: £14.75 ($23.30) 

Sale price: £3.75 ($6.50) 

FROM CONFEDERATION TO NATION 
The American Constitution 1835-1877 
Schwartz, Bernard 

"A well-written, carefully researched study of the 
Mnstitutbnal developments of the complex mid- 
dle period of American hinoiy by an established 
legal scholar." - CAotce 
8018-1464-2 List price: £11,25 ($20,30) 

Sale price: £5.00 ($9.50) 

LAFAYETTE IN THE AGE OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
Selected Letters and Papers 1776-1790 Vol. I 
December 7, 1776 - March 30, 1778 
Idzerda, S. L, Smith, R. E., Pike, L. J. 6e 
Quinn, M. A. (eds) * 

8014-1031-2 List price; £30.00 ($52.00) 

Sale pricei £10.00 ($17.50) 

new YORK CITY, 1664-1710 
Archdeacon, Thomas J. 

8014-0944-6 Lilt price: £15.00 ($25.95) 

Sale price: £3.75 ‘($6.50) 

The Maryland Constitutional Crisis of 1787 
Ytnwa, Melvin (ed) 

8018-1664-5 List price: £10.50 ($18,95) 

Sale price: £2,75 ($4.50) 

SPANISH CENTRAL AMERICA 
A Socioeconomic History 
Madeod, Murdo J, 

320-02632-2 List price: £7.50 ($12.90) 

Sale price: £3.75 (^.50) 

^J^L GOVERNMENT W COLONIAL 
. Alden, Dauvril 

"*• - 

U(^00008-0 List price: £30.00 ^7,40) 

Saie price: £7.50 ($12.50) 

Mexico, 1911-1923 
Ruiz, l^Ridn. Eduardo ' ' 

8018-1728-5 Lilt price: £8X)0 ($14.20) 

. Sale price;, £230 ($4.25) 

™iB|gRMXTlpN 

5*5^’ » Crown Colonv 

Mland, ;o. Nigel. ^ 

; W)8-1887-7 Lilt price: £11.25 ($20.30) 

Sd? piice: £4.00 ($730) 

Sprut((, Devl|l (ed) • 

MIC price: £430 ||7.50) > 

^AGE OP GERMAN.LIBERXTO^ 

M«Wcke, PHedrlcJi ■ 

• 52fL027924Lfit 

v,Sak;prIa;.'to;M . 


UTOPIAN COMMUNISM IN FRANCE 
Cabet and the Icarians 1839-1851 
Johnson, Christopher H. 

"Well researched in the French archivu. ,v • 
an excellent, percentive work on a^.^" 
development m 19th-Cemury French^; 
Highly recommended for siriouj 

history and political thou^n." _ 

8014-0895-4 Lilt price: £20.60 ($3538) 

Sale price: £5.50 ($8.95) 

volumeT^ 

Deviants and the Abandoned in French Sociuv 
Foretcr, Robert and Ranum, Orest (edji 
"All of the anicics arc meihodolorical mui«. 
pwces whose attention to detail aKaumt 
interpretation represent the best of the^ 
tradition." - CoMtemponiry Sociology 
8018-1991-1 List price: £10.45 ($17,45) 

Sale price: £3.75 ($6.50) 

POVERTY AND CHARITY IN AIX-EN. 
PROVENCE, 1640-1789 ^ 

Fairchilds, Clisie C. 




“ wj urwaunu mnib 

iical questions . . . [This book] sheds Khiri 
number of paths of pre-Revolutionary WHorr.*. 
Journal of Interdisctplin/ny History - 
8018-1677-7 List price: £9.75 ($17,50) 

Sale price: £4.95 ($8.75) 

FRENCH LEGISLATORS, 1800-1834 
A Study in Quantitative History 
Beck. Thomas 

"Beck's ambitious study . . , quantifies and soih-. 
»s significMt aspects of the relationship betnu 
French politics and society during a hiwn i^B? 
crucial and historiographicaUy cooirovcniu 
period. Tlic Revolution of July 1830 is the bed 
center of the work." - Americm Hwewd 
Aeviev' 

520-02535-0 List price: £21.75 ($34.80) 

Sale price: £7.50 ($12.00) 

THE BARRISTERS OF TOULOUSE IN THi 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 1740-IW3 
Dcrlanstcin. Lenard R. 

8018-1582-7 List price: £10.25 ($18.25) 

Sale price: £4.95 ($7.95) 

TRAINING IHE NIHILISTS 
Education and Radicdliim in Tiarilt Ruuis' 
Brower, Dfliiiol K. 

8014-0874-1 List price: £16.50 ($31,80) 

Sale price: £430 ($7.95) 

DIVINE PRESENCE AND GUIDANCE IN 
ISRAELITE TRADITIONS 
Tlie I'ypology of ExalMtion 
Mann, Tliomas W. 

8018-1919-9 List price: £10.50 ($18,95) . 

Sale price: £3.50 ($6.25) 

JAPAN IN THE MUROMACHI AGE 
Hall, John Whitney and Takeshi, Toyodt 
520-03214-4 List pricei £6.75 ($11.50) 

Sale price: £3.50 ($5.95) 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ANNALSS, 
VOLUME 1 

The Biology of Man in History 
Forster, Robert and Ranum, Orest (cib) . 
"The radical departure of these HrM sdectnii 
from conventional studied 


8018-1690-4 List price: £9.00 ($16J0) 

Sale price: £3.00 ($5.25). 

EARLY SPANISH MAIN 
Sauer, Cari O. 

520-01415-4 List price; £6.75 ($11.55) 

Sale price: £2.95 ($5.25) 


the THEORY OF GRAMMATICAL ' 

RELATIONS 

Bowen, John S. 

8014-1079-7 Lilt price: £22.25 ($3830) 

Sale price: £11.30 ($19.00) 

CHINESE-ENGLISM DICTIONARY Pf 
CONTEMPORARY USAGE 
Cht, Wen-fbun 

520-02655-1 List price: £12.50 (I5L8Q)' 

Sale price: £5.00. ($9.50) 


the state OF THE LANGUAGE ; 
Mlchaeb, Leonard aiid RJriu» Cluirto^.V^ 
and exeendonally 


ward,' The. 


PUBLIC POLICY 

^LIC INTEREST LAW 
JflEcoDatiiic& lns»W“0"»^ Analysis 

«Mihrad, Burton A. 

SSS.9 Lis. price: £36,50 ($57.80) 

STprice: £9.00 ($15.00) 

disaster BY DECREE 

the Supreme Court Decisions on Race and the 

SetMli 

Lino A. 

gels aod racial dcsegregauon . 
i)j44)980-2 List price: £16.85 ($29,20) 

Srie price: £4.25 ($7.25) 

COUNSEL FOR THE UNITED STATES 
UiAtiomeys in the Political and Legal Systems 
Ehmiiein, James 

1018-1988-t List price; £11.25 ($18.70) 

Silt price: £2.95 ($4.95) 

cars, CANS, AND DUMPS 
joliitioiu for Rural Residuals 
Btevn, F. Lee and Lebeck, A. O. 

|)|S‘1797-8 Lilt price: £9.75 ($17.50) 

;Sile price: £3.00 ($5.25) 

JOLLimON AND POLICY 
ACiN Essiy on California and Federal 
bperimee viih Motor Vehicle Air Pollution 
ibkr, James B. 6e Ursin, Edmund 
QIMB204-7 List price: £14.95 ^4.65) 

;Sile price: £5.00 ($8.25) 


UTERATURE 





A CONCORDANCE TO THE POEMS OF 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 
Donow, Herbert S. (ed) 

8014-0805-9 List price: £29.45 ($51.50) 

Sale price: £7.50 ($12.95) 

THEODORE DREISER 
Apostle of Nature 
EUas, Robert H. 

Professor Elias shows how Dreiser's boyhood, 
education, and newspaper experience influencea 
his thinking, how his writings embody his central 
philosophical concerns, ana how his social am' 
political views are related to his literary achieve 
ments. 

8014-0603-XLisi price: £12.50 ($22.30) 

Sale price; £3.50 ($5.95) 

VIOLENCE AND THE SACRED 
Girard, Rene 

An anthropological and literary examination of 
the role of violence in human society, Girard's 
classic work demontuatei die significance of the 
sacriOcial act to the foundation of society itself. 
Girard provides a penetrating analysis of violence 
and sacrifice in the Bible, Greek tra^y, 
Shakespeare, and African ritual. 

8018-1963-6 List price; £13.25 f$23.65) 

• Sale price: £4.75 ($7.50) 

BYRON AND THE RUINS OF PARADISE 
Gleckner, Robert F. 

8018-0223-7 List price: £12.50 ($22.30) 

Sale price: £4.00 ($730) 

SPENSER’S PASTORALS 

The Shepheardes Calender and "Colin Clout" 

HoHman, Nancy Jo 

8018-1984-9 Lilt price: £7.50 ($12.50) 

Sale price: £3.75 ($6.25) 

DRYDEN'S CRITICISM 
Hume, Robert D. 

"Contains material which all future scholars must 
evaluate when delving into Augustan criticism. 
Hume knows the age: he knows Dryden; he has 
written a good book about both,^ - Library 
Journal 

8014-0585-8 List price: £13.10 ($22.70) 

Sale price: £3.95 ($6.95) 

SEX AND MARRIAGE IN VICTORIAN 
POETRY 

Johnson, Wendril Stacy 
"[The author] reveals the great range of ideas and 
feeling generated by poets writing of love and 
offers new and important perspectives on Arnold 
and Swinburne." - . 

8QI4-0845-8 U« pricei £16.85 ($29.20} 

Sale price: S4.95 ($7.50) 

WHY THE LYRICAL BALLADS? 

Jordan, John E< 

Tl\c "Wiys" of this study are manifold. It is an 
effort to answer questions about the back- 
ground, purpose, wnting, naming and publishing 
of Wordsworth's contributions to the first edi- 
tion fl798) of the Lyrical Ballads, No one has 
before attempted a full-scale invesdgadon of all 
th^ tntueta. 

520-03124-5 List price: £14.75 ($24.00) 

Sale price: £7.50 ($12.00) 

THE LETTERS OF JOHN WORDSWORTH 
Ketcham, Carl H. (ed) 

8014-0478-9 List pricei £6 JO ($11.50) 

Sale price: £3.00 ($5.00) 

POETRY AND POETICS FROM ANCIENT 
GREECE TO THE RENAISSANCE 
Studies in Honor of James Hutton 
Kirkwood, G. M. 

8014-0847-4 List price: £20,60 ($35,35) 

Sale price; £5.25 ($9.00) 


THE PEACH BLOSSOM FAN 
K'ung, Shai^lcD ... 

Translated from ihe Chinese by C^n Shih- 
kdant and Hamd with the collaborati()n 
of Cyrtf Wrok " ' ■ • ' 'j' 

"One of the mastmteces of southem-iw 
Chinese drama ... This is the first complete 

mu I4_l. !4 b JiAOeMMltmlumil 


Choke 

520-03201-2 List price: £3.06 ^.30) , 

Sale price: £2.00 ($3.75) , 


LETTERS "fO THE FUTURE ,, 

An Approach to Sinyeviky-Tertz . . 

Lourle, Richard 

8014-0890-3 List price: £11.00 ($18.80) j ■ 

Side price: £2.95 ^.75) 

PROVENCE AND POUND 
MaMof Peter , 

An investioation of Exra Pound s love qf.PfOven- 
«J iSe^K and hi* debt to the troubadours , 

520-03488-0 List, price: £25 J5 ($36.40) 

/Sale price: K7*95 ($12.00) 

SELECraD POEMS OF GIUSEPPE j 
• UNGARETTI . ’ • 

MaMbeum, .Allen. (6d and tmni) . 

' 80l4-ib^ Ust priro; £16.85 (929.20) - . 

; S:^, price:, £4.25i ($8.00) 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE PLAYS OF 
WILLIAM CONGREVE 
Mann, David D. (ed) 

8014-0767-2 List price: £37.25 ($64.30) 

Sale price: £9.25 ($14.50) 

plE LETTERS OF CHARLES AND MARY 
ANNE LAMB VOLUME HI, 1809-1817 
Marrs, Edwin W., Jr (ed) 

". . . Another rich store of revelations about the 
lives of Charles and Mary Lamb." - Book Fomnt 
6014-1129-7 List price: £33.35 ($58.50) 

Sale price: £8.50 ($15.00) 

CUSTOM-HOUSE OF DESIRE 
A Half-Century of Surrealist Stories 
Matthews, J. H. 

"Provocative reading for those interested in 
searching out the gems of ideas that arc currently 
surfacing in contemporary fiction.” - Publishers 
Weekly 

520-02865-1 List price: £17.00 ($26.00) 

Sale price: £5.25 ($9.05) 

REVOLUTION AND REPETITION 

Marx/Hugo/Balzac 

Mehlman, Jeffrey 

"Mehlman manages to incorporate a novel each 
by Balzac and Hugo, as well at a restrained 
ursde against 'the theories of reading' in a stimu- 
lating analysis of the relationship of Marxian 
writings to I8ih- and 19th-century literature.'' - 
Booklttt 

520-03111-3 List price: £11.75 ($18.20) 

Sale price: £3.95 ($6.00) 

THE SPANISH AMERICAN SHORT STORY 

A Critical Anthology 
Menton, Seymour 

520-03232-2 List price: £17.50 ($32.50) 

Sale price: £8.25 ($14.25) 

THE NOVELS OP ROBBE-GRILLET 
Morrisictte, Bruce 
With a foreword by Roland Barthes 
"The work of a criuc who is very much in touch 
with the latest preoccupations ot the Structural- 
ists, the Geneva critics, and their various splinter 
groups - yet who has the wisdom and tact to go 
Eis own way and be his own man." 

- Contemporary Liteiutare 
8014-0852-0 Ust price: £14.75 ($25.30) 

Sale price; £3.50 ($5.95) 

THE FROLICKS OR THE LAWYER 
CHEATED (1671) 

Polwhcle, Elizabeth ’ 

Written in 1671, and believed lost umil the 
rediscovery of the original manuKript in 1974, 
this racy romantic farce was one of the first 
works by a woman duigned for die professional 
theatre m England. 

8014-1030-4 Ust price: £11.00 ($18.80) 

Sale price: £2.95 ($4.50) 

PROUSHAN SPACE 
Poulet, Georges 

"This excellent and iiill challen^g esia]^ pub- 
lished in 1963 . . . here finds ns first l^glith 
translation by Elliott Coleman . . . Recommended 
for college and university libraries.” - Choice 
8018-1921-0 Ust price: £6.00 ($10.75) 

Sale price: £2.95 ($4.95) 

THE WAR- IN HEAVEN 

'Paradise Lost' and die Tradition of Satan's 

Rebellion 

Revard, Stella Puree 

8014-1138-6 List price: £16.85 ($29.20) 

Sale pricei $5.95 ($10.95) 


AZUBLA AND THE MEXICAN 

UNDERDOGS 

Robe, Stanley L. . . 

The.'long^ught original version of Los do . 
a noverManaoO' Axeula wrote while in Chi-;: 
hu^iti and El Paso' which .closely rembterin 
epUim and fedmg the tiiri>uleot mphths of 1915 
troeo the revoluuonary troops with whom he 
served suffer^ driest and he was forced into 
erile. 

520-03293-4 List 'price: £18.00 ($31.20) 

Sale price: E4J0 ($7.75) 

henry ADAMS AND HENRY JAMBS . 

,’lbeBmei^fodfaModeM'CiMcibusrtri’^ ' 
.-Rowe, 'John Carioi- 

. "TUs perceptive text Uhithinttei each work It 
studies.^ t* Ckoin 

8014^54*3 List price! £14,75 ($25.30). 

Sale price: £3.75 ($6.59) . 

I . • * ’ I • *,*•** 

POLISH ROMAknC DRA^ ;; . ' ' ! 

Ibree, Plays in English TnnslaUpn ' . 

S^geb Harold (^ . 

"A mrior! oDnmbiidoh u> our. knowledge, of. 
modeni di^r in ,gen^. :Ic tl prec^ed * 


liidd ^d infondadve 
' 'd^y da^ Me nadq pWC 

wise findi'himidf; strandM.'^.-. WW 7 7^^ • ; 
S6l4H)87i-7 U«t pri^;. £16.85 ($i9J20)|: : 


A CONCORDANCE TO 'IHE POEMS OF 
JONATHAN SWIFT 
Shinagel, Michael (rd) 

8014-0747-8 List price: £37.25 ($64.30) 

Sale price: £8.95 ($1730) 

•nreLVE GERMAN NOVELLAS 
Steinhauer, Harry 

"Should be vre|com|Nl back into print for two 
Mod reasons. First, it offen readable fictions in a 
fom which most contemporary writers and pub- 
lishen have chosen to ignoR. the story which 
falls somewhere between the shon story and the 
long novel._ Second, it introduces us to many 
German writers known only to specialists." - Lor 
Angeles Times 

520-33002-8 List price: £7.50 ($12.90) 

Sale price; £4.95 ($9.50) 


ADULTERY IN THE NOVEL 
Contract and Transgression 
Tanner, Tony 

Tanner's "expository style marvelloualy manages 
to embine the lucidity and convenational ease 
wnKh IS one of the strengths of British critidsm 
St i» bai, with the ceasing, paradoxical, abstwe 
mode of reasofline^chat is typical of 'decoiutnie- 
cive' criticism” -Uavid Lodge, TL^ 

8018-2178-9 Lilt price: £10.45 ($20.80) 

Sale price: £5.95 ($10.50) 


THE OLD FRENCH JOHANNES 
TRANSLATION OF THE PSEUDO-TURPIN 
CHRONICLE 
Walpole, Ronald N. 

520 02707-8 Lin price: E26J25 ($41.60) 

Sale price: £6.50 ($10.50) 

LFTERARY CRITICISM, IDEA AND ACT 
the English Institute, 1939-1972 
Wimiatt, W. K. 

520-02585-7 List price: £28.50 ($45.50) 

Sale price: £7.50 ($11.25) 

AN EXCEPTIONAL FRIENDSHIP 

The Correspondence of Thomu Mann and Erich 

Kahler 

Winston, Richard and Clara (trani) 
801^0830-XLiat price: £14.75 ($2530) 

Sale price: £3.50 ($6.00) 


MEDICINE/PSYCHOLOGY 


FAMILIAL POLYPOSIS COL1 
Family Studies, Histopaihology, DiffereitiisV 
Diagnosis, and Aeaulm of Treannant 
puse/j' H. R; 

80IM686-6 Li» pricei £10J0 ($18.95) 

Sale price: £3.50 ($6.00) 

GENETIC RESEARCH IN PSYCHIATRY 
Fieve, Ronald R>, Rosenthal, David and Brill, 
Henry (eda) 

"This bmk is of real value to reiearcbeis, ptaett- 
tioners and students in the area of pharmacology. 
Useful also as a reference for insmictors uid 
students in the locitl sciences, political science, 
and law.” - rimericun riiMciaxion for Advance- 
ment S’rience 

8018-1660-2 List price: £14.00 ($24.95) 

Sale price: £6.50 ($11.25) 

ENTRY-LEVEL HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 
Development end Future 
(^dldstetn, Harold M. and Horovritzi Morris A. 
8018-1911-3 List price: £6.50. ($llri5) 

Sale price: £2.50 ($4.25) ; . . 

BRAIN AND' BEHAVrOR 

Vol ini Brain arid Gonadal Function.^ . 

.Gonkk Roger A. and Whalen, Richard F.'(cdi)' 
520-00506-6 , Ust juice: £46.90 ($78.80) 

Safe price: £9.50 ($17.50) /. 

AMBRlpANFOLKh^IClNE;. . . 

Hand, Wnyfand D. . 

520-O2941“0.Ust'pikei £10.50 ($1730) , ■ . 

Sale pri^j £4.50 ^i?5) 

'brAIN PUNOTON &XEARi^ 

Vpinr 

Lindsicy, Donald B. 

520 00779 4 List ^icei £29.85., ($57, 45) , 

Sirie price: . £5.,95. (|lp.50y^ 

JTOLLRCTU^T 
, Jleswh iuid Devdop^ . .. 

^tl^'bai^!p|.-<ad)‘/;'''/,'\- 
"fThe volume' as a- whole is of hign, calibre, vntb 
' many '.papers and passages of acmunble dinn'. 

' '1^ ^pnMch It down to earu, and me results 
i'afo us&T^' Wll.; as .Ibeawl^y . pf . gro 


i'afo us^' aS' well.; as .pkeotet^y . cn^ 

: interest.1 -'CbnrmpoMiy.Ay^^ 

= 8018-17434.9 Ust pifoei £14.00: 

>k ' 

.• pbrcrptioK' ;• .■?' ■' >: • i ' 

^smya In Honor of James J. GUtSoo. . ^ - 

hUeLeo<i;:$otriri; B. and Pick. -Herbert L., Jr 
(eds),'. 

i "Ibe papen:premnfod-are impormut ortqs for sjl 
' Studttita^orpetcepi^ . . An exceUent' account 
'••tjJ. vthe.'lidnw^'^M.-J. -:J.„tGib^!i pemepnial 
! : ' ^sveho-ohriics In j cbniempOraiy ' bdteepliqri ; re- 


i! cuy^jiphyilcs tn;;ontemp0rat7; pdfoepiiQd ; 
; ':$0i4^354;i^.priuV £22.25 
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IV 


MORPTA PSYCHCynifiRAPY 
Reynolds, David K. 

"A lucid, perhaps dfAnitive account of this 
Japanese form of p5ychoiherap)[ . . . draws 
tMcther iheoreiicaJ conents which enable ■ 
Wtfiem professional to uae stock of his own 
metbods and weigh them in a wider, more com- 
prehensive manner.* - Uiran Jounu! 
520-029J7-2 List price: £14.25 ($24.65) 

Sale price; £7.25 ($12.50) 

ENDANGERED HOPE 
Experience in Psychiainc Aftercare Facilities 
Reynolds, David K. & Farberow, Norman L. 
520-05457-0 List price: £12.75 ($20.75) 

Sale price; £4.25 ($6.95) 

EVALUATION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
THERAPIES 

Pnrehotherapiesi Behavior Therapies. Drug 
Therapies, and their Interactions 
Spitzer. Robert L, and Kkin, Donald F. 
8018-1721-S Lise price: £14.75 ($26JS) 

Sale price: £5.95 ($9.75) 

SYSTEMATIC PSYCHOLOGY 
Prolegomena 

Titcheocr, Edward Bradford 
Published posthumously in 1929. this classic 
work is still ^ most comprehensive analysis of 
nofibehsvknirisnc systems of psychology ever 
written. 

8014-0707-9 List price: £16.85 ($29J0) 

Sale price: £4.25 ($7.50) 


PHILOSOPHY/RELIGION 


CONTEMPORARY SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 
Critical Issuer in the 1970s 
2ubia, Joseph and Money, John (eds) 
8018-1829-XLlst price: £4.50 ($8.05) 

Sale price: £2.25 ($3.95) 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDHOOD 
Day-Caie Programs and Research 
V^b, Roger A. (ed) 

8018>1946-6 List price: £9.35 ($15.60) 

Sale price: £2.75 ($4.30) 
r 

MUSIC 

THE COMPOSER'S VOICE 
Cone, Edvard T. 

"Innume^e genu of infdmution and insighu 
:nto problems of oerforroance, perhaps often 
' realized but lelaom before statM so clearly.” 

- Notes ' 

620-02508-5 List price: £15.75 ^4.55) 

Sale ,pric?j £5.25 

OPERA AND Lrra 

FOAM 
Conrad, Fieter 

is cridcism in a new and powerful key." 

- Times EatKieikmal ShppUment 
520-03258-6 List price: £12.50 ($22.40) 

. Sale price: £5 (^.05) - 

STUDIES'IN MUSICOLOGY 1935-1975 
Seeger, Charles 

520-020(^6 list price: 224J5 (S39A0) 

Sale price: £7.50 ($12.50) 


CONQUEST OF VIOLENCE 
Hie Gandhian Philosophy of Conflict 
Bondurant, Joan V. 

520-00145-1 List price; £5.25 ($9.05) 

Sale price: £3.00 ($5.75) 

REASON AND RELIGION 
Brown. Stuart (ed) 

A collection of essays on problems of perennial 
Interest in the philosophy of religion. Two essays 
representing opjioaitig points of view address 
central issues at each topic. 

80I4-I025-8 List price: £20.60 ($35.35) 

Sale price: £5.50 ($9.00) 

PERSPECTIVES IN THE HISTORY OF 

RELIGIONS 

De Vries, Jao 

520-03300-0 List price: £2.75 ($4.95) 

Sale price: £1.50 ($2.75) 

PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS ON DREAMING 
Dunlop, Charles M. (ed) 

Sixteen essays addreu the topics of dreaming and 
mpiicism. the relationship of dreams to percep- 
tions, the concept of dicamlng. and the relevance 
of coatempotary dream research to philMophy. 
8014-1015-0 List price: £18.75 ^2.50) 

Sale price: £6.25 ($11.00) 

ARYA DHARM 

Hindu Consciousness in 19th Century Punjab 
Jones, Kenneth V. 

"One of the best analyses we have yet had of the 
reuMnship of religious ideobgy to social change 
u: the subcontinent.” 

- Times Litenry Si^pfement 
5.‘'0-02919-4 Lise price: £20.50 ($32.50) 

Sale price; £5.25 ($8.25) 

LITTLE SERMONS ON SIN 
Hie Archprien of Talavera 
Martinez De Toledo, Alfonso 
Translated by Lesley Byrd Simpion 
520-03281-0 List price: £2.15 ($3.70) 

Sale price: £1.00 ($1.75) 


THE DEVIL 

^rcepnons of Evil from Antiquity to Pr imi tive 
Chrunanity 

Russell, Jeffrey Burton 
8014-0938-1 List price: £14.75 ($25.30) 

Sale price: £4.25 ($7.50) 


PACING THE VOID 
Hang Approaches to the Sura 
. Schafer, Edvard , H. ...... 

Schafer s amazing erudition, philoloeical preci* 
non, and encyclopedic lyiowlMge or the Hang 
dyrw^ , . . m impremively combined in this 
study. - Rel^Kuu Stifdus Review 
520-03344-2 List price: £31,90 ^.00) 

Sale price: £8.95 ($13.95) 

HISTORY AND WL 

Philosophical Perapsedves of Mao Tte-turia'a 

Thought ‘ 

.Vabeman, nederie 

5ZO-02907-0 List price: £6.75 ($11.55) 

Sale price; £3.50 ($5.95) 


ORDER FORM ^ 

. 'NOTES cm ORDERING : 

' ;;goiMvBltMdalunclHES($1(0M^ 

AJow28^fordell^^S^K 

Pleaee.send Bte the books teiiftl below (conMntieonnBaparaia«haai» 
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VIRTUES AND VICES 
Wallace, James D. 

8014-1142-4 List price: £14.75 ($25.30) 
Sale price: S4.S0 ($7.95) 


SCIENCE 




SURFACE COLOR PERCEPHON 
Beck. Jacob 

"The importance and value of the book lie in the 
thorou^ way in which the very many aspects of 
surface colour are treated, the erMt number of 
classified experiments that ore briefly described 
(with references), and the enumeration with con- 
trast of interpretations advanced by various 
authorities.” - Nature 
8014-0704-4 List price: £22.25 ($38.30) 

Sale price; £5.95 ($9.50) 

SPHECID WASPS OP THE WORLD 
A Generic Revision 
Bohait, R. M. 

"A superb contribution to the literature of 
entomology." - Pesticide Handbook 
520-02318-8 List price: £56.25 ($89.70) 

Sale price: £15.00 ($27.50) 

HANDBOOK OP IRON METEORITES 
Their History, Distribution, Composition and 
Structure 

Buchwald, Vagn F. 

"Certainly this work will be of long-lasting value 
and a standard reference for anyone studying 
iron meteorites." - Science 
520-02934-8 List price; £187.00 ($325.00) 

Sale price: £100.00 ($175.00) 

WAYS OF THE SIX-FOOTED 

Comstock, Anna Boufbrd 

'piis deli^tful book, first published in 1903, 

desenbu uvea and behaviour in the insect world 

with wit and charm. 

8014-1081-9 Lilt price: S7.50 ($12.90) 

Sale price: £2.25 ($4.00) 

WILD MAMMALS OF NEW ENGLAND 
Godin, Alfred J. 

8018-1964-4 List price: £16.75 ($33.80) 

Sale price; £6.25 ($11.25) 

SaENHSTS AND WORLD ORDER 
The UsM of Technical Knowledge in 
International Organizations 
Haas, Emit B. and Williams, Mary Pat 
520-03341-8 Lin price: £20.95 ($34.40) 

Sale price: £6.95 ($11.25) 

GEOLOGY OF THE OLDUVAl GORGE 
A $tudy of Sedimenntion in a Semiarid Basin 
Hay, Richard 

520-02963-1 List price: £32.75 ($52.00) 

Sale price: £15.00 (^7.50) 

Hutti Frederick B. 

Hte author’s theme ii that the biological fitness 
ol doineiue animals to eopo with their environ- 
men^ mcluding disease, can be greatly increased 
by selective breeding. 

8014-0196-8 List price: £20.60 ($35.35) 

Sale price: £7.50 ($12.50) 

RATTLESNAKES 

hSmkbd^**' Histories and Influence on 

Rltubcr, Laurence M. 

520-01775-7 List pricei £56.00 ($100.00) 

Sale price: £30.00 ($55.00) 

A GUIOBBOOK TO NUCLEAR REACTORS 
Nero, Anthony V. 

52M3482-1 List price: £2630 ^2.20) 

Sale price: £8.95 ($15.50) 

Newton, Robert R. 

8018^1842-7 Lin price: £18.75 ($33.80) 

Sale price: £6.25 ($11.00) 

THB UNIYBRSB OP THE MIND . 

.Owen, Gaorjgc:.E; I'-'-'. 

'c*>BC4pti in physics and 

. WI8-1131-7 List price: , £1330 ($24.35) 

Sale price: £4jp ($7.50) 

INTRODUCTION TO TBNSEGRITY 
FiVb Anthony . 

gW>»»-8 Lifk.prM:. $13.25 ($21,40) 

prices MJ5 ' 



Paweiczynska, Anna 


me concentration camp « . ^ 

one based on criminal 
underpins the holocaust 
memoirs, reflecuons - that li .srii* ' 
us." - Kirkus Reviews »asdl 

520-03210-1 List price: £12.00 
Sale price: £3.75 ($6.45) 

toe RISE OF PROFESSIONALISM 

A Sociological Analysis 
Larson, Margali Sarfatti 
52(^02938-0 List price: £20.00 ($3li01 
Sale price: £6.50 ($12.25) 

TOE JOB CORPS 
A Social Experiment that Works 
I^itan, Sar A. aod Johniton. BuWiB 
8018-1804-4 List price: £6.00 (JloS** 
Sale price: £2.20 ($4.00) 

8018-1856-7 List price: £6.00 (8I0.J0) 
Sale price: £2J0 ($4.00) 

THE GIFTED AND THE CREATIVE 
A Fifty-Year Penpecti^ 

Stanley, WfUJam C George and 
Solano, Cecilia H, (edi) 

8018-1974-1 List price: £13.10 
Sale price: £3.75 ($6.20) 

EXPERIMENTS IN FAMILY PLANNING 
Lessons from the Devebplng World 
Cuca, Roberto and Pierce, Csth^ $ 
8018-2013-8 List pricei £1230^1,40)' 
Sale price: £4.30 ($7.75) 

WOMAN’S PLACE 

Options and Limits in Professiootl (^irttn 

Epstein, Cynthia F.. 

520-01581-9 List price: £12.70 (lli.90) 
Sale price: £5.25 ($5.75) 

IDEOLOGY IN AMERICA 
Change and Response in a Giy, i Suburb, oil 
Small Town 

Ladd, Everett Carll, Jr. 

In lively detail the author examiMS bovt 
prople of three distinctly differait con|imv 
reflect the rapidly changing, dureter eilae 
ican society in the I9^s. 

8014-0505-X List price: £18.75 ($}2.S0) 
Sale price: £4.50 ^.00) 

CHILD CARE AND ABC'S TOO 
Levitan, Sar A. and Aldermani Kara Cm\ 
8018-1733-1 List price: £6.50 ($1M5) 

Sale price: £2.50 ($4.50) 

WORK AND WELFARE IN NEW YOW 
CITY 

Oitow, Miriam and Dutka, Aue B. • 
8018-1735-8 List price: £6.00 (8I0JS) 

Sale price: £2.00 ($5.75) 

TEACHING SOCIAL CHANGE ; " 
A Group Approach .. u J 

Zlnbers, Norman E.. Boris, Hsnw “• . 
Boris, Mef 7 lynn ' 

8018-1771-4 Lilt price: £11.25 ($20.») : ' 
Sale price: £5.75 ($6.95) 

ECONOMY & SOCIETY ! 

Weber, Max • " v " 

520-02824-4 Lilt price: £ 54.25 ($94 JO) 
Sale price: £15.00 ($25.00), 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WRESTLING -THE MAKIMS 
CHAMPION 
Hie Takedown 
Douglas, Bob , 

B0I4-9I77-0 List price: £9.10 

Sale pricei £4 JO ^7.50) 

MINNIE MUBNSCHSR'S 

GOOKBOOR 

.Muenscher, Miasle Wtwthco 
With woodcuu by S^rkde Jii 
-A lovely book, dwdt-fiij o 
using heiM, ways that add i 
difference to foods.” - 
8014-1166-1 Lift price: 

Sole price; 1M.95 ($9.00) 

BB AMERICAN RAURDAD?^ 

m 

White, John H.,'Jr. 

^Zn tnoaunieiiial 
the evoludoa. of the h 
United Afrm re."- 

8018-1965-2 Lift price: 

Sale pricer S20M 
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eammentary 


Ix)ve among the ruins 


Peter Conrad 


vv. A. Mozart 
I dontoeo 

Melropoliian Opera, New York and 
Qiinnel 4 TV 


bestial emissary, Idomeneo seeks 
desperately to retain an authority 
which now depends on the cruel 
suppression of others. In a later 
romantic study of the end of the 
classical rdgime, Berlioz’s La Prise de 
Troie, conquest and carnage must be 
the enforcers of change. Mozart has a 
more humane compromise in view - 
voluntary renunciation, and an appeal 
to the pacifying intercession of nature. 
Idomeneo escapes the storm only to 
find that he has internalized it, as he 
soys in “Fuor de) inar". But other 
characters Invoke a temperate 
elemental peace, propitiating and 
taming the nature idomeneo has 
infuriated. The chorus declares the sea 
to be placid, and Ilia entrusts her hopes 
and wishes to those soothing 
“zefflrettl". At last Idomeneo himseu 
can co-operate with conciliatory nature 
when he abdicates power. His decision 
is more a biological than a political 
one. He permits me life of the young- 
whose vital future he has envied and 
felt threatened by - to continue in his 
cosibusting, as tne conspirators seinre own absence; he accepts his own 
todMCapitoliwith/riommcotoothey natural fate of supersession. In La 
bivedeterininedonaromanticversion Clemema dl Tito, the Emperor saves 

. .. ...j— « _.j * 1 .. Rome by an act of forbearance which 

can seem fatimed or specious, a 
superbly self-regarding posture. 
There’s no such ambiguity to 
Idomeneo's stepplns-down. He saves 
his classical worlcf by a^uiring a 


E«rywhere among the dozing 
Lins of the Met stalls, you hear 
oeoDle say that they don t care for 
& 1 . It was bold of ihe company to 
M their resolve with its first 
limneo, and though no doubt an 
ludience delirioiB for vocal 
txhibitionism won’t be persuaded, the 
oew production of this difficult work is 
thoiiehtful and imposing. James 
jeviM and Jean-Pierre Ponnelle 
coltaboratcd at Salzburg on Mozart’s 
rtber omm serin , Ut Clemema di Tito, 
which they filmed amongthe wreckage 
riihe Roman forum and the Baths of 
CaracallB. There they showed the 
dauical world romantically 
combusting, as the conspirators set fire 


^dusicism. Levine elicits the doubt 
utd disturbance berteafh the official 
sokmnily of the overture, and 
empbasizes the anxious self- 
questioning within the characters. For 
him it^ not an opera of statuesque 

C res but one of brooding minor- 
soliloquies. Ponnelle’s designs 
IDtnise show classicism in a state of 
^romanlic dereliction. Mozart's Greece 
bu become the vanquished, crumbling 
Rome of Piranesi , and the characters - 
costumed as eighteenth-century 
tourists -stumble, diminished, among 
its rubble. One of them even 
rofflsiUKally relishes the mortality of 
ctasldsm: while Ilin sings "Zeffiretti 
furmg/ueri'', Idamante. sprawls 

E upstage among the architectural litter, 
basking In Ihe sun like Goethe atop a 
iruacated column in the Campagna or 
Sh^ev writine Promethetts Unbound 
in llw cranial vault of the 


. Pdiinelle’s iiitent seems to bo to 
', 9^1 the empty authoritarianism of 
;« classical society in ' collapse. 
'Biraante accuses the gods of 
. , Idomeneo himself is a 
onal parental deity. The votive 
through which Ponnelle 
japraw ihc mternal vacuity of this 
#wtsahuge mask of Neptune, with 
®)^-8ocket8 and a gaping 
' that aperture the god 

Perhaps a hollow man, 
in the opera only as a 
off-stage voice - belches 
t?5j)*^vors of the storm, and ingests 
he goes to the temple to 
“SSS™ sneriflee; The mask is the 
unjust, unresponsive 
Rj ip nature and in human society, 
that power Idomeneo colludes, so 
j^durlM ts ^orus of panic the 
encircles ; him rather than the 


Unoouna opposition, since it compels you 
Caracalle censor personal feeling and to beha 
with the dutiful, abstract hij 


romantic wisdom, allying himself with 
that genial life-force who is the erotic 
and musical instinct, as Kierkegaard 
said, of Mozarlian comedy. 

The opera’s plot, as Ponnelle sees it, 
is a romantic lineration of this instinct. 
His classical society suffers the rigor 
mortis of a formal symmetry. When 
apprised of Idomeneo's shipwreck, the 
cnorus mimes a courtly ritual of despair 
rather than feeling it. Within this 
society, everyone's, a prisoner,. Ilia 
sings her first aria shackled. The 
anaent symmetrical enmity of love and 
duty - an invidious classical 
■ ou to 
ehave 
high- 
mindedness of Shakespeare's Romans 
- induces in her a neurotic unease. 
“Padre, germani" is a muted mad 
scene, as Ilia recoils from her self- 
betrayal, and she is driven near to 
collapse by Idamantc'spleadlng, which 
leaves her bent, brokcn-backed, 
unable to sustain herself. The classical 
aesthetic reproves the self-division she 
feels: the troubled motto of the later 

a uartet is “II cor mi si divide''. 

Lomanticism, however, tolerates the 
contrariety of emotions by which Ilia is 
persecuted, and oiice she’s unbound 
ishe relaxes into harmony with its 
(volatile energies. Ponnelle therefore 
stages “i^ffiretri'’ pantheistically. As 
■she 'd^Hbes~ those breezes (and 
herself emits them, since an ana is 
made of air) Ilia sways In unison wth 
them, ablating her hands to create an 
nd for diffusing her emotion. 


>u»Mw« LiMu me extra ... . „ 

.Mseei icraken. Like the god and Its Her development presages that of 





of an Architect 

. ; Pierre De La RuppiNifeRE Du Prey 

^oneofth^forcmostarchitectsofthcclasslcalrevival 
In !k , 8 proper und^tanding of whom lies buried 

^(*®y^thine Soane Museum thiat homes his vast colMon of 

■ ■ ^*®iTe du Prey has uudortriten a systematic investigation 

I -Zf '*5‘^“®,**^v*»8^^oih«uotappedsourceioutsideit8Wall8, 

: ^^^^**^**^® origins to his esubliahment of an 

nahli?^ coUc(!tlQn of material available to the author» the 

lilrtS?*^°®“®^S8*^tecmrriediicatlon,andhi8figmficancca8a 
^^lyi^ovauve and ermrive dMignny.d^ work u the best aecpiut to 
• ?®*?*^®^®**^**®®t'^ttain|ngandtbesU . 

■ Uthcentury. As a result, this richly 
of interest to pirosent-idtayarc^ 

.V ™P*P»j275iUustt^ 



The North Porch of the Erechtlieion, photogmphed L 
Janies Stillman and reproetund in Photogra^y and / 
1939 by Richard Pare (282pp, New York; 


0 93SII2 06 5). 


in /868 by William 
AFChitecuire: 1839- 
Callaway Editions. $55. 


Idomeneo. The cliaracter penned 
within a classical tyranny of rigid 
impersonality hns graduated to a 
romantic feeedoRi. ' 

Only Blettra remains unreconciled. 
Refusing to consent to n tranquillizing 
natural order, she devises - in her 
agitated final aria - a vindictive mental 
hell for herself. Ponnelle choreographs 
the number as a gibbering breakdown, 
at the end of whirii the epileptic Elettra 
is carried off Insensible. Since she 
won't be pacified by nature, site must 
await the romantic decadence and its 
own perverse, violent victory over 
nature: Elettrn’s vindlcaton comes in 
the maenadie Elektra of Strauss (who 
made his own version of Idomeneo for 
Vienna in 1931). The Met’s castin 
assists this brilliantly anachronlsi 
notion, for Elettra here is Hildegard 
Behrens, celebrated for her 
performances in Wagner and Strauss. 
Birgit Nilsson sang Elettra at 
Glyndebourne In 1951 before passing 
to Strauss’s version of the character; 
Behrens too is soon to sing Elektra. 
Already, encouraged by Ponnelle, she 
plays one of Nletzscne’s DionjKiac 
Greeks, an anorexic fury in a henna 
vrig Slotting out vituperative staccati 


iovial and of course lovable clown. 


ing 

Stic 


■ ■K’*' 






redemption. He sang Idumumc two 
.<fecadea ago' at Glyndebourne; the 
title-role Is new fo bihi. iuid beflau^ he 
Is a' notoriously slow stiidetit it 
represents a considerable act of failh to 
have token it on. He conscientiously 
does all that Ponnelle requests of him, 
even rolling about Ihe stage among 
invisible breakers when cast up on 
shore, and he gives n creditable 
impression of inner torment. He also 
sings superbly, with a gravity and 
sadness tnat have not beenHeard from 
him before. All the same, he’s wreing 
for the part. His singing is best when 
it’s most exultantly natural, an 
outpouring which has no need of self- 
reflection. Idomeneo though is an 
Introvert. Ilia communicates her 
feelings to (he air in “ZeffireUi”: 
Idoiheneo must- contain . those 
dangerous feelings, and can only 
express (hem when, after 'Neptune 
speaks, he has been enabled to master 
tnem. Pavarotti’s joyous extroversion 
belonm, as do. the frenzies, of 

Ponn^le’s ■ EJeftlTB, to a different, 

musical era. His genius is his simplicity: 

1 g spltung out viiuperanve siaccan 

dy-jjar-a 

assumptio 
Frederica 

Idamuate. 

classical world they will inherit and , nn?has'w^^^ 

srgi., b^dcss S'??' ^ 

sr Si 

the romanUc life-force, there’s no need ||M 


y un-Mozartiani The 

Ions of Ucana Cotnibas- and fi J” U&1? with 
a vpn Slade as -fifa a;^ 

l(e ,aro;*noro &di- jS 


: his own whi^.no one credited him .lrith 
I puling. 


for .them to be . characteri^ as 
individuals. TUa begins as - , an 
Individual, .. . when ' wrariEed . and 
angidshea. As soon as she's unleashed 
her character is idyllicfdly becalmed. 

The reduriidu riritteri more In the case 

of Idamante. Jfinet Bakbr made hun a House, CoYcnt : 

trade figure; all Pdimelle asks qfimn tM .yaribus.qel^bfiatpTy events, '^ep- 
Staoe is that he should ;be, a winsome on-an, exniblfion ojt-thC Rpyal 
panto priticiftal boy; Thd > Royal . 


Decenfiber ^7 . ^i^l*rits the: *'250tfi . 
anniversary,. of -the. opening of-.thp 
first of-the three theatres wluch have 
stood on the site of the'RpyaLOpera 
foVent : Oardph. . Thero . Will 


Hie production’s idompwo, RetMpddiwrJ^^^ 

LudaiwPRwrotti; haS,devoted the Iasi 

few years to ^f-publidzlM and.siijlf'. . Drpwd wjikK will .open ort-DMembw 

. Iv A; :prpducfipn JIandel’a 


.also ' bdiiig 'inbunted;. an 
' 'ly; .comjipMd .'fOrl; the 


,-bMvtiy aSove the Nftpa Valley in a, SH^Id ■ is 
,^loon serebadirig the peawntt mj^tho, '^la. P.i 
vlhcyardi, and vfoos San Frands^ by^ The 
melodiously 

taSlJd £ NenSdo : in .. wen . . thb ■■ eighteen* 

ri’Artore,wherehe^playhin«^,r^^^<^^ 


New Oxford books: 
Economics 
& Social Science 

British Economic 
Growth 1856-1973 

R. C. O. Matthews, 

C. H. Feinstein, 
and I. Odllng-Smee 

This is a historical account of the 
course and causes of British 
economic growth from the 
middle of the nineteenth century 
until 1973, with special emphasis 
on the unparalleled growth alter 
World War II. £37.60 

The European 
Economy 

Growth and Crisis 

^Ited by Andrea Boltho 

This book is concerned with the 
economic development of 
Western Europe from the early 
1960s to the late 1970s. It 
presents a comparative survey 
of trends In a number of areas, 
surveys aspects of policy making, 
and looks at the experience of 
five major European countries 
(France, Germany, Italy, the U.K., 
and Spain) and two regions, the 
Benelux and Scandinavia. 

£25 paperback £9.95 

Cities, Poverty, 
and Development 

Alan Gilbert 
and Josef Gugler 

This book discusses some of the 
key Issues relating to urban 
development In Asia, Africa, and 
Ldtfn America; aociologjoaf,- .-r 
Jhterprie.tatlonsQfhowtheurrian: ’ 
poor (ive'and work, whether large 
cilles-shoulcf be encouraged to 
grow; or not, government 
responses to fow-lncbme 
housing, the appropriate balance 
between rural and urban . 
development and the total 
relationship between urban growth 
and dependent development. 

£15 paperback £6.95 

Understandine 

Deviance 

David Downes 
and Paul Rock \ 

This book Is designed as a : 
straightforward guide to the 
many sociological theories 
of prime, delinquency, soofpl . 
deVianoe, and social control, 
and presents the argument of . 
each at its simplest and most ' ' 
persuasive. The bppkprovideo 
the student with a guide to the 
prInpiMi theories of ennie and . 
sbeiigl defiance In the Eufopeah. 

- arid North Aniericah Goritaxt;'. ■ 
£15'papei^eck£5:d5'''''''V. 

Black Villageis in an 
Industrial Society 

Edl|^ by ; 

thisjs the first mlaibr irarkoi) riir^ - 
blacKsbqlety iitSovth ^foca'foV 
thirty years. Seven.wldely ranging 
stupes Illustrate the. 
friventiveness of people caught jri' 
aninlqulious'system^ln: ; , 

emplpyJhg:wbp.tecorioeilP^nd; = 
Dulturalresoti.rbds rertieip " 
'available to theto.'F^fany0ne, ‘ 
who pares about (he future of ' 
Southern Africa, and the eitolv/ng ]. 
relationahlpa between thp itilhing . 
(fore.ai^thei rur^ peripheries, ft 
.mu$t))ereduiredreBdlhg'i : 
ApfossorAfi-G.wrifssbn.- 
1 
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Psychosis in La Serenissima 


Stephen Pickles 


Thomas Otway 
V enice Preserv'd 
Almeida Theatre 


irrilatc and disiraci. Again, he 
expresses neurotic confu»on and 

i endless 
at 

_ iJmseir 

. - led to suggest 

the truth of his character. But even a 



In this production, their scruffy 
relationship seems hardly worse then- 
those of the other three. Tliis is a point 
sharply made, but the final scene 
between Pierre and Jaffeir could be 
spared so superficial a show. A few 
|)ecks, nibbles and gropes evoke the 


Verified vocati ons 

Henry Popkin SS^mine” 


TLS NOVEMBER 12 1982: 1247 


#o the editor 


Venice Preserv'd has not been seen in 
London for a quarter-century. Otway's 
best play. It conjures a murky world 
by neurotic idealists and 


Lanford Wilson 

needs preein* .0 eoe,i„ee on ™rid o7e1o‘set!?u%™^^^^^^ ^ 

Stage. At times he reveals appropriate of the terrible friendship, nothing of Compony, New 

sentiment, and at others fools • * • Ynrt 


blastra 

dreadful deeds. Its action o pathology 
of emotional triangles ruptured W the 
machinery of the Venetian State. 


tlwre IS nothlns mysteiiom 
priest, Q gonialola feiio* 
little jokes and niflnaU. 


. i 




(' 1 -: 




encut"Nickynacky”scenesisa aalazzo Fallen chandi.r!ir« «.«^^ "wajuam.anws wno win strike off 
of understatement, and eclipses Venice’s dwline- mi?m« i£iS?i{?if **’®'^^* by their forced association with 
fnted.Belvideraleamsofiiframihe Bplvidera. Prose is anySray black hint“ roUrt SsLons^ A^^^ 

rillating Jnfleir, and persuades him and torethcr they lift characters come and go assumins ® ts and employees of a seedy h 

pmhS® somcthlSg dingy yet other roi„ and cpstumeflft^^^^ 


'■'"1 


; 'r 


;i' -'-H 


' •• • i; r' 


Venice is the world of the play, not 
merely a location but an ambitious 
idea in Ihc minds of all Ihe characters; 
“La Serenissima" is nt once a flaming 
whore, and a virgin wedded to the 
Adrialtc. 

A plan to overthrow the Senate is 
ili-fnied, Belvidcra learns of it from the 
vaclllatin- * " ‘ ■ ■ ■ 

to , 

fellow conspirators.' ifiie plot moves 
with erode energy, Otway's verse being 
essentially an unsophisticatea 
outpourlim of passionate Trostrnlion 
and wliful authenticity. Yet hU 
cynicism parodies the passible tragic 
proportions of the play and there is a 
strong sense of Fierrc and Jaffeir 
playing iheirtreacherous pans like sick 
comic-sinp heroes. 

Tim Albery has made the decision to 
use a cast of only four, the two women 
doubling frequently for masochistic 


misfirine No ^’’***®8 for the off-Broadway Circle iuh. '■“j 

•ndlng because S 5®P®«®7 Company which has been 

linSv drained J»/beatncalhomesince 1969, Lanford 4*^* ‘tie off, 

Jor beVr™^ Wilson has again undertaken the SoS 

evening begins me jraniatle form whirh hfi «« - taking 

fiy Macdonald's 
ilh 


absolute disappointment, shame and 

indiscreetly with good lines. forgiveness: instead, a hint of 

The women are better, although naughtiness, wicked glee, and 
Johanna Kirby's hard-hearted father is schoolboys' games misfiring. No 
too much to lake. Aquilina gives us her emotion informs the endinj 
best. Singing “Epnesians" in the bas all been singleminde' 

manner of Dorothy Tutin, this by the director before the vocatton.ThklnBV'<;,;:::^“''*W7«'i 

courtesan fitters coldly - like the evening be^ns. dramatic fom which he brought off ■ 

SSs™"?.'* 

Coopers performance as this dotard in in ih» hriiA number of strangers and casual 

Ihe often cut “Nicky-nacky "scen«fea ^uaintanccs who. will strike off 

model of ui * - - - 

her broken 


America and the 
Vietnam War 

-I tar .hat the differences 
cHward Luttwak and me 

Oi^^bef 1)^ they 
NoJio: tobffi»2?5aps te staled precisely, and 
^DOints on which he nusunder- 
me can be clarified. 

IT Luitwak seems to think that 
Undoubted horrors of Communist 
in Indo-China justify the ^er- 
iitempt to prevent such role 
^41shlng itself, and that with bet- 
Dinagement the attempt might 


in some extraordinary asylum. 



old, isolated mission church in New 


A new shade of noir 


Richard Combs 

Angel 

Various cinemas 


inspector reveals that he is a Jew, and 
Danny’s retort, "Are you a Catholic 
Jew or a Protestant Jew?", seems 


has Infringed some sectarian loyally by 

oavlns nrntnn*i/m ^iTiT. 9* “^tn, and his umverdty ka 


pa;dng protection money, 
subsequent thirst for 



claim 


jfy fresh disastrous 

T- *. * , a Utin America, perhaps. . 

1 he two total strangers are iJt mv views derive from an accu- 
England professorofarth^^E reading of twentieth-century his- 

ra M^e, Proclaiming that Uttwak will find it difficult to 
mful and that no oubK a single case where the sort of 
anything about the history (dnKemrhe which the Americans 
professor renounced hhprohaiaSiertook in South Vietnam suc- 
his classes three weeks 


In 


his 

the 


«™tor.-biite; fa, he',, and ™ oiT Thfe SS °bl^a^tnrf 
inevitablv <nnn>nirfir*c iS|e action on bl> 9 *^“and-wnite thrillers in 

e, largely to 

s shape and up an avenging angel who treacis a fine 


inevitably concentrates the action on which ihe old miP 7,f i/i;;; 
not be a bad 

re' mon 

Sion reigns 


design. Though that nee 
thing: (here are* 
contui 


line between heaven and hell. The 


Bloom lakes the film in 
direction of Irish myth, 


anotlier 
does 


re- moments whon «. ""u ncii. me wrwuun oi insn mytti, as does 

. Still, the Almeida DannyJ protest, when told the group _ 

Company choose not to present an “umSed [niMsIt? of his victims "al"® of vocation itself: tbe Eni 

obvKms ranting Restoratiop tragedy is Northern* that I belongs to everyone. If there Is a to point him to the next, so "blessed" is 

. fraught with Byronism and mannerist eninhndSi^nf ^ “i"** u**® *®®“‘®T dimension to every aerton, hts undertaking (or “charmed” if one 


, obvious rantlna Resioi^tlon frA»dw '''«ns«y“ out mat its maiiiot 

;:;r ; I • fraught with BwS?X^ ^^Northe^l Ireland and the seculS reUglous 

' j • theplaylosemuchlnthatchoice there weight.. One might explanal 

- . v -r . • are many fflomcnirofstran^^^ 8*2* 

■y and power, reveafine inn» worli^ ^“b stage as an inferno, but references nr^ 

‘ J' which might oiherwfse have been hell in rhe dialogue itself 


also a more generally Irish 
:naracter ii 


him to a stylish saDatorini L . 
Southwest. A second coupk hni 
place a little better -the nl^ 
widow of a regional pafaleruil 
lover, a {ledgling profeekoil i 
player. The wiBow’s ctffiBi 
arrange exhibits of her late bn 
paining. The tennis playtr'ii 
men -less by following a trairof’clues obvious enough, and te 
than by what one can only think of as n “coiid thoughts about h, 1 
Ood-given instinct, usually manifested ®®rtainty quaHfles him to uxill 
as outrageous coincidence Dannv ^othontolively than theothena 
' n!(lc(>nphnrhie,ri/,it»,i nature of vocation itself; tbeL 

he held a tennis racquet bblsl 
knew. 

a^jarallol contexfor A more serious issue Is the! 


"sm is aTiabit Catholics Indulge in\ ®*“"8U'snca. 

"Prods don’t have souls", etc. The fact Also less than orthodox is the wav in 
that the policeman (Ray McAnally) is which Danny tracks down each of the 
not only Jewish but is also called 


‘i, i;- 1- 


the 




■ai'iiiif. 

mmi 




anvhow'*^wr®t ' Almost us frequent a topSc of 

^*^®y all«mpt is discussion is whether the hero - a 
Mmeflung more conversational, a sort musician who trades saxoohone for unquestionable 

...u .r.. ..wi (religiously?) 

beainninB. he 


lanation for ewry character in this Irish mysticism and superstition, ns of^etnnothercharacter-Hsurty 

et 

- . «C5=dindprpte p“hb'«n.heh«aS'"L' 

quest is all the more passbnate and 5SL i?i!!V-2[. ibat will take • him iolo i 


npw shade of «o/r . 5551?®!?!?^ rn^lnn” who T a m«ficsl toi 

9f course, as befits his blnck-nnd- enmivi, liJiUil^f!^^ Rebelling qgain^l 

• 'loi 


club stage as an inferno, but referenSs 

to heaven and hell in rhe dialogue itself ,T‘ «s ucnis nis oincK-and- enoueh ih^r.. Ib«i #i,-T«.T;r‘*r ’j**”’.* ‘ 

make it clear that the religious «m®ce*nts, Danny could easily for°heriun?miS5^it,^^^^ expectation that he 

dimension is never far from anySie’s become .his pet 


for ' being 
motivated. At 


Jordan, who has been associated with his 

so experienced compatriot, Jolin 
ine Boorman, who ' 


fcginningjheandhlsgroup-includlna /"a*”]!'? .•* ®*®culive 

singer Dardre (Honor Ifoffernani f Pi??^“jLf*^,'*'*8®^'^u?*l*shnrdnotlo 
ask of an^ woman who wjS i" n!?!!? *™**® of Point Blank, In 




■ lu ; ppekets, background which seems to guarantee 9“®®* “ ®>‘f*ve at a lonely countrv Aiiilf/teH ^ of alislrncUons: 
raSiS ?I2!? W back - npt only a certain seriousness abdS 9"o?'bajl. Danny attracts a mute alrf 

®od, me, but an instinct for its irSic side ^1"*® (Veronica Quilligan) and 

Sectarian; politics maht alfo be “A«H®l®»>t«riPPing away In order to 

SSiSfe 

Unfortunately, 

make their point once or twicert'hdn 


Streamlined 


Boorman glories in 
mat 


From Westminster to Kurdistan 


Llewellyti 


si 






recognition . - ; 

AoMemiM'r iOq, 

seems tonavA been 


that . of- Royal 


™ Vein, John-, 


sE' i!S" 

alSSSi*^«f^®J'* ®f "® ®*hibltlon is an 
album of ' drawings, once in John 

Hayter s mssession, its emphasis is on 
the Jnformala 


little ^remalhs of Sir 'GWr^ private life 

. iPf I twelve yehrs hved 

pt .was 


TKere'e^liS 

?ceneB by both 




the throne. 

.several inenil}ei:s ui-ine noDiuiy 
: then, by the newiQueen herself; ' 
- ' cpmmiMioned ' ' 
portrait, her 
, marriage!, oti 
: WilkieTnl?4l; 

- ;-pain.ier and 
efiighthop^. 


•i IMJ-O. 

I curiouSy shj^>^ 
■devefopisdTiiiliS^^ ^*2^’*'® 
. fnends,. 


research. Not at all embarrasi^ 
being appointed as a “token'' 
(along with a "tokan” won 
persists even against the et.. 
priest’s uncharacterisllc eftAi 
change his mind. Tb druutfj 
dilemma, Wilson fiamboyintlyr 
an ancient dramatic sler 
an impressive showdfm» 
young intern successfully lUinBQSf 
the professor's physical bre 
the manuals of i 

K ing It is written in f" 
iat such aa incide at pwj 
with the young Intent ettsW 
despite himself: 
after all." But not here, aw 
nice suiprise, nicer foriOi 
put-upon Indians of HewMeaft 

\ft1lson accomplishes all erf 

great care for chartded*w£, 
dialogue. The smdl talk tlut 
.. . of these stran» encounters 

■n rn. . . u®btles of Ws entertaining and more persi^ 
canbeweii nniim ®*^*5‘***X^ (which we have any right to exi^ Butf 

curiou, I, ifial - " 

■0 1110 iwo unjustly fpigoltwHIIslsr mcBnlngful fate 

characters and SO iittie pi 

the issue of vocation. ^ 
remailca to his wife that he 
to know the secret of the otntf 
relationship. If there Isa 
not learn what it is, t\or oo ^ 
special insight im® ibe 
relationship with his luppoth^ 
wife. The widow obse^.'g 

present liaison, cannot 5 

(hat, we gel no jnWn«“JS 
ariyone’s private 
in/luenced.! No ' on® 5-^ 
interesting but basW 
characieia reveal not inuAtw 
themselves than die tfiame » 
requires. 


; and if he does find one (the 
in Malaya, perhaps?) he will 
k difficult to argue that it was 
Dlly similar to the Indo- 
case as to make American 
in that region plausible or 
in ^inception, let alone in 
ilion. Pereas I can point to 
intervention in revolution- 
Rissia; American support of 
Kai-shek In the Chinese civil 
'rench experience in Indo-Chi- 
ud Algeria; and of course, nowa- 
AmericaQ ^lure in Vietnam; 
to mention numerous less clear- 
enunples, to suggest that condi- 
s in the modern world simply do 
permit Western democracies to 
tMutandertaldnss of this kind, 
wise statesmen win therefore not 
then. It was on this basis 
I maV be personal) I pre- 
In 19 m and thereafter, that 
must fail in Vietnam; and 
uly regret h that I did not see 
sllualion as clearly at an earlier 

xe> I am talking about Western 
waci«. It Is clearly open to 
nmu^st tyrannies to be much 
i.idvenlurous, bloodthirsty and 
than Britain, France or 
^ united Stales may be (though 
i^fwd of these tyrannies suggests 
to practice they are no more 
«wuj). Liberal states have to 
account of public opinion, and 
oplmon, to my mind, quite 
is bound in the long run to 
'jc^tical o£ arguments for 


the. benefits constantly Chester. 


promised are constantly deferred. I 
wish opinion were more sceptical in 
the short run, but let it pass. This 
attitude is another reality which wise 
statesmen ought to take into 
account. American statesmen, as is 
now notorious, took account of opin- 
ion by troing ineptly to deceive it, 
which only made things worse. 

I am sorry to find that Luttwak 
does not seem to accept these 
elementary points. His view of inter- 
national and domestic reality is 
obviously different; I leave it to him 
to expound and to your readers to 
judge between us. But in conclusion 
may I pick up two points on which 
he nas plainly misuoaerstood me? • 

My reference to “the genocidal 
strategy of the American high com- 
mand*^ was meant to cover American 
policy throughout Indo-China, not 
just in Cambodia. I do not like the 
word “genocidar, but until someone 
suggests a more precise term for such 
cases of overkill, it will have to do. 
When I consider the quantity of 
bombs (for example) that were orop- 
ped on Vietnam, or the ratio of 
American to Indo-Chinese casualties, 

I fee] no du7 to err on the side of 
understatement. 

Mr Luttwak also misunderstands 
my point about American casualties. 

1 intended a comparison, of course, 
with America’s otlier wars, not with 
road deaths. But modem society is 
actually less tolerant of deaths in 
battle than of deaths on the road. 
Perhaps this should not be so, but 
while it is, there is another fact for 
statesmen to take into account. 

So I still cannot accept Luttwak's 
repeated characterization of Amer- 
ican opposition to the war as un- 
reasoning. Much of that opposition 
was directed against the con- 
sequences of what he himself calls 
“the unstrategi^ use of military 
power”. Many Americans thought 
there was far too much unnecessary 
killing and destruction, and It seems 
that Luttwak agrees. Second, much 
of the opposition was inspired by the 
belief that victory was not attainable 
by any means open to the United 
States - a belief which, as stated, I 
share. Finally, many believed that a 
great democracy oudit not to inter- 
vene in other societies' civil wars If it 
could be avoided. Is that unreason- 
able? Perhops Luttwak thinks so; as 
I began by remarking, the difference 
between nis views and mine is pro- 
found. 

HUGH BRpGAN. 

Department of History, University 
of &sex, Wivenhoe Park, Col- 


’The Image and 
the Eye’ 

Sir, - In his review lOctober 29) of 
my book The Image and ihe Eye Rudolf 

consummation of art s function . I do popular this is with reviewers who put 

aside their sense of humour when tncy 


avowed and explicit intention of in- 
venting a madness so peculiar and com- 
ical that "it makes Madame laugh". So 
of course the Institute is a place “where 
anything can happen", because people 
are making it up. 


not. I have always stressed that what is 
called “art" can serve very different 
functions: but while the painted cyclor- 
ama niay admirably suit the purpose of 
the fairground this does not make me 
prefer its style to that of the windows of 
Chartres Cathedral. 

Perhaps it was not to 
that one of the last champions 
original tenets of the Gestalt School of 
psychology could succeed in his evi- 
dent effort to be fair to a book which 
relies on alternative theories. But since 
in his recent work The Power of the 
Center Arnheim quotes with approval 
a passage from my book The Sense of 
Order, it cannot have escaped him that 
my reservations about the Gestalt 
hypothesis have not led me to ignore 
the problems and achievements m for- 
mal organization in the arts. 

E. H. QOMBRICH. 

19 Briardale Gardens, London 
NW3. 


review, I have discovered. 1 suppose 
The Facilitators' lileraro ancestor is 
Nigel Dennis's Curds of Ideniity. 

Grevel Lindop seems wrong on 
some other points too. My book sug- 
gests that masturbation is good prac- 
oe exputed fof lovina intercourse. Why is this 
'R!?J?*.9(.*!® “a vulaarization of vitally liberatiiu 
poetic insights”? If It is true (and it is 
one of the liberations endorsed by the 
Women's Movement) then it is all the 
more poetic, for, as Blake says, the 
body is that “portion of Soul discern'd 
by the five Senses". 

Again, a satire, however gentle, on 
contemporary psychologicar fashions. 


guard against Trickster by maintainirm 
one’s sense of humour. Without this 
amulet he may change you into a 
solemn owl. 

PETER REDOROVE. 

Falmouth, Cornwall. 

‘Buckingham’ 

Sir, - Lest my Ignorance of the 
seventeenth century should appear to 
be even more abysmal than it really is I 
shall be grateful if you will allow me to 
point out that in my review of Roger 
Lockyer's Buckirunam (October 29) 
one should read "Cecil" for“Bncon” in 
the sentence: “Bacon and Cranfield 
held the same great offices of state." 

PATRICK COLLINSON. 

Keynes College, The University, 
Canterbury, Kent. 


‘Gnarly’ 


The Facilitators 


Sir, - Your reviewer Grevel Lindop 
(October ^S) was wrongly solemn 
'S. AS is 


about my Hie Facilitators. As is qi 
plain to most readers, it Is a book or tall , terpretation, which is where “imagina- 


,uite 


will naturally exploit a uttle “psycho- 
babble''. Lindop also confuses “fan- 
cy", “fantaw" and “imagination". In 
Jungian analytical psychology (which is 
just as little and Just as muw “pop” as 
psychoanalysis is) “fancy" is indeed 
fairly irrelevant, being of the “per- 
sona", role-playing, manipulative; 
“pop" would do as a definition of “fan- 
cy". “Fantasy" is spontaneous vision- 
ary or semi-visionary irroption from 
the unconscious, and it is the subject 
for “active imannation" or creative in- 


Sir, - I'm sure that Eric Korn will 
be, like, thrilled to know that the 
Valley Girls’ favourite pejorative is 
“sroay", not “gnarly" (Remainders, 
). And the 


October 29). 


superlative is 


stories: "Nice try, Danlell” says 
Madam at the end of the book, . . 
But I think I should like to hear a few 
more stories about me first"; and the 
confidence tricksters at the beginning 
come into the Institute with the 


magin 

,wni( 


tloh” comes in. Imadnation is thus the 
chief therapeutic tom in Jungian analy- 
tical psychology, and “fantasy" is inci- 

e ient ima^nation. Grevel Lindop will 
ave heard of the archetype ot the 
Trickster. One must keep on one's 


“bitchin" without the 'final “g" . 
rhymes with “kitchen". 

MARQOT KERNAN. 

160L 38th Street NW, Washington 
DC 20007. 

The photograph reproduce on page 
1244 was taken by Lewis Carroll m 
1870 and ^ows Lord Salisbury in his ■ 
robes as Chancellor of Oxford Uni- 
versity, with his sons in their train- 
bearer's suits; it is an illustration in 
Adeline Hartcup's Children of the 
Great Country Houses (220pp. Sidg- 
wick and Jackson. £9.95. 0 ^3 98826 
6), which will be reviewed in a future 
issue of the TLS. 


Among this week’s contributors 


Mtchabl BalfOux’s lK«r/ 
was published last year. 


Oemiany DAviD'NdXBS is. a lecturer in English 
.at King's College; London;' ' ' 


Quentin Bell’s A New and Noble 
Sdiool: The Pre-Raphaelites will be 
reviewed shortly in tnc TLS. 


Jay PARiNt's Theodore Roethke: An 
American Romantic was published in 
1979. 


Marilyn Butler is a Fellow of St 
Hugh’s College, Oxford. Her books 
include Jane Austen and the War of Buffalo. 
ideas, 1975, and Romantics, Rebels 
and Reactionaries, 1981. 


Henry Popkin Is Professor of English 
at the State University of New York, 


:Fi^ years on: Jane Austen’s letters 


fpah, .pertaps” 

;d in 'otieni 




'• Tliere‘awk a'fciu;,'A,ia; ---.'ji'i' .y. . *® *Whistoha%hiii«ni,i^r*. .. A pen' dnH Amu... 



November 10, 1932, carried us to the heart of the matter, to Miss 
review by E.M. Forster of Austen's fundamental weakness as a 
Letters, collected- and letter-writer. She has not enough 
R.W. Chapman: : subject-matter on which to exercise her 

f Kl most of these two volumes powers. Her character and sex as well 
of trivialities which do not her environment removed her from 
Binve? They: were, alive at the public affairs, and she was too sincere 
' they have not the magic that ®tid spontaneous to affect any interest 


Nicholas Canny Is the author of 
Vie Upstart Earl, to be reviewed 
shortly in the TLS. 

Pktbr Conrad’s ' books Include 
Romantic Opera and Literary Form, 
1977. 

John Hurrell Crook’s books io- 
clude The Evolution of Human Con- 
sciousness, 1980. 

D. J. .Enright’s Collected Points- 
appeared earlier this year. 

Cblina Fox Is Curator of Paintings, 

' Prints and Drawing at the Museum 
of London. 


Anthony 
book is 
1981. 


Quinton's most recent 
Vioughls and Vihikers, 


J. M. Roberts's books include A 
History of the World, 1976. 

Nesta Roberts’s books include Men- 
tal Health and Mental Illness, 1967. 


Pat RooBiis'a books, include Hettrvi. 
FI&diHg^ A Biography, 1 979. ' 

Alan Ross Is the editor of The Levi- 
doh Mt^azine. 

Frances Spalding’s biography of 
Roger Fry wns published in 1981. 

Hilary Spuruno's Handbook to 
Anthony Powell’s Music of Time was 
publlstied in 1^7. 

Stuart Sutherland is Professor of 
Experimental Psycliology at the Uni- 
versity of Sussex, 

D. C. Watt is Professor of Interna- 
tional History at the London School 
of Eironomics. 


Author^ Author 


Cbmpotltlon No 96. . 

Readers nre invited . to Identify the 
sources of the three quotatibhs which 
follow and to send us the aiiswrs so. 
that they reach this office, not later 


3 And thbn melhdught outside a fast 
' locked ^te , 

I inoiimed (he loss -of unrecorded 

vfokds^ • ' 

Forgotteri' tales- and- itiVsIerieS half 
said;.. . 


Jasper OmfnN 


than Decembers; A prize of llO is.^ .^ ,tjeen ar- ' 

Is a Fellow of Balliol off^ .foi; the ; flril dowt- ^ .. V ■ ’ . • ticulafe; ' 

IvHli-itobs appeBred'y aiyJwra Voicele^ thewghto like m.iii*- ' 


VI. 


tKt and pe^nctory. When she writes a UweU is to be pu 

because they 


of Robert 
.shortly.: 


, coYwt'^fh- 
guesswork will 
also be taken Tnto.wnsideratioh.,. 

Entries^ marked Author, . Author- 
96" pn ;the. envelop, ^ould^^e 

House,' 


Voicele^ thoughts like 'iniii‘- 
■ 'der^ ab^g birds.''- 
And so I woke and knew that he was 

.dead. 

CompeHMbn Nd 91. 

W/iwct? Alex Smith • ; 

Answers: 


wme 


«d yerierday of a dead 


currant bushes 


weeks hiixro'’ Sherborne, gives Mrs Hall a tap, 

i.**® flits back again. She suffers .from, a 
DnAn.j Wghl. 1 suppose povertyoftnaferialwhichdldnoinjury 




•K r 

Jv Sii^ln laugh? 

at this 


to the novels, and indeed contribufes 
to their tritim^. hflss Bates may flit 

... - ^ ag they 


ishes, from the [atest bo^i St: John’s, Lene,. London ECIM 4BX.^ ‘ 

Mrs Hall of Wtfiy end solution and results .will app^r^ 

uati • »an flf»H hos Just .bccn puDliineo. . . ; bh Dedember 10, ' ’ . , , With the expe^e; " . 


i . 'Whathoiirs, 


directed . , ,,, 
shows partiiallar sklH «• -t,,,! 
right mixture of weary.int*! 






arfist,andMeiytot...._, - 
^larlv fEf*® ® whole, atmosphere of Sleventon because, it 

®"“ importt somelhiiig else r , some 
aUgmSentnottobefoundonany in^^^ 
**!fuLaiti triviality The letters. Jack .direction, Vwat an 

i“P*PyemcDtwhensheis»w^^^ 


t: improvement wnea sne IS Bwuwu^-i 

li'&tSi "y®®* elmfBlb,iheyhavetogotothedenjstJ ’ 

tSnB^E?,®[^P®r* Bu( Theci; her. powers of dmption tod S'® 

’ put their fon?rpfey; and to the iu(ccl1on which 


J. H. C. Leach Is a Fellow o'f , 

bipke CfoUege, O^ord. 

Will^ Looan’s coHeetion ^ 

■ was- published dar|^i 


y^ loiiger;|lghtV ‘ , 

" .. dway;- ;;'-$oUnd,. of. 


ihashed on rini 
the . byin{e%: ktiim 
dialn; 



oold out fofler ptay, and to the affccljon whicn ^ , • ■..-J'-, ,j professorvOrcouhterfeltog death- i. ri..j ,«i„v wX" 

P^«vehtt fiheaddscoi«jertfation,andantoteresl it’s wmoftow bright. ‘ Francis Berry, OUdveig . 
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Continental realities 
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Crawkord Young 
Ideology and Development In AMca 
376pn. Yale University Press. £19.95. 
0 306 02744 3 

Crawford Young's conclusion that 
Ideological preference has ployed no 
consistent role in the performance of 
African slates in the two decades since 
independence, though admittedly a 
preliminary one, holc^little novelty for 
anyone with a reasonable knowledge 
of the African continent. Was his 
investigation then really necessary? 
The fact that the Council on Foreign 
Relations Ihought so, disturbing 
ihouj^ the implications of that may 
po.ssiDly be, suggests that it wa.s. The 
Council is not nione in its uncertainty 
about what goes on in Africa. 

The trouble is that independent 
African countries have suffered 
grievously from the attentions of 
outsiders whose prime objective has 
been to use them as the screen upon 
whicli to project their own political and 
economic visions. These outsiders 
inciude transient Jounalists seeking to 
compress n world of complexily into a 
striking headline, politically motivated 
academics proposing the answers to 
Africa's problems before asking the 
questions, international business 
consortia skilful |y promoting iheirown 
profits, and governments m both the 
Eastern and Western blocs less 
skilfully pursuing what they vaguely 
believe to be their own interests. 
Instead of trying to discover the needs 
and hopes of the countries with which 
they have concerned themselves, they 
hnve attempted to superimpose their 
own interpretations upon tne actions 
and aspirations of African leaders. 
Colonialism may be drawing toa close, 
but the attitudes of colonialism - 
paternalism and the desire to exploit 
the economic and strategic potential of 
Affica - remain. , 

' .One re^U of aU-jlhls has bean that 
labeiS'Such as Marxist, sociallst^pro* 
Western or pro'communist have been 
carelessly attached to African slates, 
not on the basis of any analysis of their 


Young's inveslignlion of individual 
African states. The Jvo^ Coast, for 
example, achieved political indepen- 
dence in close collaboration with 
France without having suffered the 
indignity of settler occupation. 
HouphouEt'Boigny was conseimently 
able to retain the expertise of French 
businessmen and agricultural experts 
without arousing popuiar resentment. 
This was of great benefit to an 
economy largely dependent upon a 
steadily diversifying agricultural 
sector. Under French guidance new 
opportunities were provided for an 
emerging class of petty rural capitalists 
and employment was offered to 
hundreds of thousands of rural 
labourers. Thus a policy listed by 
Young under the category of 
''capitalist'’ has emerged upon the 
easily adapted foundations or French 
colonini rule because it seemed the 
most obviously successful line to 
follow, and because it suited 
Houphougt-Boigny's own way of 
thinking. It won widespread accep- 
tance for nearly twenty years, though 
since the book was completed doubts 
have begun to emerge about the share 
of benent accruine to the French on the 


Kenneth Ingham 

have retained support for an essentially 
alien ideology. 

The experience of President Nyerere 
in Tanzania, as Young's argument 
illustrates, poses similar questions. 
Nyerere was, and still is, eve^ bit as 
popular with his people as the Guinean 
leader. Few heads of state would have 
had the courage and the confidence in 


Light on the Chesapeake 


it abundantly clear to his followers that 
independence not only did not imply 
immediate prosperity, out that even to 
maintain existing living standards 
would demand prodigious efforts by 
everyone and considerable self- 
restraint on the part of those whose 
ability might leacf them to expect rich 
rewards. His version of African 
socialism, with its roots in the 
communal life of pre-colonial Africa, 
stirred the pride of his newly 


production had been transferred. 
Again, in Nigeria, the development of 
the country's oil resources has made a 
few wealthy and has considerably 
improved tne standard of living of 
urban workers in employment. The 
urban unemployed, however, have 
been correspondingly impoverished, 
while the vast majority of the 
population, living in rural areas, have 
suffered because of the low priority 
given to agricultural development by 
an ^lite whose roots, unusually in this 
African context, were in commerce 
rather than in the countryside. 'They 
have suffered, too, because the large- 
scale schemes evolved by the Elite 
when they did attempt to promote 
improvements in the agricultural 
sector were inappropriate to the 
situation with whicn they were dealing. 

There is, nevertheless, another side 
to the Elitist coin. The leaders of 
Nigeria hold education in high regard 


governments might be . 
adopt, though 

commitment the ideoloLt* 

pinned on them by 
benefacton. Young. 
eludes that the ideoteS '^^ 
African states hnve bc« ttleSl 

by the prospect of exieraalaai?* 

not surprising in the light i*' 
statement that Israel alone u 
1976 and 1979, received fonrS 
times more aid from the United 
than did the whole of tbe><i 


jijicholHs Csnny 

0a>td B. Quwn (Editor) 

E,ri;M.rylatKi la a Wider World 


by Jennings passed largely unnoticed Englishmen to seek a new home in 
by the English intruders, but not so the North America during the sixteenth 


colonization sought to emulate. The was the existence of widespread 
extent of this achievement is discus^d religious and political discontent which 
by J. H. Elliott in an essay which explains Enjglish emigration to 


Some will be offended by the 

.■.LA - q — iconoclastic tenor of Elton's essay, but 

Spanish achievement m the Americas and seventeenth centuries. Addressing in seeking to redress what he sees as an 
which some English proinoters of himself to the entrenched notion that it imbalance in the literature on English 
coionlzation sought to emulate. The was the existence of widespread discovery and colonization, he docs 

^vtdRnt nr thie ic Hic/*MecAH .i__ 


not discount the importance of reli^on 
as a factor in explaining men's decision 


amounts to a cost-benefit analysis of America, Elton argues that to emigrate. The way m which religion 
SpanishinvolvementintheNewWorld Englishmen had less reason for could ^ape the course ofevents is ably 


political philosophies, but simply as the 
product of careless or wishful thinking. 
Professor Young's book Is important 


therefore, not .only because of its 
avowed aim of discovering the effect of 
ideolow upon development, but even 
more SeCause he has had to consider 
the de^ee of congruence between the 
Ideological titles - Mhizlst-Leiiitiisi, 


populist-socialist and capitalist-under 
wM, in line With popgiBr thinking, he 
has cate^rl^ African states for the 
purple of his analysis, and the nkture 
Of. the policies they have in foci 
. pursu^, ■ 

' there may, indeed, as Yoiing 
su^ts, have been endless earnest 
Mbates m student restaurants .and 
Left-Bank' cafEs, and . diverse con^- 

gresses on the eve of independence, iri 
the hope- of creating a satisfactory 
ideplogu»l blueprint- for the future. In 
foci, with a fow notable exceptions, 
African: countries Which amjeved' 
Independence in the late 1950s and the 
early 1960s were more immediately : 
concerned with thepractioal problems 
. arisingfrom the enaof the colonial era 
than . .with laying new Ideojogtcal 
foundations. The main tasks facing the 
..leaders of .'that 'time, were th^ of 
creating a, -.community ..of purpose'. 
Vainong:their diverse .foilowers .and of I 
.. maintaining- hn effectfve eebnoinlc 
Structure. The chief obstacles in the. 
, Way of. their.sucee» were..triiiJitloiim;' 
tripal : loyalties and the shortage of 
;.6atural resources.' and. ■tnlhed'. 


of benent accruing to the French on the 
one hand and to the people of the Ivory 
Coast on the other. It may be, 
therefore, that n shift of policy will take 
place in the natural course of events. 

Algeria, bycontrast, listed by Young 
among tlie populist-socialist group of 
states, became independent only after 
a bloody conflict which led to the fli^t 
of most of the French settlers upon 
whose activities the country's economy 
had been based under colonial rule, 
The nationalization of the former 
French-controlled industries and the 
redistribution of the land previously 
occupied by the settlers were thus 
es^nlial steps to maintain the 
economy on a functional basis. To 
infuse new life into those enterprises it 
was also necessary to assert most 
vigorously the Algerian nationalism 
which the French had consistently 
denied; U whs deatty impossible to> 
follow the administrative pattern laid 
doum by the French. It was equally 
contraiy to traditional attitudes to 
adopt the Marxisl-Lenlnist programme 
advocated by a handful of foreign 
intellectuals. Instead, a form of 
populist-sodalism emereed almost 
automatically as the guiding principle 
of Algerian policy, though it was 
subsequently given shape and was 
formally adopted by the new 
government. Even then the pattern did 
not remain unchanged. In the light of 
experience (he original proposEiu for 
worker participation Irn^ to be 
abandoned when the need for efficient 
operation called : for' greater state 
intervention. 

. Guinea ptobably provides thE 
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On the corner of Commissioner and Elojf Streets, Boksbiirg: one of the 

Pf^otpgraphs By David Ooidblati which he has 
assembled m In Boksburo. a visual rsMrA y,r ur^ j.. _ n . 


af^ure. The chief obstades in the . 

, Way of. their.sucee» were..triiij{tloii3;' 
trlqal : loyalties and the shortage of 
;.6atural resources.' and. .nliliied'.. 

: mahpOwer. In thb ab^nde of any other 
focus of .loyalty nien Who' hM ' 
brought (heir- Countries to' 
in^^Qdence were.foroed to lake that 


mhnpbwer at a premium. Abandoned 
totally by France after Sekou TourE's 
refusal to loin the new French 
community, the sttite at once, in line 
with TourE's own sodalist philosophy, 
took Control over -trade,, currency, 
credit and prices. This defiant gesture' 
won the . approval of Sekou 'TburE’s 
rellow-oduntiymen but .when, as In 
many other instances, the hoped-for 
aid frorui the Soviet Union was not 
forthcoming, the incompetence of 
|thi^ Inco^cq and their, failure' to 
rriamtalh the country*s..ecbiiomy oh h'- 
stable footing afoused dissatisfaction. 
Gradually the .control of production ' 
.apd trade began ,10 revert to private 
=PPeratora, and .'when the president 
med lo prevent .lhat drift many of the 
jnore-'ifole Guineans weiit Into exile. . 
Even after.thelr.depart'ure popular dis^ 
.^tent Mrelsled. nnd by 1978 Sekou : 

TourEhimselfhadtOrecognlzethathis - 

MnRrimAnf. Iiad ;toHcd find turned 
for help; The high 


3: / ' '■! 0 Wrao/ rreorrf of dally life la a small-tom, 
j?**"® community in South Africa (84pp. Gallery Press. PO Box 
fown. R16,X, 0 620 05933 ffl. Middle South Africa, as depicted 
Ooldblalt, offers enticing glimpses of a iwrW //i 
wWcA wWd/e-flgid coupla dance aloiw with Vlctor\lvester, practise public 
M rehM/se nuidr^ls in a fToral-carpeied, plaster-duck-supervlsed 
1950s ambieiw spiced with such exotica as the Saturday mornina Miss 
Uvefy Legs Competition at the Hypermarket. Black South Afrlcans.^hanh 
to the system, on the whole find themselves occluded from these actlviiia. 

or2S*hT\K™“*Sf% £“““2® “ ^ education which hns< 

viMMS?hl!LlI2r w**® ujamaa .brought them succe». Consequently 
however, it soon seemed to be the^ave spent large sums of monev 
rapondWIta ftr oJhedto/mlda&t cduca^^^^^^^ 
prescribed by other social amenities. 11118 toaether 

behaU began to draa theiV fa?i W Peopfegenerally. modified 
Whether orertly onot XerT^^^ 

5STASS ifairg 

ide^ogy. What lies at the root of the JI, corruption and the 

l^blem, as British colonial *‘“®“*^c** Ihe possession of 

administrators knew hill well is the contributes unevenly to 

countty's desperate lack of resources, a ■r®’?*°P*hent, does external aid have a 
rondition which has been exacerbated '^Wcf'Pro^pect of prodiidiig results, 
^ involvement in the - war with *“fccilon arid extent of that 

Uganda. Even this.lattcr question is .^determined by ideological 

more justly described ak'the result ^ cMsideratons? ' To both ' those' 
i^al^ mther t^ questions Youirig replies that there is' 

®5P®2* Pf Nypwfo’s character which ?? answer. The Soviet 

art frequently ronfti^ by Hia ^tics. ViJdn has given arms and military 
w.-^f^r«rtyhasbeenthe'maihcaiueof a careful 


traditi^, Agiriralturahsts who knew 
Uttle about ideology but a lot about the 
ccnefitS|Of hard work on their own 
behalf began to drag their feet. 
Whether overtly or not Nyerere’s 

S mme has been sub^uently 
Bd. Nevertheless, .it would be 
unjust to attribute Tanzania’s poverty 
ta the apdiution of an inappropriate 
ideology. What lies at the root of the 
I^Dlem, as British colonial 
administrators know full well, is the 

by iinrolwment in the- war with 
Uganda. Even this.lattcr question is 
more justly described aiithe result of 
i^alism rtther than of ideology, .two 
Nypwrt’s charaCterwhlch 

art fo^uently ronfiifed by hjs (pities. 

the mairl cause of 
Tu^nia 8 prol^m$, Young demon- 
strates clearly that • the • possession' of 

(rnttfriS -ii! ac^Suaraniee' of 

SS.7i!sKa' 


descriM as 


whether 


Of *he West. It 
hw given little, dd of a constructive 


.. Bii me oiner African states lo^' 

e Thisisnottosuggestthaiibei 

® epon A frica of external aid ha , 
il negligible, but It does remfont 
e conclusion that ideolo^ca) istoei b 
had little more than a Taodoo A, 
g upon the continent. By all the 
,f invoked by the author - trM< 
j especially m the agricultural 
equality of distribution, auttS 
human dignity, participation ui fc 
enlargement of the stale’i miotii 
meet new challenges and adapt (oh 
situations - no conerent paUenoih 
perceived. While the “capItalisTib 
of Kenya and the Ivory Omi b 
achieved solid growth witbottk 
benefit of an oil bonanza, U 
countries have recently erpeiinaj 
constraints in their economic activDB 
accompanied by interna] crillcb^ 
the policies they have Utha 
successfully puraued. Equiliij i 
I distributionmaybejudgedinanii^ 
] of ways. Undoubtedly oonuHd 
appears to flourish more vlgorotmi 
capitalist Nigeria and Zaire ihni 
most Marxist orsodalislstai^bitdi 
may be due to the greater opps 
tunities offered by tiu abuoduced 
mineral Wealth in those coantm 
Again, while Marxist or 
socialist states such as tim 
Mozambique or Ouinea-Bluau b 
restricted "Buccaneering menuA 
activity by the politicaT ^te', it 
effective agricultural pojkiadik 
Ivoty Coast and.Kenya,.<yhileiU^ 
an mite to prosper, nave 
rural workers to impro^^ (heit cn 
’ situation markedly. ''Mauire ■ 
^ systematic - assault upon bvH 

' (fignUy’’,Youngsuggest8,are8f^ 
not of ideological strategy W • 
insecure and paranoid rulers 
former Preslnent Amin of Uf» 
Popular participation .in 
has nowhere proved to be a slgn^ 
feature of Amcan developme^ 
does there appear to be sny eriew 
overlap between ideology aiw ^ 
■ capacity to face up to new diawF 

I' Havingsaldthistherercfflii®j*i 
, . reader a strong conriclioti tw * 
whole issue is remote from tbe rej 
, problem of Africa- that of 
on a secure foundation 

countries which wereorigindlycw 

as colonial fiefs and were sul»«l^ 
developed as part of Isrger 
and cultural units. As ln«p»S 
nations they not only face iw 
transforming a depen^t efflg 
economy into a self-sutflclenl 
without the basic matemireiousy 
do so at anything more than a 
would scarcely meet e^n the 
expectations of most Mlwjg 
must also create a sense a 
nationhood against .a backgim 
tribal variation and recMt^cj^ 
influences. On the ecoBOjnlcd«a^ 
may, therefore, 
some virtue in the 
Africanism. On 
prospect of unity at that 
to encounter pitfalb. One 
observe the Jealousy 
Organization of African 
the boundaries of. Its 
laid down by colonial 
they were, lest any CTacilJi.»e.«S! 
pattern should lead to (h* 
of the whole fabric qf^ 

. Afiricaisnottosuffenb.^ 
its own poverty and the 


historians will have^^o” 
^adon of the high standard of 
^S^bip Diaintaloed ^ those 
upon the study of colonial 
Mrth America over the last two 


during the course of the sixteenth and discontent than did most of their 
seventeenth centuries. Elliott's Continental contemporaries, and he 
conclusions are derived largely from asserts that ihev were conscious of this 


his previously published woric,but his fact to the extent that they "thought 
contribution IS a model of compression England was good and elsewhere was 

.a.I.!a.U ...III ......aIaa-aIal-Ia. J-AT M-P 1 ■ _ 


discontenl than did most of their demonstrated bv John Bossy, who 
Continental contemporaries, and he describes the ecclesiastical constitution 
asserts that they were conscious of this which the Calverts negotiated for 


upon the study of colonial which will be particularly appreciated inferior”. This has convinced Elton 
America over the last for the information it provides on the that only “the freaks" who "could not 
WfS and the dedicated few will be scale, character and rate of Spanish coexist with anyone" emiarated for 
the focus of attention has migration to the New Worm. The religious reasons, and a quick glance at 
l^tlv shifted from Puritan New Spanish knowledge of and interest in recent literature on the origins of the 
^Ja tn the tobacco-producing North America is considered by J. H. English Civil War justifies, the 


^ to the lobacco-produciM 
iSriMof Virolnia and Marylaml, 
lSod the Chesapeake Bay. Tins 
iS on the Chesapeake has been 


North America is considered by J. H. 
Parry, whose ess^ is complemented 
bv that of William P. Cummlng on early 


Maryland as “a kind of encapsulated 
model of (he situation of the English 
Catholic community as it stood on the 
day the enterprise set sail". Bossy's 
essay serves to introduce a fifty-page 
account of the development of the 
colony of Maryland from the moment 


by that of William P. Cummlng on early strode between parliament and kiim 
maps of the Chesapeake Bay area, and, therefore, no occasion fo 

a-S- aI..-. —211 ^ 1 . 2 ^ • J 1 


English Civil War Justifies, the of settlement m 1634 to the taking of 
assertion that "until 1642 there was no the first census in 1642, which also 


looks forward from there to the end of 
the colonial period. Russell Menard 


Chesapeake and Caribbean 
plantations from the late seventeenth 
to the early nineteenth centuries, 
presents a preview of work in progress. 
For this reason it is likely to attract 
widespread attention, but even more 
so because Dunn challen^ the 
explanations offered by Wimhrop 
Jordan, Wesley Frank Craven and 
Edmund Morgan for the relatively late 
development of slavery in the 
Chesa^ake and proffers a fresh 
explanation of his own. Lack of supply 
of slaves rather than absence of 
demand explains (he problem for 
Dunn, who Knows of no evidence that 
planters in the Chesapeake felt any 
moral objection to slavery during the 
colonial period. To suggest that they 
did liave such objectionsin the absence 
of evidence Is, in his opinion, to 
attribute to them social and' moral 
concepts from the twentieth century 


and Lois Green Carr, the authors of. alien to their experience. This will have 


I Mini interest because members of the principal Spanish concern with 
SeCtoapenke school rely excessively North America was limited to excluding 
n quantitative terms to express their enemies from settlement at all 
because they have done points south of the Chesapeake, 
itk to establish a context for their 

Xndons. and because, by Where the essay by Parry indicates 
Pnolflnd as their single wbv the state of England might have 


this piece, are two of the more notable 
members of the Chesapeake school. 


the desire for economic betterment and theircontribution here draws upon 
which explains the departure of and summarizes what they and their 
Englishmen for North America, and he colleagues have published in widely 
believeathatmostwhowentthere.Hke scattered publications. 


their contemporaries who settled in 


^adilvadniittinamatwnatnappeneain puwuvc spaiuan uuuiam ui iwiui 
and Virginia was of lesser America, the evocative re- 
construction by Melvin Jackson of a 
T. J rt • - *u. A^iMr Fasiv typical trans-Atlantic voyage explains 

"a.'-.jp-.s it 


Contrariwise. Richard S. Dunn , who 
develops a comparison between 
slavery as it was practised on 


undoubted appeal for Elton since, like 
most of the essays in this excellent 
collection, DunnS supports Ellon's 
contention thnt England's colonies 
were founded "by good and solid 
greed, and by the quite normal 
expansion of generally accepted 
attitudes and purposes prevalent in the 
governing order in the realm of 
England. 


The making of a nation 


M b qS. who«» .h. 


vadugl English intrusion Into North 

raS^1?0f!‘h0KwtobeS 

SSnl, ov6r the previles centunr >, 

> Kilf TKa Axtltnrc ar. all but it Is CleSr from QUIOH S 

HKtteded in relaUng his contribution » «Ib» HS!h ^JEnfai 

Wothegeusfal theme, and the ten Englishmen to ^‘h^nliQ 

imiBireorgaDlzedcoUrentlywilha i-IIS ninht™ ■?£! 

WlDtroduSon by Professof Quinn 5*'^*®?* *K®. 

Ihiudf, This handsome volume will [®®* 
ctflaiiilyeamtwidereadershipamong 
stliolin and students of colonial 1^5. 

Aoerica, but It should also serve the 

ptrwse of ftxolsininff to anciat ulways the dominant one, and he 
Be In oaS concludes that by the _8eventcenth 


Peter Marshall 

Robert Middlbkauff 

The Gforlous Cause: The American 
Revolution 1763-1789 
696pp. Oxford University Press. £1S. 
0 19302921 6 


prominence. By way of contrast one 
cannot imagine a nmeteenth-centuty 
historian eschewing the dramatic 
possibilities offered by the treason of 
Benedict Arnold, an act that here 
escapes any discussion. 

A narrative of events after 1775 
presents problems, but these are much 
more manageable than those 
encountered in seeking to provide a 
connected account of the path to war. 


Aoerica, but it should also serve the 
of explaining to social 
Btorians in general why they should 
«^l what has recently been 
pshed on the Colonial 
QKRpeake. 

^ way of Francis Jennings 
w^how the European intrusion in 
ww America disturbed a highly 
^woped native alliance system, 
from the Great Lakes to the 
no less than it did the 
Wwcaied economy of the North 
"«™*o^Indian8. What is discusseel 


It is to be hoped and expected that the The unification of colonial resiatance 
Oi^rd History of the United States about in consequence of a 

will acquire a status and utility protracted, uncoordinated, and but 
comparable to that of its English gradually apparent series of step^: only 
exemplar: nine chronological andtwo nine and continued -conflicts with. 


exemplar: nine chronological and two Hme and continued -conflicts with, 
topical volumes are planned, and only imperial authority coiild bring cientres 
' an academic coelacanth would remote from one another in distance 
consider this number, set against the nnd Interests Into organi^ 

fifteen volumes devoted to English collaboration and singlc-mlndccl 


would give point to the factual detail. 
The two themes which are called upon 
vrith some frequency are rarely put to 
specific use. The revolutionaries 
undoubtedly were inspired by patriotic 
fervour ana influenced by Protestant 
backgrounds, but the relationstup of 
such general, and by no means equally 
sustained or exactly defined, views to 
the actions of individuals and the 
Institutions of the new nation requires 
a much more exact and extensive 
examination than It receives here. The 
relevance and impact of the events 
described by narrative will reach the 
reader iiot mrough an appeal to Ideas- 
presented moderately- and- briefly, but 
rather In consequence of a union of 
detail and passionate conviction. 

No work of this length nnd breadth 


century, when migration developed on 
a large-scale, the "incentives for 
leaving Europe"" had become "more 
specif and realistic". 

This conclusion rests on the 
authority of a life-time's work on 
En^ish colonial expansion, but it, in. 
turn, provides support for the tentative 
suggestions advanced by G. R. Elton in 
a ^ely, speculative essay on what 


^bert Mlddlekautf s volume, the first Empire 


American 


with detail. References to 


motivated 


|In The slide area 


[Riipert Christiansen 


Lee (Editor) 

1 Hawthorne: New Critical 

l«t Of these essays, Richard 
discusses Hawthorne's 
j^ence later American writers. 
Jitv *2'^^ of Hawthorne’s 
’ he .writes^ "becomei the 
JSjoorce of his fascination.” This 


squarely on the nexus of sin, guilt and the Northwest Ordinance .- an aspect 
redemption. Even earlier Henry James that might not change the conclusion; 
had been able to write of him that but whi^ should surely be taken into 
"there has rarely been an observer. . . account when presenting a balanced 
less disposed to call things deeply into ^ew. The events of the Revolution are 
question." Something of this simplicity certainly sufficiently numerous and 


IxUUCil iTiiuuioibauii a wiuMiv. •It*#* atnuuc af»v ........ — - 

to appear and the second in the series Revolution - a work that go<» Britain produce a nureber of 

of period surveys, deals with the unrecognized in Mlddlekauffs inaccuracics:SirWiinamMeredimwas 
creation of the United States between bibliography - but the provision of a not a London merchant; ui 17u Burke 
1763 and 1789 . It is a lengthy account of much more compressed account which was not Member for Bristol but for 
almost seven hundred pages and is kept bases its narrative upon colonial Wendover: Barnngtgn ^s not 

from extending former only by a events, connot result otherwise thniun Bernard's brother-ln-low; Bull and 
decision to reserve a foil discussion of a spasmodic and Inchoate version of Fauquier were Lieutenant-Gowrnors, 
foreign affairs and Western issues for events. Such an approach, moreover, not Governors; Admiral Lord How is 
inclusion in the third volume. This does not find room for the inclusion of incorrectly entitled Lora Richard 

exclusion is not without drawbacks: it the findings of some of the. Howe. 

leads, for example, to an adverse most important recent analytical Welcome though this series is, il 
Jud^ent on the effectiveness of the investigations of the jpre-revolmionary. cannot be said to have been 

Armies of Confederation with no colonies, even though they are listed ip. inaugurated by - a volume ol 

reference whatsoever to the passage of the bibliography. So for Middlekauff,. outstanding merit. Oearly. tw 
the Northwest Ordinance - an aspect mobs are mobs: the urban tensions centuries of sustained attention, m 
that might not change the conclusion; discussed by Gary Nash and (he historians have not succeedjsd k 
but wh&i should surely be taken into political tactics and organization i^ueing the American Revolution; 
account when presenting a balanced uncovered by. Pauline Maier. do not either by means of .narrative -or ol 

find their way.into his pages. V 

A narrative account . of the 


none of these essays does more tlian 
mention Havrthpriie’f ;knpwle^ « 
the Puntan tradition of figuril 
interpretation or his Interest in 
cootepiporary theories of evolution 
(deverly usM by Rank Kermpde in 



^^JcltmoUf of an otherv^e 
Npne of the 
PJlJuton dltnlays much confidence 

(irith *beir cases 

exception of a post- 
EBVj^ornels (diaracterized 
WSS ■ and remote". 


(deverfy used by Rank Kermode m Reliance upon inarrahye ensures^a 
i?ie Classic); and no one deals vnth the if hardly unusual, account df the 

brute fact that Hawthorne desperately military campaigns of the Revolution, 
needed to make money as a writer ancJ The battles occupy chapters wpicn 

often quite cynically imported the somenughtbavep^e^to^^^ ' 
trapdngs of Gothic romance to create available for a fuller discussion of the 


disputable to fill muM more spate, but (ransformallon of a group of colonial into -i^rig;: biitvtlw- .. 

Professor Mlddlekailffs decision to gocleliesihtoanwnaiion.wesp^rh^' • 

present (hem in the form of a nanaiw novet postiWe 

doffs nothing tof^ued the deman<ft .of ' Bktorieto ' 

descri^bn.™ choteeofmlhodmiy {3^ butsix'ybafijthescfiolw'ba^ 

also seem erroneous on other narrative e mphasis, contepk yfoch- . no slgiw of go approach to Yorktown. 

accounts. ' ' . — - ' ' ' 

Reliance upon ,namtiye ehsurt*^® 


inaccuracies: Sir William Meredllh was 
not a London merchant; in 1765 Burke 
was not Member for Bristol but for 
Wendover; Barrington was not 
Bernard's brother-in-law; Bull and 
Fauquier were Ueutenant-Qovernors, 
not Governors; Admiral Lord How is 
incorrectly entitled Lo^ Richard 
Howe. 

Welcome though this series is, it 
cannot be stud to have been 
Inaugurated by - a volume of 
outstanding merit. Oearly, tw 
centuries of sustained attention, ot. 
historians have not succeeded In, 
reducing the American Revolutioiu 
either by means of .narrative -or of 

analysis, to a toi^c bejmnd question or 
debate. A nation was ceitaihiy brought . - 

into -helrig,: biit -ilw causes', and 
'Contebl^ertcea of thiis.diange-contoiue , 
tdo'fwfottte,- .divide,. ;artd--2defeat ' : 
tikroriatis. -The Genefals” tfBr-.tlaste(j|: ; 
but six'^dfi;th6scfioiaiu^baUles show 


aVOliaUIO ivi « . , *. 

a saleaDre melodramatic baetc^und and purMses ot tne 

But thu now H.wthurn.'.h.. to te majEgof t fe^Co^^^ ^^^^ 

explained semantically, ^pica^ and delusion to the war tor 

outstandinglywellhandleo-isHarpId }® its passage opposed 
Beaver's fle'ee on fe"SJ1nS.pSK 


ipendence, 


go opposed 

rn^ni? *' O'" Beaver’S piece on "wogBr ;»««»•“«« anfi-Few 

of course, is nolW Burial", treated as a ^lero^yphlc OTly by w^^ 
from £it". iltS^tcd In the «« 'areaj - foraUt^^ 

,/had- all his life mlntired with artfol rhetoric. At the fashion. a«ruM«#anfthe 


®iicealed TT*; his life coloured with artful rhetoric. At me 

®>*d of the , scale. Anrold 

Df Goldman rives a sensitive account of arms; the fliictuatini 

IHfitUpn ..iJ.lvjt® ;is the techniqiie Etiriarid luri hk fimnfe to turn.^ 


echniqlie 
and its 


Etijglailid "and his railnfe to iurn.,ii ni 
suGceufol novelistic account. Certain 


I arms: 

M# In t 


/; :V'.' \.'V. /.A:Co^ppiid^ce^ 

■■■■ ■ 

iLmay be fiaixl to belief that a cohespon^e^^between such 

toUd opposites aSShawRridDoqglddeyier look jplad^^ 

Itberinsjn ai^mphl bilt they arfeadclresslng each plberw 

'St Cjrisiophei^ an^'ChSlde Alfred\iTT^ 
prqvidteVfascinatlngllgKl on the wade tragedy 

lively comirifent upph .rnetnbers;^ Cjfcle^^ such 

; div«iwi|gUl09vw-Fralw Hltltir»: Churchill, ara 

v: J0HN)y{yg^ 
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The self-confidence kit 

J. M. Roberts 


P. J. Marshall and Glyndwr 
Williams 


The Great Map of Mankind: British 
Perceptions of the World in the Age 


Marshall and Professor Williams hove 
been able to draw for their compact bul 
very rich study of a big theme. 


ofEnUghtenmenl 
3Mpp. Dent. £16.50. 
046504554 7 


There is much intellectual history to be 


lory t 
diffe 


written about the views different 
cultures form of one another, and most 
of it, ironically or tragically, seems 
likely to be a narrative of delusion, 
incomprehension, prejudice and error. 
Nonetneless, as this book shows, truth 
and ' falsehood alike are grist to the 
historian's mill. After al, any 
judgment about another way of life 
provides at the very leait some 
uiformation about an existing slate of 


It is an area of scholarship which 
calls for the most careful 

discrimination. The data-base on 
which judgments have been made 
about the non-European world (or, for 
that matter, other parts of the 
European) is always selective, but the 
criteria of the selection are not always 
clear. Al least in the early stages of 
response, it is usually striking and 
novel information which has most 
weight in shaping what people think of 
other cultures, and the human, cultural 
aspect Qf new worlds is usually the 
most influential, anchored in 
perceptions of natural phenomena 


expected, given that nation's occupied enthusiasts’ pens). The 
disproportionate contribution to the awkwardcase.rightfronithestart.was 
management of India and the growth America, which made it difficult to 
of the China trade. Moreover, argue a unique origin for the human 
Scotland was soon to have, thanks to its race. 

rell^ous establishment and culture, a -nother frame of 

SrSicK trrid’ si 

witn particular parts of the world, forooiten- that nmvided hv the 

3e“ol‘ SruaaPe 


Voltaire, it is true, d«fe«u . 
societies «oaS«ei 




Selves and others 


despotism, lui"ad*» 
meffenually as he 


Jay Pari™ 


Struggle with Islam. 


used to remind n« , he wjth an Ulamic background 


us. 


the 


incomprehensible sundval of Welsh in ® S? u Hn« 

Pala^nia) would also need to be taken "Ot receive much 


Parlement of Paris for 

sortof;‘despoUsm'^MoSM 

more influential and iHSLi 
between despotism and 
progress was procSimJ^* 
tlmsiastiully by the hli 
philosophers of Scotland^ 


into Sccoum in any closer ^ieVofwh^^^ Sn?" 

lies behind the word “British", No kSSShJM'? sl^cklmw 55«‘i?u 
doubt the neriod hefore. limn nrmiiHfie Ncverlhel^, it should not oe totally 


Some uniquely Brilkb r 
the non-European ,woi 


such as geography or climate though it 
may be. This is hot 


dniiht the Mrind h*rnr«> Nevertheless, it should not be totally 

fewer such distinctive ties. Eimpation £?fiftejmh'cen 
_was then cpnflned_to_ fewer oversewi ^^SJt' JhS belse 




Uiformation about an existing slate of may be.This is howa viewpoint begins 
knowledge (or the lack of it), to crystallize. Until the modem 
Recorded obscrvalfons are starting- anthropologists came along, thou^, 
points, loo, for a new understanding of that selection almost ineviiablv 

tha mImmwihih 'Thae.nle lea •■A..aa ...aaS fl I I ... *m 



areas than later. But was there no ^ ‘\u • . . -r- -r - - 

Scotch-Irish perception of life on the *rogaloi7 equations of deiS54 

frontier to supplement earlier •** ^^**'es Engjishmen European cultures with 

1." - aoDlied the .mitm* term to Tndinn« fne Popery Of the ’ • 


the otorvors. Thou^ he never went reflected the unthinking imposition o^ 
to India and probably never inet a the observer's or reporter’s criteria of 
Muslim or a Hindu, Janies Mill freely relevance and importance. Such 
expressed his contempt for both in his criteria can even filter visual images. 
Hislorv of inaia. which is a nointer n« nn> 


Jtory of India, which is a pointer 
towards the self-confidence of tliat 


unnliraciive mind's judgments on very 
different topics. We are reminded of 
another critic of foreign matters whose 
commentaries said more about him 
than about his subject-matter: of other 
countries, Mr Podsnap observed, in his 
decisive way, that “they do- 1 am sorry 
to be obliged to say it - or they dp".. 

Historians on another tack will 
reflect that viewpoints about other 
worlds cannot but shape behaviour 
towards and about them . So they affect 
what happens next. Thus, as P. J. 
Marshall and Glyndwr Williams point 
out, the behaviour of the nineteenth- 
century British reflected what they saw 
as firm knowledge . of the non- 


De Dry “smoothed" While’s water- 
colours of American Indians, 
cluskizinc their image, and Hodges’s 
paintings mm Cookes second voyage 
were, wlien engraved, censured even 
b^ a contemporary for tlie classicizing 
distortions they introduced. Today, 
although western preconceptions are 
still powertul, there is more likely to be 
an at least forma! and preliminary 
acknowledgment of this danger, 
which is some protection against it. 

Conceated and overt valuations and 
moral Judements are even more 
distorting, ft. is nowa well-worn theme 
that the colour “black” had all the 
wrong unconsdouB associations long 
before Anglo-Saxons met Africans in 


comments from Purfiaii New England Indians (as 

and Quaker Pennyslvania Tvery lnappro|Wia e and 

different from one mother) a® “PProbnous names, notably die 
what the Indians were like? ^ contemp uous and ^en wild y 

unsuitable nigger ). These simple 
One restriction in this book on the ' cateKorizations and the mythologies 
notion of any general "British” which clustered around them were only 
perception of the world before 1800 is ^adually to become evidently 
that the perception was of those British inadequate. 

When they did, much of the 
“ explanation must be sought in the 
SSfnnJiX sheer amount of new data which 

H*i flooded in during the seventeenth and 

ISfriMfi eighteenth centuries. Some of it came 

^ world already 

known, even in 1600. Thb 
rihtSfilo wUnre"!?? Isotasy from improvement in the quality of travel 

books, the authors stress, was rapid 
larw numbers of British soldiers who .nd considerable There was new 
both served and survived long spells of fnteroSivVmateri^"?^^ sThweie 

IhSkTS narratives and polemfcal wiStlngs. 

ShnLfffi .1 though, was an uneven proceS. 

'•B Th® immensely rich “Relations" from 
BlbTe*taleJl°lf*'*’^^"*"^— the Jesuits in Canada seem to have 


experience of the out^de^ctfj 
direct contact, there is leuniTtol 
than might have bwn eswaiw 
before 1800, direct XaS 
experience of the rest cf ibe Hii|ta 
still surely a coliecUonofdtstiHH 


social experiences rather thas 


neriaini^^ 


™ in fact wounded in asnmotions CinlSerardSanii^T^^^^ 

atUtuoea. N6 doubt this- was because 


Was m fact uounded in assumptions 
, .; .and conceptfons, which were almost all 
formed in the eighteenth century and 
in place by 1800, when the fast great 
age of European imperialism was still 
to be launched. That belief was based 


thej 

ibly not all ■uciviiums were ^as pi 

eat readers, except of ^unt- colleagues from ddnaV Some'of the 


■1, u » Mwauiw ui v,auaua KCili lU ilUVC 

5)^ been Ignored, while too much reliance 

Bll merchants were was placed on the letters of their 


’the mental framework of Italians and 
Spaniards was shaped by longer 
‘iricai 


hnnbe\ fh«ii minh* aTa.. C — j wiicagucs rrom i^iuna. oome ot tne 

o?mouth*]pIlHt£w information, though, was about 

awSvi mkSS to completely new discovenes. The single 

mostlmportantgroupofsuchmateSal 


a i/aacu m 

■E? ® 


not only on a view of thecontem 
world, but pn a notion of (he history 
which, supposedly, had made it what it 
wds. Perspectives taken from different 
atQudpoints In time have long been 
thought worth studying. When we find 
medieval rnph marveiRng at the hlins 
left by the Romans, or decking out 
Trojans and Greeks in fourteenlh- 
centuiy military gealr, we 'learn 
something neW about them. In recent 
decadeXi' ihpugW, more and more 
attention has b^it given to tHe'^ews 
ntch hdve taken of societies nlieh but 


acquaintance with Amcaiis within tbe 


neral setting of the struggle with 


acouirinc new infnrmflfion imponani group ot suen material 

by the .eighteenth- 

learnt a Inf ® aJI ! century accounts of Pacific voyages, 

learnt a lot from the great some of the most influential of wftch 


Jam. 


the problem of 
who make the 


Then there is 
Identif^ng those ...... 

judginents which ' are under scrutiny. ' 
'Perceptions of the outside world vary 
even .^thip the same country. What 
the British made of the world in the age 
of . Enlightenment is at first sight a 
questionable theme: there are, after 
ally many sorts and conditions of 
Britons, and “enlightenment" Is noth 
term earily appli^ this side of the 
1 ; The aiithoi 


porliamentarv debatea nn tnriia i« ^ influential of whicli 

l77Kd l78te N^^ standards of sober and 

tra» radinV acrarate obsMvallon while othen 

irnnnriMTw.* .Tf straa ta*, c. oftiiovoldit 6 ovi F onni I Qnd 


importance. It was among Its membm SB"® » \ ®n<l 

that were shaped the attitudes and seroal pleasure which 

ideaswWchlayatthebasisofinfbrmed 

opinion in this country as it entered the Pacific was not the only 

nineteenth century. Its greatest era of of D®w information, thoiigh. 


W4 oww*i%ts iv« MliWI LIUV Channel; The aiittors dtthls book gre nn 
contemporary.. Some specific topics feassiiHngly cautious. They recognize 
quickly suggested themselves - ‘ sub-consfltuertdes withlri the category ~ 
European attltudeii to China in the "BriHsh”, and stress, for exartplefShc 

eiehreanlh ranliirii ' nr *ha 


ei^teenth century, or the chandng 
western image oflslapi - arid, as recent 
controversy ovm the vexed theme of 
“orientalism" has shown, western 
hlstoriiins nre now well embarked' on 
these high foas of schoinriy 


Investigation. There is now a I'arj^ 
>T mohogrnphs and col|ecHon$' of 


body of 

documents 


specific, influence, of the ei^teenth- 
centuiy Scotch practitioners .of the 
^hidy .of thp natural history of man. 
Such qualifications might perhaps.be 
developed rarther. To follow only for a 
moment the Caledonian thread, in the 
Igter eighteenth century; at least, a 


nineteenth century. Its greatest era of w“ ^ new iniormaiion, though. 

The... Britisb’ of the title are; «nd there was even a book (with 
therefore, the reading public, ana engravings) about Tibet. 

ippv to trv to maka^ mnnw K« “®®®®PO Other changes. It IS organized 
mu^ting, Suncating and bidding brtweon “ J®"®'***® categorization 


shared life of a whole cniliaSi 
Trade and empire both wor);«l,ha 
large, to ensure this. The Dvkkk 
instance, had Japan and luknl 
virtually to themselves, the BiM 
after- the Seven Yean* War, 
Frenchmen and Britlih fin 
Americans shared a knowlediedk 
native peoples whoH supped k 
courted, but both knew vlitd 
nothing by direct acquaintaoceciiioit 
parts of mainland Am 
Spanish flag. 

The British experience, Doaedietsl 
seems especially im 
because of its ori^ns but 
future influence. ^esubjeci-iuttoi 
this book is the pie-hisUn) g 
formation of attitudes which wNtitk 
given far vrider s«jpe as Britidin^ 
and empire entered upoe if 
nineteontn century. But tlK 
Bri/annica was not (heendridesb^ 
either. Because of the cooniw 
weight of British power ^ 
commerce, because of Ihe sid|||‘ 
fund of information on wbkhktt 
based, and because of the pnd^v 
this country in a progressive^ 
British attitudes were to kV 
enormous effect on other rum 
nations, whatever their * 
experience. Seen in 


ADRfENNE Rich 
t wild Patlenre Has Taken Me This 
Poems 1978-1981 


satisfactory manner. She has come a 
long way since the unassimilated 
feminism of her first collection, 
Monster, and has gradually absorbed 
its ideas and concerns into an eloquent 
and forceful lyricism. As she says in 
‘The Pjecing'\ the opening poem in 



Fire in the belly 


Michael Hofmann 


John Hartley Williams 
H idden Identities 


big, friendly, warm-hearted, knife-ynu-ii 
the-back moralists; 

Bulganan lady academic experl sodolugisis 
with V.dT; 

cauiious, reserved, intcIHgcni people wbo 
were monuments to avarice &. priile . . . 


roems 

jjpp, Norton. Paperback. $4.95. p> 

0 S?3 1494 0 li 


Depth Perception: “Frugality is not the 63pn. Chatto and Windus. £3.95 
point. Nor waste. / Its just that very 0 tOI 1 2623 X 


Although such | 


Robin Morgan 

Dtpih Perception 


ittle is discarded / in any 
spending of the self.” Making this 
general remark into a personal 
revelation, she later writes: 

So I discover how 


; passages are necessarily 
hit-and-miss, they contain some of 


phrasing, the rather obvious discon- 
tinuities. “Song of the GriJIbar Res- 
taurant” and “Par^ Piece" are pleas- 
ing variations on “uream Song 4^, and 
elsewhere there is the odd arresling 
line f“To a Joke is politeness to laugh” 
in “Journey or So^', “He painted on 


Hidden Identities is an uncertain first 
book, excessively varied and, one 
might think, driven by nervousness. As 


I am rejoicing slowly into a woman 
who grows otoer daring to write 


A Wild Patience Has Taken Me This 
ftr assembles iu chronological order 
the poems Adrienne Rich wrote 
beiween 1978 and 1981. These poems, 
to rhetorical excesses and 


the same poem over and over, not merely 
rearranged, revised, reworded, but one 

poem 

hundreds of times anew. 


though auditioning 'for a part, John 
Williams presents himself - or 
identity - in some eleven 


^lical simplifications, are far from 
iKr best work ; but a faigjortion of the 
cotolion is important. For some time. 


VWCVUvei - — 

Rjd has been moving towards the 
eitreme of radical feminism; in this 
volume she arrives humourlessly at its 


Kiie. The irony that temp 
depiction of the conflict of thi 


tempered her 


le sexes in 


vie Dreojn of a Common Language, 
satboc 


btfone great book, is gone now. What 
bu sunned is a poetry that will, and 
sbould, discomfit many readers; it will 
ioinedmes move them as well. What 
detracts from this work is Rich's 
leodeacy lo make statements such as: 
Two women sleeping / together have 
DXire than (heir sleep to defend. " This 
tsoi^ousand unnecessarily coy. What 
iolkiws, however, is a powerful - even 
overpowering - evocation of neon 
^graphy on the streets of New 

I will Qoi, cannot wlthold 
)«ui. body or my own from its choien 
danger 

but when did we ever chdose 
10 tee our bodies itfuhg 
Ea bondage and crucifix ion across the 
exhausted air 
when did we choose 


Thus, Depth Perception consists of 
alternative versions ot the same poem , 
one in which the poet’s self is 
discovered, isolated, fragmented and 
made whole again by love. There is the 
love between mother and daughter, 
revealed in the sardonic poem 
“Heirloom”; there is also love for 
friends, celebrated in the beautiful 
“Elegy”. Central to this collection, 
however, is the poet's love for her 
husband: a difficult love, examined 
from many different perspectives in a 
poem, “The Duel: A Masque”, 
more successfully, in the title 

E oem and a final sequence, “The 
[allowing of Hell", in the latter, 
Morgan summons the God of 


modes, each consisting of two poems. 
These generally appear in pairs 
(“Chance in Fiction" and “Literature", 
“The Dwarf and "The Dentist”); the 
structure of the book is that of azi^ag. 


The general impression made by 


Williams's belter effects. He writes 
well with fire in his belly, though even 
(hen he is unable to save himself from 
clichd; a biller school-poem, “Summa 
Cum Laude”. ends with alarming 
blandness: '‘all kids arc dreamers' . 
Nevertheless, such a poem is infinitely 
preferable to those in Williams's 
slower vein, which is coy and 
pretentious: “Houses because you go 
in. I Stairways because I you ascend 
them. / Room because you are naked. / 
Self / because it is you." 

A notable presence in Hidden 


glass /deferential portraits of the rich' 
in “Who Invited Cai 


rarstairs?”), bul on 


the whole this pursuit of Behyman is 
:. Williams’s gift is for the 


unprofitable, 
rhetorical, the rush of spleen or Ihe 
gallant, finely turned sentence. He 
writes best at low density: 


U was a woeful day 
When they dosed ine i 


these poems is, accordingly, one of identities is John Berrjrman. Many of 

: I T.P r_ ihA Sa ..aam •#« Ua 


aggressive raggedness. It ts seldom poems, iit fact, seem to be little 


clear why a particular form has been 
chosen. Lines break meanin 


as wall 

long 

and. 


- -in 

mid-word, or after the word “Ine'' 
(beginning a sentence). As well as 
some of tne more fashionable stanza 
sliapes, there are poems in free verse, 
some triplets d la William Carlos 
Williams, and the more spacious 
formations of some contemporary 
Americans. John Hartley Williams 
appears to look to America for his use 
01 tbe ampersand, of the ugly spelling 
“thru”, of the occasional American 


more than inert pastiches of Berryman; 
the flacdd horror of “Tlie Elwarf 


(“1 like to 


plunge my arm up to (he 
elbow / into the nowcls of a liorse”), 


the many inversions and quirks of 


1 tramway, & I wish to 
sing 

Of my deep surprise At astonishment, 
(And of my deeper knowledge that this U- 
alwoya so, 

But nevertlieless to sing) 

Of my profound udness, my uneasiness of 

mfnd, 

Thai we should leave lal ladies standing al 
the iram-stnp gazing sadly into distant 

rain. 

It is (he spirit of this “Lament for the 
Subotica-Palid Tramway" that one 
might wish to see carried forward Into 
foture books. 


Life mastering art 


_ .... idiom. This too is a superficial feature, 

Forgiveness, invoking the repetitions however: there is little relation 
and dignity of Chnsttan litany to bless between these borrowed habits and the 
the man with whom she has lived for contents of the poems, 
twenty years. As if putting to rest a 

year of hideous trauma, deceit and If there is a way in which Williams is 

misunderstanding, she writes: more profoundly affected by America, 

ni....yi k. iki. ..r it is in his democratic manner. He 

Blessed be this past year of i^^ntaaeous . prefer 

Blessed be our two dead selves who died ?®l®i®.®". t®. A*.® .P®>®t .®f. b«i®.S 


William Logan 


Allen Ginsberg 
Plutonian Ode: Poems 1977-1980 
111pp. San Francisco: City Lights. 


1® 


(paperback, S4.9S). 
087286 126 0 


“I want lo see a psydilalrisl - 1 bave sexual 
dirnculties - homosexunlily" 
rd come home from troubled years as a 
student. This was the weekend-1 would 
talk with him. 

A look startled hit face, “You mean you like 
to lake men's penises In your mouth?" 
Equally startled, “No, no," 1 lied, “that isn't 
what It means.” 


that year; 


may they rest in peace. 

Blessed oe the dogged, furious, insistent 


is striking to see how comple. 

^ 1 ^ ^ S a PllfllM jMO 


main elcmonts of future 
mentalities were already lo 


jadyio[W^ 

point al which MarshaO aw W 
lay down their task. Indeed, Jjl* 
already seen emerging in 
chapter. 

The bedrock was tlK.’J'iy 
Christianity. Oi) this rested iWJ 
western cultural superfoiity, 
on into its secularized wgfjjj. 
sense of duty and wsponatt^ 
by reliflon knd 
eased Itself in a belid. 


oh ' which Professor 


special. ScoUish perception cif the 
overseas world might reasonably; be' 


Ui u 

is leu certain' than “"i!^' M®f®*’®fl - 

historian have titie foTeteM^^^^ ‘**®*’’ 

not. hlihnftn hitan aAM.. c-ii .L- reicf to a period of 


both ^ 
expressed itself 
benevolent k 

management for the gowjf ; 



[ he Mtiiuilnf ■ 

Lhihircfi'i:^Sociiii/ Annvrl 
lor 


cigmeemn-cernury Ubrarles in order to «nAhi. u or me 

find put what books were bouaht rSSSlf ,*®'^8* ?**® A™* appears in 
Bibliographers and speciall5?*^ii 
library stutUes have done belter, but Sd 

even they have not accumulatori n 5?£.!!l-"*?l™**“*®®*.P*®y®d upon b^ 


managed. So the stereoijjwWJ^. 
for later ages. Not J5'^®J2Li4 
added later to this self^id^^L 
except the evident corroboi*^ |, 

.nik.Ml (ime/raH] .1 


thesis of caltuml su 
the nineteenth-century 


to be ty^ed on the queasy electric signs 
of mtown when did we choose 


to become the masturbator's fix 
enblem of rape in Riverside Park the 
campground 

' ilBindol the beach at Sydney? 

Mksing from 'this poem, "The 
nwgss , and from most other poems 
^ the book, is a sense of balance. In 
whs worst poems, such as “ftame", 
wc ^fully misrepresents men, 

tt^ilhng the snme act of distortion 
ra| (be complains about elsewhere. 

stoops to vicious clichds, 
pwui^ng men as incurable rapists, 
the stereotype of the Boston 
Pwceman who has notiiing to do other 
®*D pursue and malm young women. 

^ 1 ^‘^nately, Rich can do better. The 
«if*ot8Bsrion that characterized much 
* Mr earlier work, which was largely 
with an evolving auto- 
J^phical my/Hos, has widened 
I concern with the “selves", past 
ej prwnl, around her. While her 
HuL. common language has 
been realized in her own poems, 
It in pieces such os 

teirStSS* ’ ®^ call up 

W Losp^pn the lives of earlier 


capability of change. 

Morgan’s final vision is of a survival 
that Is more than mere existence: 
’’Blessed be life", she writes, “(uid its 
sense". 


pom 

inefficient. At its Uvellest, his rhetoric 
takes the form of long, envenomed 
catalogues reminiscent of Bob Dylan's 


acid period or some of the tongue- Sparrow Press. 

whicli 


Charles Bukowski 
D angling In the Tournefortla 
28Spp. Santa Barbara: Black 


Only rarely, however, do moments of 
self-revelation (“my dharma friends 
think I'm crazy, or worse, a lonely 
neurotic, maybe 1 am") counter the 


twisting punk incantations 
equally derive from Dylan: 


4 (paperback, $6.50). 
0 87685 526 5 


shapeless rants, hack rhymes, unerotic 

■■ ■ Bi I 


thin, mealy-mouthed prople wfih sebo^ 
' rhoaa: 


The, forced, almost hysterfoal voice of 
Allen Ginsberg's Heivf seemsi a 


Poet as performer 


Lachlan MacKinnon 


A coiil(‘sl lor 1-1- 18 voi-ir olds, lo ^ 

uo'ilo 0 modi'm poiolilo (iI'.jIiouI rii)(l woids 


‘ iwilwoM 






■ lao'cMh prlM fot.wdiM 
pjlaiinn '■ dM i 

iirtiriu^atfoeEeakFT^ 


lunoBfi 

i SSSnSf . 

^L^f^flArlow : * 


_ — ; -- w**.,** fTwaiMa* 

. Set'bf figures (for. hnrm^ni^ atdhiHp^ olia« I ...Sml.' . ' fl®®ted 


some 
on 


\plM.l6vnON KOI^MSR j>(W.l RRHi ;; 

yvriiii«irt«n«« s, , Vi 


k' Imj! .““•If" puoucanons refleci 

1 a: SS*****®* shared with at least soi 

SS3?e • ? .and wheu tfie A.iSn'?**?? «^ntrles. Judgments 
. apiwite. o o ^ Asjan spaety, tor example%roadl 


il .T: . earner 

D® j?^®*"' ^>®h confronts 
of My Dickinson, a noble 
PW.jbut is not overwhelmed by 

me Hite ^®'® ®f 

explosion (which, almost great piston; 

/ flushed and 
® ®^ intimate 

*he-aIlov«for 
hat sheandber majestic 
’Tills dIbm St 1 ^'^ together in peace: 

®®®^®o of ‘his. poem 


quarter of a centuty later, a young 
man’s literary pose, no more 
threatening than a cap pistol. It is not 
only time that has stripped the 

emperor, though time is cruel to 

proudly: “whatever lights the sky s / poseurs. Much of tlie rude honesty of 
translatable into symbols of art, / and I Oinsbergis early work has been 
offer you the night’s symmetry / In this 'drained away by his subsequent 
poem, and longevity lop, / to share a trumpery. The more he has bawd his 
life and house to unison/ lit by the mid poetry on something other than his 
of love and poetry.” Tlie poet, red- original exuberance nnd anger, the 
eyed and given over to vision .appears more tenuous end desperate the howl 
in Yeatsian guise. lias become, However admirable hiS 

Yeats is only one of the ancestors rel»g>o® and his deTOtion to 

ritin in “pn thalamlum" Another is ®®®i®i *®®y ‘*®» Ginsberg hos 

M?n»lll iSefi tlto noet socaks of his ended as a priestly shouter, further and 
Jeremy Reed presents us with a wide ^uxuriatlna furtherfromavisionarysuchasBlake. 

r.nge In .hi, Uk: n conversatlonnl n.e.i.lepoemof.hlsnewcolfec.ion, 

and its blrd-ltke soul / proclaiming the cover -helpfully informs us, 
serenity in green shade" (we are not combines "scientific Info on 24, 000- 
told what the other part is). There is yearcycleoftheGreatYearcompiped 
something tinny ana reach-me-down with equal half-life Of Plutonium 
about thu invocation, which refers waste, accounting Homeric formula 
ratherthan re-imamnes. That tinniness for appeasing underground millionaire 
is endemic in Reed’s work. Pluto Lord of Death. Jack in Ihe 

, , ' , gnostic box of Adons”, arid so forth. 

Green'\Li“lewriSMhow Judgement 


sex poems, and political diatribes of a 
numbingly obvious kind. Given his 
interest in Eastern religions, it is 
intriguing that Ginsberg's char- 
acieristic note is.:not of acceptance 
but betrayal sexual.-. poiitfcaJ. 
enatomlcaJ. He has carried a bald and 


■■■ : I 


banal philosophizing long past the em 
wlien Its owfulness could be 


because of its politics. 


forgiven 


I I. 
I f- 


Jeremy Reed 
A Man Afeaid 

58pp. Enitharmon Press. £3.75 
(paperback, £2.40). 

0 905289 37 4 


Charles Bukowski comes from tlie 
hard-boiled school of poetry. The anti- 
hero of the California poetry scene, 
he's worked in factories, slept rough, 
been cut by a punk ivlth a knife. 


ancT domestic epithalamium, two 
ballads, two lyric sequences, and 
several short occasional pieces. What 
binds this heterogeneous collection 
together is the distinctive persona of 
the poet; Reed’s work has the kind of 
aestnetie self-consciousness that calls 
attention to the poet as a performer. 
The . brief “Questionably" 
)oem begins by 


it wns the 4th of July and I was 
living with an Alvarado Street whore, 
I was on my last unemployment dieck 
and we hod a room on the first lloor 
of a Beacon Street hotel next to a 
housing development. 

It was 11 a.m. and I was puking, 
trying to get a can of ale down, 
the whore In bed next to me. - • 
In her lomsUp i . . . • 


;‘i 1. 1 

llvlf 


■'Ir:'’;- 


I]-", -: 
■i-r i 


a (ilass. 
atteiitidti. 


that 

His 


exemplifies (his. The 
describing the driver in a hit-and-run 




OWSI 

receiyes little pontIc 
gril^i' lumpen-proletariat anU 
e allenatinm 'but It is sociolb, 
oalhoiogy. Bukomkl doeisji'i II 
ahs- he hardly likes anybody-C.'! lost 


not 
e tiij- 


!» I. • 

•• ll' 

Ill 


tolr, im^rialism ■ 

Genetic at^menU i 


accident to a policeman and ends when 
the policeman apparently, breaks 
down: "he placed. dark ^lasseg /:on, 




■ssl 


aberratlonf Mrilw g'S b i< 
distinct species had 
aground on the Biblical^JfTjg, 
an human beings hM. M 
ancestral parents, thouw 
more success over die 
once the rcl&ous was 
secular raylli of a umver» _ . ; 


le piBCBH'Uiuft giocBCB f.vil, £i 

quavered, tben shot himself through P®« ®S' 

tne head. / T had to resume point. It seemed a stork / raucous as a . 


secular rayt 
nature. . . 


bpbfldentlyM^ 

K®W®®^ that ft foil out of 

festdr and fMter rate, abduibtffef tart^ all the time 

of.^c wrld to tv^^ -Si!”* “®®d to the equation of* 

^- 4 . i' tBM r I . ^provemieat ianH the 

jQiei*iwtr|M--M?Tch3!iU*^ .J {[J™; For a'S ®®”i®dan 




been rumiinfi one wy V 


^ Adhinken hunter 


the black." TliereUai fehaion tot^n ... 

— "’"“"T.;:::" T"“"Tor 

[nilerarel Manoiactured ' snapbed-off bits of prose' orbit .are 
me neao. t i nau lo resuiiiB Spectre of.human reawnl O solidified ' women (mostly unhappy, or unhappy 

interrogation.’’ The poet’s thoughtful wrwmlng fom^^^ 7^ ; . . . : imago of Mrfth Him), 

attentiveness replaces the bnisquencss bnek, naa uwo / w ■. praeiltloriars in Black Arts . i ■ \ ' Only 'occasionally do his bitter 

of the officer, who had already pninsUa. ,I dare your Ifealiiy. I chajteiige.jfour iilfp something 

rebuked him. "We don’t want J* a stork no no sier foan a 

metaphors but incMent / came the .J:. wlH j: &v^l|,bf 

reply, as I jacked a lighter 
remembered / one doesn't 




In the Mfddle 




The Children’s Societ y. 


Chiirrh ol i:ni<1nnd Chllrlrcn’^ Sorirly 



manitarians did not 
were equal, whate^. |^(oi 
relativism can be discerflfidj^i 
minded radickls (as.^«JJS[j*,tli| 
denounce^ the iqea: 

meant that, by thaLd^ 

western world was alre^j»g| 
more than a 
treatiriehl, Looking 

fnr nur.wetnt*.. 


uSd s " « cimid 


prescriplloqs for W 

seeins . that ithifiS^. > ii 

changed since 4 


W 


> ,ii'> 1 


is npt unlike 
■Ihofe 


sn’t when wha^adeidphraretobeingworkedup ^jjn,an,ojnsl»ighasthe<»urtMctf . ^*^,4 

talldfigdirect to the police /foteipoiate ®®^‘ hi* crocked IndMcfoalism, though the. ono g6rry^,stoiy -..a^r- anc^her,. 

speech with meditative / siiioke." Reed’s Style is too often portentoiis best Weapon- againaLpiuto^m, W sqmefiraei, spreading fW 

Into ahothexv^f r V 

is 'in .the Hyde IWk 

y - ' -0 Like most lough gUys'^^ 

nanu ‘‘ Skelfonfo , 


.. n.' 

•I'i. I 

."■■L'v'r, 



inese 
ihanifesto 
prefer 
dismissin 

brutal, businesslike 
suicidal. 


Reed’s Style is too often portentoiis best Weapon' agajnsL plutotwin, 

r — J.. ., .jjpj Ijpjj poetry, — — 

Apart fifotn poems ' 

Corner : ' manner, . 

con^s ^!hot, ' pants •;.,$kelkmic 
do^jrel’*i'C'Come^ twice, at 'last / h6' 
bfi^ his ass/ first:tj(he for him /to be 
eniered :at whJjji /• of ;my baire ufod 


m 




•‘Bacon anambrphs" jmtT "catalepsy;; 

?, which st)4 


.pipenis are; soiled by ihejr own bathos ' 
irshe js sad;- her walls cover he‘r.;^e Is - 


» u- moments c^iiwv the aeneml pIctUre, whwh sijh /• ^ fllonej/l.v/enUoknowhefname."J.If 

ili?d SLsey’Vahtlna maSSes to oe cock’Tjindjpme hi a*^^ jj ca^ to dUm|^ such antfpietiyj 

.non 
poems 
exactly 
who .0 
should 

proclalirte poetiy 
iThisIsoaeofthei 
Reed 
Vteriry 
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The gospel of prevention 


s, Chanoras£kiiak (Editor) 

“A Diiljr, FillhyBooh'^ The wriiings of 
Charles Knowllon and Annie Besani 
on Reproductive Physiology and Birth 
Control and an account of the 
Brndlaugh - Desant Trial 

217pp. University of California 
Press. £10.25. 

0 52U04I6R2 

RiCHARn Allen Soloway 

Birth Control and (he Populntlon 
Question In England, 1877*1930. 

4l8pp. University of North Carolina 
Press. £20.30. 

0 8078 1504 7 


shrink from maternity, if we worship 
wealth and luxury rather than home 
duties'\ Such views also reflect a fear 
of giving free rein to the human 
passions, an acquiescence in the 
inevitability of human suffering, and 
even a conviction that major 
achievement results from self-denial. 
An Anglican guide on birth control of 
1914 saw large families as “admirable 
schools of vigorous, dutiful, and 
unselfish character": historians have 
yet to discuss the long-term 
implications for children of their 
decline. 


J. A. Banks 

Vlclorfan Values; Secularism and the 
size of famNics 

Kcgan Paul. 

0 710Q 0SQ7 4 

Birth control has brought to developed 
counirics benefits - feminist, 
huninniiarian, hycicnic. economic - 
which are now so obvious and which so 
urgently need replicating elsewhere 
thnl we find it difficult to see why it was 
ever opposed. S. Chandrasekhar is 
content simply to perpetuate the birth- 
conlrollcr's enlightened and 
progressive self-imaec, as propagated 
by Charles Knowiton and Annie 
Besani in the pamphlets reprinted In 
Ills oddly titled book. Thanks to the 
Bradlau^-Besant ■ trial of 1877, 
and the advent of modern con- 
Iraception, Professor Chandrasekhar 
clauns, “the world has become a little 
belter place in which to live“. 


Distaste for birth control was 
reinforced by distaste for the type of 
person who was advocating jt: a 
rationalistic faith in science, and 
conviction that human beings could 
individually and collectively determine 
their own fate by breaking lone- 
standing taboos and traditions seeinea 
merely presumptuous, materialistic 
and likely to serve more purposes than 
were overtly confessed. Archbishop 
Lang recalled the Bishop of 
Bloemfontein us showing “many signs 
of abnormal cxcitemcnr during the 
Lambeth Conference of 19W; no 
doubt he was influenced by these 
factors. He eventually withdrew from 

It (inH r > ntSlin.>Aj •!.— IT ! i . . 


Brian Harrison 

ff many of the birth-controllers' 
arguments now look unconvincing, 
even setting aside their remarkable 
ignorance on the liming of the “safe 
period", by no means all the arguments 
of their opponents have been 
discredited, for it is not yet at all clear 
that the smaller family - whose adult 
members are all free to work away 
from home - has brought unmitigated 
gain for the child, for the welfare of old 
people, or for the integrity of family 
institutions. Nor has any alternative 
mode of social organization yet 
appeared which seems likely to do the 
family's job as effectively. Yet the 
optimism of Besant and Knowiton 
leaves little room for doubt and 
hesitation; on the contrary, says 
Knowiton. "Heaven has not only given 
us the capacity of greater enjoyment, 
but the talent of devising means to 
prevent the evils that are liable to arise 
therefrom: and it becomes us. ‘with 
thanksgiving', to make the most of 
them;'’ 


Chandrasekhar's introduction to 
Knowllon's Fntiis of Philosophy and to 
Mrs Besant’s birth-control pamphlets- 
of 1877 and 1896, all reprinted 
V wiinnrew rmm does not aim at originality; 

it and pctiiioncd the^ King to forbid together with us bibliography and 
South African publications of its 

resolution, which compromised with ^ •• 


birth control. 


Yet those who genuinely admire the 
courage with wliicli Annie Besant, like 


The offensiveness of the more 
zealous birth-controllers was 
acceniuaied when, like Marie Slopes, 
they cast themselves in a religious rde. 
She could hnrdly have benefited her 
“use at *he Lambeth Conference in 
1920 when she informed the bishops 
through her New Gospel, of Hie 
physiological and psy^ological 
impor tance of the mutual exchange of 
secretions between the sexes during 
other pioneer birth-conirollers, in her intercourse. Nor did she displav much 
wn words '‘learned... to stand humility; “Saul spoke with Christ 
• -S opprobrium for the nineteen hundred years ago", she 

yictoriah birth-controllers' also 
limited their influence by lying their 
recommendation to a somewhat 
wtanan poiiticai economy. 
Chandrasekhar and R. A. Solowav 
wve rather more credit to the 


persecutors", will stress the strength 
and even the contemporary piausibili tv 
of the amiiments she confronted. As 
for the historian, his distinctive role 
and obligation is to empliasize and 
explain contrasts between past tind 
present, and to pinpoint the areas of 


Nmeteenlh-centary , hostility to 
birth control reflects -the persistence 
into that period of a mood of scarcity 
• and hardship- man is weak in the face 
of nature, inhabits a relatively empty 
world , and feels the need to develop it 
while ; simultaneously fending W 
rampelitors for its scarce resources, 
iiic male s superior physical strength 
pushes.'^ forward the frontiers of 
cultivation and protects women and 

children through fbod-gettingandseif. 

defence roles which require toughness 
more than technical know-how, TTie 
woman's ■ role / then becomes 


greatest present-%VlCToran«i Malthusian League for spreading 

tnep&st. ^ ® control than some othm 

its prime 
economic 


- . „ . j-f elpf 

context. Rather surprisingly he does 
not provide the detaited textual 
analwis that would establish the extent 
of Mrs Besant's debt to Knowiton; she 
reproduces his arguments at several 
points. Nor does Chandrasekhar 
explain the third of Besant’s U-tums in 
later life when she reverted to the 
position she had taken up in her 
pamphlet of 1877 but repudiated in her 
theosophical pamphlet of 1896. 

Soloway's self-confessedly frag- 
mented approach to his subject - 
which divides his period at 1914 inlo- 
two chronologicar halves, and then 
subdivides each half anal^ically - is 
not easily combined with broad 
pe^ectives on his subject, but he has 
performed a , major, service • by 
thoroughly documenting 

comprMcnsively inr ■- 

extensive recent work ...„. 
done on the medical, feminist, eugenic 
and religious aspects of birth control. 

. Handsomely produced and well 
indexed, his book is not concerned 


because in the 1950's he pioneered the 
scholarly study of the modern birth- 
control issue by initiating a massively 
analytic multi-volume exercise in 
historical sociology. His Prosperity and 
Parenthood tl954) showecT that an 
improved middle-class standard of 
living and expectation of life was a 
necessary but not sufficient condition 
for the widespread Mid-Victorian 
middle*c]a.«s adoption of birth control. 
In an article published with Olive 
Banks in the same year, he showed that 
the BrnJlaugh - Besant trial accel- 
erated, but did not initiate, the 
spread of birth-control practices, and 
m their Feminism and Family Planning 
( 1964) the Bankses dismissed feminism 
as Q causal factor in the change. 

His new book continues what 
Professor Banks calls his “piecemeal 
factor by factor, research procedure" 
by asking why the mid-Victorians 
ceased to regard birth control as in 
some way unnatural. He is thereby led 
into exploring remarkably diverse 
areas of nineteenth-century society, 
and his argument is at times so 
encrusted with detail, so heavily 
acad6rnic in style, so unexpected in the 
directions it takes, so close to the card- 
index. that most readers will long for 
more firmness of argumentative 
direction, and will wish that the 
typescript had been taken through 
more drafts. ® 


- and the attitude of K' 




Visionary vanity 


shows how 

doctors realised that SSv^' 


Quentin 


Bell 


«>nfUfe„rir J SSiariil/eriJlherhaod 1847-54 


himseiQ consfdered buskin t^oroughlj 
out of date, as in a sense he was. In tact 


themselves. For sirnilar r^IS. ‘ 
elergy at the same time Sj 

hostifity to a grudging acSi 

book as “a I nisisa handsomely produced, nicely 

sociologist JSted. well design^well illustrated 

K fteridcdly sLm volume. Not that __ 

But the historian*\rillMm^ u ^ Waugh particularly unfavourabie amongst the 

uncomfortable »ihBsiast, he or she who shares the young men at Oxford. In smte of 

mode of reasonSna leotiments of Christopher Sykes everything, Wapgh felt, and ihroug . 

lack of interest in llieuSj? if* (’pfobably far and away the Wt the rest of his life continued to fcefa 
mid-Viciorian Bntam te A'’"'™**?" f'®' 


British b^rlfKl*^|^,i^J'sjigh^^ must be a 


produced the 

revolution. He will ^ 

' loflheveryhtKucBi vaiuv. 

anaiucie T olslikc a r«tc because it is rather 

causa! ® Wmill, But the publishers of this 

ausai factors out jrf KmitcB^^us edition have presumably 


, fliviuumiK iimim i 

complex web, rather lhanacb&|{ c 


cause and effect", and ffentoDiohi 
host of relevant facton, frto 


Study of secularist attitudes to birth 
control, but in reality this takes up a 
very small part of the argument. Banks 
u»s the l&ll fertility survey to show 
that it was in professional families that 
hujh control was pioneered before 
■ /n- armed services, 

intelligentsia and some other middle- 
class occupations. These were scarcely 
affMted by the secularist movement. 
Furthermpra, he argues that the 


desenbing "a complex web*, li 
historian s approach > weS r^i 
the detailed study of coiitni;^ 
manuscript and other tourcei fai 
single society at a particulv peiU-i 
perliaps ultimately lix m 
appropriate. 


and 

integratmg the 
that has been 


.. J«k j — .7 • WIIMMIICU 

with demographic statistics but with 

. Jjnteniporaryattltudestothem.il Is in 

m spile of it$elf; Us prime essays in the history of 

preoccupation willi ecoMmic separately explore in 

reasoning prevented it from giving relationship teiweeh 

practical, guidance on birth-control ,®<*nlrol and the growth of 
alone advice-on sexual f®niinism, class-consciousness social- 
j dogmatic |?nii seimlarization and medical pro- 

rallonalism denied it political impact tessionalism. Soloway draws throuali- 
^ pntagoms ng the right without on a rich selection of pr3d 
any hoj« of liarn^essing. the environ- sources, especially periodicals, and 
the^tefr*” increasingly fashionable on teinforces his later sections with nnur 


spacing of Wrths within these middle- 
class families hardly supports the 
lhal the middle-class wife was 
rebelling, feirilnist fashion.' agalKst 
almost continuous childbirth. Parents 
desired number of 
children without spacing, and then 
Kop. Middle-class conduct was 
mfiuenced, not by secularism and 
ftmmi^, but by the demand of 
increasingly meritocratic professions 
for recruits whose parents had 
f”*’"'®! academic 

tie nhiirf ^ M educating 

he child (espeanlly the male child! 
thus becomMcrucialas an influence on 
birth control, 


a 9507301 22 


publishing this essay at a 
privately printed in 1926). 

At that time the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement was very much out of 
fashion. I think that Wood is mistaken 
in believing that it was ever discussed 
by Lytton Strachey, but Clive Bell was 
certainly very rude about the Pre- 
Raphaelites and Roger Fry could 
admire only Rossetti and Burne Jones. 
Almost everyone ^ncluding Waugh 



Painting the town 


and might easily have heard or 
inherited some equally entertaining 
information concerning the Brethren 
and their followers, it seemed 
permissible to hope for a very amusing 
essay. Alas, we are not amused, or at 
least not very much amused; nothing 
that lie wrote is devoid of wit but here 
the author is too seriously concerned to 
do justice to his kinsman, too anxious 
to depreciate the work of Millais and 


the Rossettis, too much engaged by the 
— — difficulty of giving a satisfactory 

K ntea, weu ucsigiiww. Ttv.. the climate of opinion was very account of the theoretical position of 

t dwidcdly sL‘m volume. Not mat unfavourable and, one would suppose, the group to be very funny. There are 

jj. .uilt irmible the real Waugn nnrficiilnrlv unFavnumhl* amnnaoi iha — ' - '■ 
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reference to Spnng t 
eighteenth rather tnan a seventeenth- 
century pleasure garden and the 
confusion of “Nighr with “Evening" 
in Hogarth's Therour Times of Day - 
sugffists that a lillic more time could 
proTitably have been expended at the 
editing stage. 

Allhou 
contains 


the selection of pictures 
few surprises, it is interesting 
to see, in a couple of instances, details 
reproduced from larger works. Sir 
John Backhouse, one of the orl^nal 
directors of the New River Comt 


indeed places where he is altogether 
loo serious in his assessment of what 


seoarat^ ^ «taurious edition have presumaoiy 

iniW jl*, i^kon with a profane and 

rdUhel! public, 

all their subtlety and complnn, Mnsiders them (the publishers) 


subtlety and djinpirttj, [^Mnsiders them (the pubiTshersj 
The Royal (iratnlssioB if «ili sympathy, for to this 
Population of 1949 saw ih* lil toonol faction it may well appear that 
bir.h ra.e as 


painters and took up the cudgels on 
their behalf. 

Having done so, it was no doubt 
logical to see in Holman Hunt the true 
genius of the movement. He was in 
early days the theorist- in so far as they 
had a theory he knew what it was - and 
in later years he was the last of the 
brethren to persist in the wearisome 
technique of white on wet white, sable 

% -.1- - J . _ji 


Rossetti called “the visionary vanity of 
half a dozen boys" and although.some 
of his “historlcaI”.stalements may raise' 
a smile one cannot always be sure that 
this was what the author intended. 


In his acknowledgemenis, David Piper 
confesses that \S first vision of this T® 

book was of a “glorious comprehensive ° u a®" 2 

totality: of London within and without River Head and 


as seen by anists through the 
centuries". Unfortunately, he says the 
constraints of publishing soon whittle 
that ambition down, an explanation 
which presumably also accounts for this 
brevity of the text. Those seeking an 
explanation for the nltroction or the 
capital as subject-matter for foreign as 
well as native-born artists, or an 
analysis of changing patterns of 
metropolitan patronage, or an account 
are'not, as he suggests, early attempts ®^1|'®.*^®''®*®P’*\®.*'F training and 
at fiction by the rature novelist, they ®*"‘bllion facilities, will be 
are lifted verbatim from Holman a'wppointed. 


Wood is critical, and rightly critical, 
of this essay as history but at one point 
it should be said that he is a little too 
critical: “the imaginaiy scene in the 
Millais householdin 1847" and those 
“vignettes scattered through the essay 


How ihen Is one to deal with a 
Btoadon of this kind, how to contrive 
to give the public something a little 
ohreper for its money? The matter is 
tcM by bringing in two heroes so 
net hi stature that they may bear tlie 
.{mnile Wau^ i^n their devoted 
^iboutders. Sykes suppHe 
peftce, Christopher wood 


a 

a 

_ r—— r-. they are both worthy of 
Still, the historian will mtiW'W task. Sykes is well informed 
derive stimulus from Baaks’tm^E nK^agthegenesisofthjs essay and 
In his own work, though, he li^diovs, i^risiady, how fortuitous it 

nilltttfi^velyn Waugh made an entry . 
ilito the republic of letters. Mr Wood is 
oMe concerned with the actual text, 
material and the origuul cm^tbe Ktual meat of the literary 
returns; he will also wlu He remarks, fairly enough, 

waush. . . 


to focus not only on dan coolrtitili 
on regional diverseaces, andril 
fully exploit the prioied o 

orlghul cffli'y 

I wiu 

idousandeuaw 


contrasts between religious and 
cultural groupings. Cbs 
occupation may have been 
in moulding altitudes to birth cciid' 
but the hislorian will wubiofttcN 
how these were moderated In 


>nrticular places by 
nfliicnccs. Detailed Ic 


loee1 

here, 


oA 


Banks sliows that these changes 
•were In progress well before the 
national birth-rate registers a decline, 
and were scarcely hindered by an 
Anglican orthodoxy which held swav 
only over very limited areas of middle- 
class personal conduct. Other 
professions or aspirant professions 

E™v,d>„,,ha ™,e A M 


Yet the birth-controiiera' appeal had 
wme popular. success between the 
1820s and the 1880s under the lead- 


sections with new 

manu^pt material from the Slopes 
and Sanger papers. 

Jnwitabjy there will be argument 
^out detail when so broad a sweep of 

temtorvknnv*r»f< • r> . 


would be welcome 
combined with a stud., .. .. y . ■ 
in its commercini aspects (a w 
neglected by both Banks and 
One of the unrecorded 
social transformations sloce J 
Second World War has beea 
the collapse of the 
bookshop in ' Charing Tioa Jwj 
London, but the apoibeoshbfid^ 
door neighbour, iheseml-nieac*^ 
which msplays appJiailces 


guarantee ' renewed poleu 
somewhat depre^ing 
mankind's failing P9^!i^ 


--..-help tendencies 
among working men and women who 


^reea^totake control of their own Spalso would the more nugneed view 
fete ratlicr than defer to the doctor or of shifts,'- 


providing £he male with a welt- 

ftirbished home-bpse from which to 

' conduct his Forays. 

' Thf* nMMr,* .4 ' ^te ratlicr than defer to the doctor or of shifts, in Anglican opinion in th« 

wntrol Eas^roi^f nn®i VIcto- i^Os which emerges from studying the 

' lateMlWa which effectively ?®hates and background pApera of he 

sim Jralrenrote ‘"“J** s raddled the niiddieAvorking-cIass (2 Lambeth ConfereSceIn 1920 and 19M 

«d®-and^dto.cultivateimiddfe^ Whereu Solowavlees a ?tunS 
/•j.i W repectable 2K^®> 1??(J of .the standp^nt 

ills • hou;^ ™OteMUvethan,hisrtartattveimSles 

. and in • both C6htereS«, ^ 

. ? bf I eve thaiiln modem con^dl- 

tipns It dlctated <thQ small onq. . 


j;-:;;;: aSALEv,: 


I IjStairts 

:;;'''.Npveraber’;‘:^ 
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. ^ cMl^jeSs, and ib^tolbrig te'iiri'vnil' c^i ^® ^®.n^^*^*®^P>'ess". acc6r fHn a' 

•relative "’’'"‘^r g UibSe wfio^^ Sm?SL 

W'j[T»oIhted‘outtW:^ 

^L®WP'y.3?«.tereaiiced Leaden 


4Ven if (he' labbui 
fn,e employer 
fliechahize oK':' 
ivTOrkenJlThcy-'i 


Dimi control arrives because worklne- 
®?;®!*®nally responding 
to the denial of their children's labour 
*®te-Victorian elementary 
education becomes compulsoty. 

®V^Vsis is salutary for 
emphasizing the importance ofbliK- 

■ ’ IjPwwer; there, as so often his 

the Mnih5«"”f ^*whai abstract mode of argument 

Xp.one. of llie SaS"""'*’ the abunta 

, ;|.Jf '"dll certainly : be necessary to 

workiif here Its individualisl 
variant confronts Its 
collectivist middle-blass variant, when 


cinemas 
in operation 

The historian 


thil' the 

iowd «)n 
fckdependence and 


Evelyn Waugh, 
derable . courage 
foresight 


capacity for taking trouble" and, one 
may add, on equal capacity for finding 
it. All these were a^iraole qualities 
but-in the case of the young Waugh one 
has to notice also that he was, m the 
first place, attracted by the feet that the 
Hunts and the Wdughs were united. 
Holman, not content with marrying 
one Miss Waugh, showed hu 
transcendent capaaty by marrying her 
sister also. 

These circumstances, I must confess, 
raised hopes, unreasonable hopes 
perhaps, concerning this essay. Diana 
Holman Hunt, encouraged by her 
cousin (and he never did a Better thin^ 
, produced from the evidence suppliM 
i her family a comic maste^ece , My 

, T\vo Granmt 


pure 


in 


. \vo Grandinothers, undoubtedly the 
funniest source available to scholars of 
the Movement. Seeing that Wailgh was 
himself a comic writer of great ability 


Sophisticates abroad 


Filippo Donini 


in the evolution and advancement of 
American art, and also to illustrate the 
cultural and social backuound in 
which Americans in Itmy found 
themselves in the nineteenth centui 


themselves in the nineteenth century, 
of Nineteenth-Century This double aim is pursued particularly 
Artliti In Italy, 1760-1914 in the excellent introduction^ in whldi 


Falrlfigh Dickinson 
'ly Press. $45. 


Mrs Soria -places the Dictionary 
material in > perspective. Very, 
— - reasonably, she seems to dissociate 

M Information on more than three' herseif from the excessive admiration 

and extravagant praise which the 
nnlQ Italy between l?d) and 1914 American public has sometimes 
®4blins;^ rea^r to discover at a J'' favourite artists: not for 


her' such bombastic labels as "the 
American Leonardo" for Samuel F. B. 
''the American Titian" for 


Hunt’s Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre 
Raphaeliie Brolheriiood. lliere are, 
however, other passages which seem 
more inventive, or at all events more 
elaborately embroidered. Waugh 
describes tlie esewe of the elcfer 
Rossetti from the Bourbon rulers of 
Naples, an escape which, according to 
him, was effects by means of “a pair 
of bell-bottomed trousers in which he 
. marched past the police in the 
company oT a detachment of English 
blue-jackets”. Hiis may be true, but 
when Dante Gabriel is describe as 
“walking with au ungainly roll, perhaps 
acquired by his father while disguised 
as a sailor” we enter a world of i 
‘Wavlan fantasy. 

It would have been an interesting, 
and not a very difficult task, to adaa 
critical study of the sources used by 
Waugh tojgether with footnotes - and . 
then, thlnlc how greatly this would havb 
'served to enlarge the book. 


painters: trerpo// for sculptors. , . .For 
a total or three lira life artist could work 
to his heart's content." 

Apart from the main attraction of its 
cities and museums, Italy offered the 
most “paintable" or “sketchable" 
landscBMs (but W. W. Story was 
doubtfoi: “What is the use of oaintlnR a 


. Instead, Piper pr 
personal choice or work by the flnest 
artists, concentrating mainly on the 
fabric of the dty itself, rather than 
depictions of London life, interiors or 
London as it mieht have been. He 
starts with the bmddle Ages but has 
soon glided elegantly into the 
eighteenth century, with its developing 
taste for the noble prospect. He 
touches lightly on such themes as the 
urban picturesque and notes with 
humour recumng features in the 
landscape, like die obliging cow in St 
James’s Park, “a perambulating 
milkbar", depicted both in Charles IPs 
day and by Gainsborough a hundred 
years later. But a number of trivial 
errors in the text - for instance, the 


painting 

Waterhouse in Clerkenwell. In the 
flnal scene to Hogarth's Marriage d la 
Mode, the decrepit frame of Old 
London Bridge on its last legs can be 
glimpsed through a window of the 
house belonging to the father of the 
Countess. 

The author outlines (he continuing 
tradition of urban topography in the 
nineteenth century but reserves mast 
of his enthusiasm for those artists who 
conveyed (he special effects of tlie light 
and atmosphere of the capital, not^ly 
'nimer, whistler and Monet. In 
contrast to the “molten light and 
colour" of Monet's “Gare St. Lazare", 
Frith's tableau of “The Railway 
Station" seems to him “merely an 
anecdotal contrivanoe", a view which 
may explain the absence of Victorian 
narrative art from the book. 

The most surprising choice among 
the twentieth-century works is that 
"Mondrian-like diagram", the London 
Underground Map, devised in the 
early l^Os by Hany C. Beck. In its 
streamlined simplicity, so wholly at 
variance with the realities of London 
Transport, it is perhaps as much an 
idealized vision oi the metropolis as the 
early woodcut images, of a host of 
turrets and spires soaring 
heavenwards. 
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Duncan Grant was in his eighty-ninili 
year when the poet Paul Roche 
accompanied him to Southern Turkey. 


landscape when you have only to open The painter was unable to walk far and 
your window ana you have one in front easily tired, but quickly revived by 


quieXly 

raki, 'whisky or the lethal bl 
lared in large 



u^:r ■ .); implies, 

• , . .. both Copferences - were 
«JflSBrvatlve pressure 


iu(« dalM and places of their 

ik-l' of their Italian experience to*" •• w 

' — who ik^^St Kl® «rray of bibliomaohica! ®*°®® pretend to reassess 
r:2!ffl**^®°'™®»yconhert8uch American art, her preferenMs 

V nterprlse with a team nf transpire dearly enough, and what she 
under the dlrecrinn has to say about Allston and his role In 
* ‘ setting the American fashion for 

Clauoe's . idealized fendscapea, or 
about Tiiomas Cola’s tutiiinlsrh, 
inspired by Corot and Italian light, or 
about the naturalness of Rinehart vis- 
kn^iir' laaie neve resulted in stiffness of Crawford and 


n one 



ine niaiunaii 
Victorian birth-control 
need belter luck than Pro^ W 
with his publisher. Tha 
North (Carolina Pr®» r.i 
Profcssor.Soloway a sulutMj** a 
and bibliography, 
presented, properly 
I yet page-for-page the bwku - 
I expensii^ than 
•whose 'text has b®®*l ,^5® 
directly from 
unjustified right-hand 

demand much from their 
is surely one of the publgwf-'^ 
prevefit tbein from 
forbidding. 


- — . ’ •• ' • '•! .!l - -J :: •■'A /■-, A Vtlj; 


SiiTif;' iws.'.Maiy 

4 o^Ks minted: out that ' “the 
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Creenough, is very persuadve. If she 
shows some partiality, it is for. BUhu 
'Vedder, wnose "long overdue 
recognition" she brought about In a 
premous book. 

"Nature being the same on the bai^s 
of the Kennebec as on the banks of the 
Tiber - why m to Europe?” Emer^ 
ask^. But Ann 


of you?"). Italy was also the place 
where a student of sculpture could _ 

benefit from the excellence of Canova, for tong j^oumeys. 
and, in a lesser but very influential by morning tea 
way, of Lorenzo Bartolim, who left a cognac, Duncan 
deep mark on Greenou^ and. when Wedged crab 
Rinehart. Moreover, accoralng to' iock8or|enoi^a|»tfkb^^ 

John Vanderlyn, Rome was “thronged •» -n— .i 

with ... an unusual projsortion of 
beautlftil women", and Ttahans were so 
friendly that the banker [Toflunia 
hurried to welcome Washington Irving 
(tiiinkiug he was related to George 
Washington). 

Roche axpiains, 

«(2li * mS. impatience hears the camera click, 
should be no colour ’ plates (the ^ ji.i t. a ui*; - ' 

* ■' *• The r friendsh p' had begun 


us." 'He qlso . refers to himself, sis 
“Mapriy'', and in keeping with this role 
admonishes his charge, makes all the 
arrangemehts and prqmlses . that 
patience will be rewarded. !’I hope 
Nanny knows what she's doing" is 
Duncan's '• comment.. He rebuts 
Roche's teasing with deprecatory 
protests - "So you sayl" or *TeQsc!’\ 
their exchange ' often catching 
Duncan's manner of spuch. When 
Roche goes'off to look for hqtel rooms 
or to explore thecounimide, Duncan, 
immobiilxed on a bed of pine needles, a 
hotel sofa or in a ca'fe, constantly fears 
desertion. But on the whole their 
nounced. Duncan 


“i 'i;! 


I i 

I' ■ .1' 

.1 

''i./i; 


lelethalbloodym'aTW compatibility is pronounced. Duncan 
j quantities by-Rocne is pa much interested In Roche's 
B. l^elM by raki, or accounts of andent history as In his 
laced with Turkish encounter with a pimp. Tcgether-tb ~ 

E aints-. contentedly obserye youths, compare wines, enj 
keintoafiapfnthe food ana reniinifoe.. ; 


:-;s 


compac 

back and forth gasping. Certain that he 
can still swim he begs to be unknotted 

and illently di^ 

to tan 


The narrative of With Duncan Grmi 
In SotitheiH TitHcey takes the form of a 
loumal,- and is interspersed with 
•biihcan's recollections of Bloomsbui^j 
•The book wlll,.howeyar,F be swured, 
chiefly for Jcs dcdcription of Ouncm- 
- • still charming, 

frqb..- '■ '’^m' 
Ox'presdoiis; ■; .. arid 

perepniaiv 

a^und him. Delacroix wObld 
have, loved him"; he remarks of a 
pra^ng- Turk. And , when Rotho 


i^ out of sl^t. .When . Orartl . jri vpid' age, still 

photogrgphJiAisanexJy^-'jeui^ ' f 


des’plairs at^he ugliness and pollution hi 
.TiUMh raburbsl Duncan 


, -"Thliik of S^te' 


repUes 


A,new ,editfo*i/hw receiirty bfeeh 




with four each, while Allston, Morse 
and Page have three; but Whistler and 
Greenoughhave none. Hiram Powers 
' ' hJs bust of George 


pBiidoi'jS; P^ter, 

I!?* 

, is ' 


P^ter, and Saint 
their friends 
urefol to the 


But this is a very minor 
compared with the.outstandi: 
of the Dlcdonary. More sad _ 
ariother consideration. When we read 


B * lk 6 U . MHh American artists had very jj| i^orqieni^ by hJs bust of George con 
exigent reasons for eiroatriation: there wpy htw aton. notby the most femous of tei 
were no art-^ools m their counw, tne “Creek Slave’^ ; • «*• 

and no possibility bf drawing ^ live 

models - the mmibition of n^ity Was 
riot tolerated (a cast of the Venus de 
was kept ^ut in a case m 
Phiiadeiphia and shown only »by 
special request")^ .fo Ila|y» the 
contrary',', opportunities for drawing 
ilfeiabouiided, free classes were 
celebrate Academies 
Fforenoe, . arid private 
S! Wfliti^: was only:, too^ TrflhVte 
- '.^teithe'. ogpRali^QiithepBsiion'for.artahO'^ 


bladt : :ai^ ywhlfe.^'Ulfi'sfratipiui, 

himseif in ^nt- bf Pdw^ Ip Bob's ,, SasolS^^^Pftl^qla^^ 

«r:S,OQ|0 'enfrle^ ;frbm abifeus 


iiOlleetion of |»IntWM;^^^he agjr« ^ ^ 

act as model and theraa^r.becto y. ,■ ^^ebelmii^r ' loid 



lie and fdaces T- (o.whl^ 
fve geogrejddCM gu^^ 
ivreTatlng .to- 'anything. dating 
ben^n thb Reaaissance/ano 
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Discontents of the lyrical shark 


iraphy 
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Charles David Ley 

Pbdro Db Lorenzo 

ClrisodJos de la era del liburdn 

313pp. Darcelona: Plaza y Jands. 825 
plas. 

On Ausust 29, 1952, the TLS 
publiahed an article on “The Spanish 
literary scene" dealine for the Rrst time 
in this country vritn some of the 
Spanish poets and prose-writers who 
had appeared since the Gvil War. 
Prominent amonj these was the 
novelist Pedro de Lorenzo, bom in 
1918. He had in that year, 1952, 
published the first of his Nove/(U de) 
descontento as he was Uter to call 
them , or simply Los descoutentos (The 


discontented) as he called them then. 
This first in the series, Una conclencia 
de alqtiUer (A conscience for hire) 
lakes its title from a phrase of 
Dostoievsky's describing a lawyer. The 
fictional protagonist of tne novel - and 
of the others that followed - is called 
Alonso Mora, and he begins life as a 
lawyer in a village in ^iremadura. 
Mora has much in common with his 
author, who is also from Extremadura, 
though their lives are parallel rather 
than identical. 

Now, thirty years later, the final 
volume of the series, Episodios de !a 
era del tiburdn (Episodes in the age of 
the shark) has been published. 
novel is a satirical comment on the 
Franco dictatorship, and on the life of 
Alonso Mora (and of Pedro de 
Lorenzo) during that time. The 


"episodes" consist of 110 anecdotal 
passages, interspersed with 
conversations. One might think that 
“the shark” was Franco himself, but 
de Lorenzo tells us on the jacket: "The 
shark is not an allusion to anyone i 
physically, I myself was a lyrical 
shark”, so that simply to have lived in 
Spun in the years between 1939 and 
1975 meant in some sense partidpating 
in the sharkishness. 

In this volume Alonso, now called 
Alfonso de la Mora, becomes the 
seCTeiary of a company which sends 
him on trips to Italy and other places. 
Events and personalities of the shark 
years come briefly before us. There is 
the wedding of the ageing actress and 
singer, Cena GAmez, at which the 
commanding officer of the Spanish 


!■ 


Nomad inspired 


'■U! 
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Patrick Lindsay Bowles 

Brigitte Lozbrec’h 
L'lnferimalre 
267pp. Paris: Pauvert. 

The author of this first novel is, like her 
heroine^ a nomad in Paris, a 
replacement secretary who Ganges 
dwellings almost as often as Jocu. 
Weak in shorthand and unable to 
concentrate on her typing, she is 
gnaw«d by a single pbsession: wrilinga 
book that will exorcize her past, and 
specifically the guilt accrueo throu^ 
Incestuous involvements, from age 
seven, to fifteen, with several'of her 
brothers and cousins. Raised in 
Brittany by parents committed to 
Christian, soriaiist and feminist 
principles, but who were blind and deaf 
to thefr om children, she has, at thirty, 
been viniially embalmed by her guilt' 
into an eternal girl. . 

V TJte- . greaitet • of the. . 

' conitaslonal ' Aiode in which' 
L'lntirimaire is written is that more 
cruelly than all other modes it makes 
evident a truth not only about 
BUtobfography, but 'about language 
and writing in general: one can never 
say enough: Th.ere is a point, however, 

9 t which the urgency of a m^age 
overwhelms its.eioauence: it Is n't tNs 


writing as therapy, on the manuscript 
as "working-off mechanism”. Divided 
into ei^ty-one brief chapters, this 
most unbookish of novels is an elegant 
disquisition not so much on the nature 
as on the necessity of writing. 
Chesterton somewhere describes a 
period of British Romanticism as "an 
age of Inspired office-boys". Typist 
Brigitte Lozerec'h’s novel may be 
properly regarded as the feminization 
of the neatest of all nineteenth- 
centur}F fables about writing, Bartleby 
the Scrivener, whose hero » the most 
inspired of all office-boys, the patron 
saint of failed writers, himself a fiction, 
not writirig but written and, finally, 
written off. L'fntdrimaire h a book 
about writing the book that is being 
u^tten, whose first sentence - “Ce 
n’est pas I'amour qui me fait peur, ce 
sont les hommes” - is also its last, 
spearing just when the narrator sits 
down to type a book called 
L IntMmalre. 


The best way. to give an idea of 0^5 64943 4 


commandinB officer of the Spanish 
Legion, hfilMn Astray, calls the 
congregation to order with a military 
command, or the novelist Ffo Baroja, 
and the painter Jos6 Solana, locked 
inside a park in Paris after closing- 
time. Sofana helps Baroia to climb 
over the railings, but then Baroja 
makes off, leaving Solana still inside. 
Afterwards Baroja excuses himself: "I 
am nimbler than you. I could jump. 
Besides I wouldn’t have liked to have 
to helpyou up, because you look very 
heavy, supposing I was to have let you 
fell and you had broken a femur.” 
Later we come to the deaths, rapidly 
mentioned, of Solana, Baroja, 
Gregorio Marandn and other great 
men of the time, not forgetting the 
blowing up of the head of the 
Government, Carrero Blanco. Yet the 

All heart 

Stephen Brook 

JOROB AmAOO 

Tereza BatWat Home from the Wan 
S49pp, Souvenir Press. £8.95. 
02^^64943 4 


moment of Franco's own death is 
dismissed in the epilogue in a single 
sentence; “Half a century without a 
Crown and then we sat a young Kins on 
the throne.” 

' This may seem a strange last volume 
to a senes of novels about the 
Discontented Man, especially as it 
concentrates more on h^drid and less 
on Extremadura than the previous 
ones. Yet wherever they are set, all 
these novels are a reflection of the life 
and times of the author. The first four 
in the series are now collected as 
Volume Two of de Lorenzo’s four- 
volume Obras completas. This contains 
Una conciencia de alquiler; Cuatro de 
familia (Four in a family, 1956) which 
mainly tells us of Morals courtship of 
his future wife, Catalina; Los dlamos 
de Alonso Mora (The poplars of 
Alonso Mora, 1970), which portrays 
Mora's childhood; and Gran Cafi 
(1974), which consists of an attractively 
colloquial monologue by Mora, talkin g 
to Pedro de Lorenzo in the Gij6n, 
Madrid, though most of it concerns 
Mora’s reminiscences of his native 
Extremadura. The theme of the 
corruption he has seen around him in 
his life breaks through from time to 
time, much in the style of Proust's 
Sodome et Gomorrhe. 

Two other volumes in the series 
appeared after the Obras Completas 
were published. Un hombre de la 
(Mntana (A man from La Quintana, 
1978), tells of the later life of Alonso* 


Mora in Extremadura 
passages describing ihe 
much m the siyll 

Spanish writer whSi ^ ^ 
Lorenzo admires mo^ 

armas (Solitude in arms ift* 
entirely m dialogues’ll 
conversation between AifcS*' 
various other character* S &' 

l«“."bes It on the cover 
forbidden by its author VS 
years . The reason forthijiJJJj 
subject of |he convtu.S'f i 
Spanish Civil War. tHioL 
obsessed with "the frenzv i a 
which the Civil War piSKJS 
the Spanish admiration for coSJS 
the sreateit of vihiim 


eceiit book and MS sales 


h Bradford 

sAtie's Book Sale held ai King 

£foo September » produced a 

EiJne item for bibliophiles, the 

S Sid in Dublin on February 
73^ some three months after 
'S'oa”oMbcr 19. 1745. Only 
of the catalogue had 

known 

wlier Scott's library at Abbots- 
i Ae other in the collection of 
dd Williams, who wrote an au- 


QiviaeqDytne Civil WaMo 
there is a narrative thread raJ 
through it, it tells the itoryJJ 
Alonso Mora eicBMd £ 
Republican Madrid into^fnicS 
Extremadura during the cooSt 

As in the other novel* of the la' 
me story of the character is ika 
from the author's, since ii a 
beginning of the Clril War.de L«a‘ 
was in fact in prison in Extremrinli 
' his Republican views, though beta 
had to come to terms vhb k 
Nationalists. This series of unh I 
both a personal account ^ dste 
and a commentan' on Spardih btai 
between 1930 and 1975. 


[Bitive monograph 

» Swifts Library, J9yiV '^e 
nof Ibe item was reflected in the. 
a £9.720. prid by H. D. Lyon. 


his lifelong dislike of the Scots - 
"Scottish scoundrels" being his most 
frequent comment. There is a pathe- 
tic later annotation to his birthday 
poem to Stella written in 1724/5, 
which ends: 

Oh, ne'er may Fortune shew her Spighi, 
To make me deaf, and mend my Sight. 
The word “deaf is underling, and 
in the margin Swift has written "now 
deaf 1740’^ 

The sale also included a remark- 
able collection of 304 English Res- 
toration plays bound, with ten other 
works, in twenty-seven volumes. It 
was a truly enviable lot, including 
almost complete collections of 
Dryden and his coterie - Settle, Dur- 
. fey, Otway, Shadwell, Congreve and 
Aohra Benn among others - and an 


)l 


overwheims its.el^uence; it Is at t^ 
point ^th4t. mediocrity' deserves a. 
nearingas much as, aria perhan qiore 
than, .talent. Although this book could 
egsllyhave been cotby half, it is hilly 
re.deemed by admirable d^ripiipns of 
.various : . . ' mental : and ' physfcnl 

landscapes. Indeed, at leui twenty 

SSfwrSe altinningly; 

. ^tUn PaHsj iii Brittany; ion- the’ 
Wyiefa i.n- . Califrirnra,. 

L i/iM/-ima/rejs.inlerestingabbve alias 
a meditation on. the importance of 


, • pa wilvfilW 

prose in which she has embodied them 
IS to quote one of the book's many 
superb passages: 

Enfin, j'ecrivais comment J’ai 
imagine avant mes dix ans, que mon 
index serait rempli d'encre de'Chine 
inddiebile. et que :je I’aurais pei^ 
avec une toute petite aiguille de 
sorte qii’un mince filet nolr 
s’echapp^ait de ce doigt Jusqu’k la 
-fin de mes Jours. J’avais trac6 sur le 
■papier pejnt de machambre avant de 
.meqdormir un gigantesqiie "M”, 
initials de-mon- pom de famllle. 
C et^t ma vie qdi devait & partir de 
• la ecrire la Suite de ce mot, de ccite 
phraM, de ce paragraphe .de ce 
premier tome.a'un en^mble de 
volumes imaginnires au nombre 
. ind6termin6. . 


SCENES mOM 
METHOroLTEIVNXIFE 

WilHam 


Jorge Amado has been writirig 
immensely popular novels for fifty 
years. His books are on the grand 
scale, long, lavish, highly coloured, 
exuberant. Tereza Batista was written 
IP and this excellent translation 
by Barbara Shelby was first published 
in New York in lw5. 

Readers of Amado’s previous novels 

teS ^..^^rlelb, Dwa Plot and 
7^) will not be surprised to team that 
the heroine Is. aipQng other things, a 
prostitute, and (hat she Is blessed^th 
a heart of gold. Though many men pass 
through her bed, that heart is reseed 
for a big brawny hulk of a sailor. 
Amado cltfonlcles Tereza’s deeds and 
misdeeds, her sufferings and her 
heroism. It’s all depicted on a vast 
canvas with a huge supporting cast (all. 
maddeningly, named) and the result is 
. like a box of marshmallows. Amado 
5“,,.v»89ur. panache, raeinqss,. 
exotiasm, but not agrain of discernible 
literary intelligence. iBveiything lies on 
the jittering and over-generous 
surface. • . ' . 

Terea is no. mere tart. She is a 
nightclub perfonher, mistress, 
prostitute, volunteer teacher to both- 


children and adults, professional 
troublemaker” with "a mania for 
fighting other people’s battles and not 
standing fay while uijustice was done: a 
seditious, untamaole disposition". 
Amado constructs his novel merely by 
creating situations in whidi these 
sterling qualities are displayed. 

The book is divided into a number ol 
substantial sections, each moreos leas- 
self-contained. In the first, Tereza 
meets her sailor after a nightclub 
brawl. The next section reverts to the 
time when, still a child, she was sold to 
a sadistic local thug who raped and beal 
her but felled to break her will. Next, 
she is shown as the mistress of a 
cowardly doctor who runs away from n 
smallpox epidemic, leaving the 
untrained Tereza, assisted only by 
ujiores, to inoculate the population, 
^ere follows an account or her piaetd 
six years as the mistress of an elderly 
tycoon, Emillano, a stable relationship 
that ends when he dies at the moment 
of orgasm. Finally Tereza beeves a 
dlureet, classy hooker and leads a 
whores’ strike, successfully defeating 
oqmpt local politicians and police. 
Abcmt to marry a businessman out of 
weariness rather than love, she finds 
happiness when, just before the 
ceremony, her sailor returns. 

Amado has a reputation as a master' 
storyteller, but his skills are constantly 
Undermined by his garrulity. The 
BmiUano secuou opens with his death. 

and the main narrative follows the 

reactions of the bereft Tereza, the 
peuy-mmded servante, the scaridelized- 


relatives; this is intenvovu ta 
flashbacks portrayiM difieretl Sip 
of the rolationship walk EmOlaoH 
alive. There are tender, even 
passaKs, and moment* d bar 


comedy, but every^ns h rnotS 
over and over. Amado lUoplyooai) 
know when to stop, and his 1 
e»:esaive and cioymg, Terezi 
her absent'Ioyer thus: 

'Oeteb'a,' giant of the sea, kiucwih 


Tk Swift sale in Dublin, totalling 
rthiraes, made ^70 and m- 
isd books belonging to Mrs 
htf Johnson, better known as 
h Stella, and to a less worthy 
Oder, the Reverend Francis Wil- 
I who wormed his way into 
inlimacy and repaid his 
^ip by stealing his books. 
EK books apart, the catalogue re-. 
« Swift's reading interests, with, 
dtatbe expected, the minimum 
geokfflcal works for a clerical 
(Iff w the period, the emphasis 
ta rather on history, political plii- 
nby, the classics and French 
i£,induding a well-handled copy 
Rabelais whom Swift much 
iM iQd from whom he drew 
■e of his ideas for Gulliver's 
tds. Books annotated by Swift 
I b&sted by an asterisk in the 
blogoe; characteristically his com- 
ito were . not always com- 
iottUry, At every possible oppor- 
fityM the text of Clarendon's His- 
tht Rebellion , Swift vented 


and the sea on your breast^ udiki 
your arms, and drown In your kislA 
JOnuArio Gereba, Caplain Jaau^ 
beloved, oh love, when, wlmnn 
will you come to me again?” SOOpV. 
later comes the answer. 


Tereza Bailsia also has Bome (W 
verbose though far more 
vivid passages describing Tnw 
endless violations and beaangi itvj 


aiiu uiUGi Ud9 ail , 

persuade the whores to noM »i 
brothels, which piay a vital piri ® J| 
corrupt local economy, Ffiw 
way Amado personifies the ef*»5| 
“■Ilie smallpox was hopping,!^? 5 
time it got to Buqulm. 
grudge against the place and 
in it, and it went there 
kill." Sadly, these gpodmon^ij 
novel are drowned by the 
words. Amado is too seaturtw^ii 
self-indulgent, too lush, 
but, liJcchTsheroine’s.hisbrtnfr 
right place. . : 1 





'Moire tibiinifr 
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MAC \tlI.L AN 
l.ONDON 


Willow Pattern 


dSl 'th ■>«* fep of ■ green feithued bird 
Oo the bars of lti bamboo pugoda eaee ' 

Q;wp into the thoughts of theMw<wedded oirl 
Sh^iyatchei the leaves fiill. combing h« fell!. 

overlooking ■ lake ' 

Plllowii hrir )Qver arie^ 

S! their^brpath 

^he se^ertv^ the ..ill bridge. 

HU t.|, ^ thdr fe..,pbuU»g fhl bridg.. 




Marion toiri^ 


Aphra Behn among others - and an 
important number of Shakespearian 

S tations dating from the 
espearian revival of the 1670s 
and 16Ws under the influence of the 
actor-manager, Thomas Betterton, 
adaptations which included Julius 
Caesar, Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth 
and King Lear. All these, together 
with a number of interesting con- 
temporary anonymous political 
tragedies on the themes of Mon- 
mouth and the Popish plot, made the 
collection a bargain lor the buyer,. 
Blackwell’s Rare Books, at £12,500. 

In New York, Phillips’s sale of 
Books and Autographs produced evi- 
dence that the Watergate scandal' 
continues to exert a powerful fascina- 
tion on the public mmd, so much so 
tliat the noted New York dealer, 
John Iteming, was prepared to pay 
S6.000. the highest price ever paid 
for a typed letter signed by a living 
figure, for a letter by Richard Nixon 
to District Court Judu Gerhard A. 
'Oesell, refusing to hand over the- 
notorious tapes. Interestingly, this 


letter illustrates a confusion in Nix- 
on's mind as to his constitutional role 
when he describes himself as “the 
chief law enforcement officer of this 
nation", a strange slip for a trained 
lawyer to make, since (he Attorney- 
General, not the President, is the 
chief law enforcement officer of the 
United States. This letter was, in 
fact, sent off by messenger, but 
hastily retrieved when a presidential 
aide noticed the error, and another 
copy was subsequently, despatched 
omitting Ihe offending phrase. 

The price of the Nixon letter was 
exceeded by only SSOO for a more 
dignified historical relic, an auto- 
graph letter by General Ulysses S. 
Grant to Major General Sherman, 
dated October 11, 1864, questioning 
the wisdom of Sherman's proposed 
march through the South. On a more 
personal note, a. poignant letter 


of Books, Manuscripts and Auto- . 
graph Letters included with an apt, if 
unconscious, sense of timing, a fasci- 
nating collection of early wodehouse 


dated July 10, 1784, by Hester Lynch 
Piozzi (Mrs Thrale) about her forth- 
coming marriage to Piozzi made a 
world record price for a Piozzi letter 
at $8,500 to a Connecticut dealer, 
R. A. Stonehill. It is in many ways a 
pathetic letter; written to Fanny Bur- 
ney who disapproved of Hester 
Thrale's love for the penniless Italian 
music master, and mcnlioniim "an 
affectionate letter" from Dr Johnson, 
who had, in fact, begged her not to 
marry Piozzi: “let me always have 
your kindness, and believe me ever 
most tenderly yours", Hester wrote 
to Fanny; some six weks later, con- 
vinced that Fanny was responsible 
for her daughter Queeny’s lack of 
sympathy towards her, Hester was to 
break with Fanny for ever, 

Friday October IS would have 
been P. O. Wodehouse's 101st birth- 
day, and Sotheby's New York Sale 


material formerly in the possession 
of Leslie Havcrgal Bradshaw. Wodc- 
house’s friendship with Bradshaw, a 
New York magazine writer, 
apparently unknown to his official 
biographer, Frances Donaldson, be- 
gan in about 1909, and. as a collec- 
tion of thirty-eight autograph and 
seven typed letters from Wodehouse 
to Bradshaw makes clear, developed 
into a close co-operation between 
them as they commented on each 
other's works and advised each other 
on publishers. (The collection was 
sold to a private collector ' for 
$3,000.) Wodenouse even gave Brad- 
shaw three fascinating autograph 
notebooks, written between 1902 and 
1909. “Use any public school stuff 

S ou like in accompanying note- 
ooks", Wodehouse wrote to Brad- 
shaw, "but don’t swipe my other 
notes". 

The notebooks are full of plot sug- 
gestions for novels and stories, rang- 
ing from preliminary outlines for 
"^nshine & Chickens", later pub- 
lished as the first Ukridge novel. 
Love Among ike Chickens, to 
“Memo for a comic article: Wanted a 
new supply of Japanese generals to 
make puns on . . .". The notebooks 
were sold for $12,000 to another 
private collector who also paid 
SS.OOO for ihe aulogr^h manuscript 
of the grealer part oT rsinlik Journal- 
ist, 175 pages containing all but six 
chapters of the book, signed and 
dated at the end “New York, Nov. 
11.1909". Sotheby's cataloguer 
pointed out that, while it had pre- 
viously been believed that 


of this manuscript with that of The 
Prince and Betty in the following lot 
made it clear that Psmith Journalut 
was the earlier work. The sale 
also included the autograph manu- 
scripts of three short stories. By 
Advice of Counsel, Peaches in the 
Siunnier-Time and Archibald's Be- 
nefit (A Golf Story) which made 
$1,100, $1,300 and $1,800 respective- 
ly, the first and last bought by the 

f irivatc collector who purchased Ihe 
eiiers, the second by M. Neville. A 
presentation copy to N. G. Thwaites 
of the first ediiion of Wodehouse's 
first book, 77ie Porhimrers (1902), in 
the original cloth binding (nibb^), 
made $1,300, again to a private 
collector. 

In the same sale, two important 
Siegfried Sassoon MSS, onginnily 
bought by an American at Christie’s, 
London, on June 4, 1975, came home 
to Eiuland again. Quaritch paid 
$23|(X)0 for the autograph manuscript, 
corrected typescripts and orimnal 
drawings for Memoirs of a Fox- 
Hunting Man in 992 quarto pages, and 
$32,000 for the worKljig manuscripts 
for The Memoirs of^ an l^antry Officer, 
including preliminary notes, two 
autograft drafts, Rescripts and 
corrected proofs, some 1,025 pages in 
all. 

Among other interesting twen- 
tieth-century literary lots in this sole 
was a first edition, first issue, of 
Dylan Thomas's first book, 18 Pomu 
(1934), inscribed by (he poet to his 
wife - “From Dylan to Caitlin. 
Lovingly - in spite'*, sold for $7,000 
to a j)rivate collector, and a pre- 
■ sentation copy to Frederick Hardis- 
Jones of Twnty-Five Poena (1939) 
I with thirty-five pen drawings by 
r Dylan Tbomos in green ink, sold to 


journalist was a revised version of Dylan Tbomos in ^en 
The Prince and Bettv, a comparison John Iteming for $3,250. 


CUSSiFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


*1*1 i* ] I 


(Australia) 

IXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

jffiBcaOons are Invited for the poalUon of Executive Secretary 
^tarional Catholic Education Commission (N.C.E.C.). The 
Is a five year appointment and will be baeed In 
giwJTa at the head of a small secreiarfate. (The present 
[2pw Catholic Education Office wilt cease and Ka functions 
subsumed Into ihe N.C.E.C. Secretariate.) 

Jra National . Catholic Education Commission was 
^Wshed by ^e Australian Episcopal Conference In 1974 to 
J^naUonal le\^| on behalf of Catholic Education. It le 
gyiy ts for developing advice and poKcy on all aspects of 
of (he Church in education In Ausiralla. 
v in wilting N.C.E.C, siructure la under review and the 
Sf^nstul ^loant for the above poellion will be exptasled to 
. In developing an edmlnlslratlve model 
fome needs of a rnodifled Commission. Kovirever, it 
‘ ";^P«ed ,thal the staffing structure of a national office will 
BHiaH, In kee^ng the fundamentally decenireilised 
of the organisation of Australian Catiwllo 

jjf^^^^nlsterlng a small otfloe and servicing meetings 
u and subsidiary committees, the regular duties of an 


Secretary wfll include liaison with 
Mm ss8<^8(Qd wtih oovornrusnli 




. Commissions and Qffk» et St^ and Terrifory'' 
would invohre a significant amount of 



GLC 

Working for London wmtmmmm 

-Research Library- 

Trainee 

Infoirmation 

Officer 

£ 6 , 144 -£ 8,184 

This is in unusual opporiuolty for a graduate to 

follow a comprehensive training pragnunme within . 
the Coundl’k Research Library and gain pracdcai 
experience in all areaa of its work. 

The Ubraiy Is foe foremost in Local _ 
Government and provides informailon and library, 
servicea looEDcera and Membeta of foe Council arid 
to ihe London boroughi. Computer teehniqMS ate 

' us^tatfoqijivelyitaiJUbriiditlQn'iiorageMia : 


aicU Mcta through on-line tetdeyri seraMS a^ 

cuireni awarenesi bulwiini. On campletianof foe • 

' niningperiodlheiewmbeoppornfoitleifor- 
proinouott to higher grades. 

AppUcams for thlaposlilonahould ppfMSf ■ 

' Suuflingwlaty wiJibB.Mfoinfoe wge ^ 

indfctfiediwhich Includes a London Wefehting (. 
AUo^nce,todd^ndonquaUfieati^^ ... 

^S^J^rth^rdtialkmdMaPpih»t^nfi^ 


Informatlorr 

Officer 

Health and Medical 
Sciences 


£6610 


The Bribsh Council, a worldwide educational and ^ 
cultural organisation, is looking for an Information 
Officer, Health and Medical Sciencea (or its London 
Headquarters. 

The Information Officer will.provide information 
support Id and answer enquiries from outside 
. institutions. Headquarters advisers and Council 
offices overseas; maintairi an information collectipn; 

and a(Mse oo'all aspects of medical librarianshlp, 
parlicularly bn tontacls between British arid 

overseas ineidlcal librarians. 

Applicahtsrnust have librarianship qualifications and 
. experience of rnedical or a refaled oj ; , - 

librarianship. Adegreb would be an advantage btitiS ' 
notessenUal. ; ' \ ^ • 

Starting salafy irKSluding Loridon:\Afoightjng £6olQ 


R-nn|wy nwn-wi/w. t 

IniakvieWs 10-12 Jahuar> For further : 
details arid. pn epplfcstlor* form to be 
■ ■ rMuriied ^ 14 December 19M 
•• viiviW or p^one quoting G/k) to 
: staff RiseruHinept Department, 
The Britislv<fOMndi4 ’ ' 

:a'. -eB.D^iae Streaf; 

London W1Y2AA« : ; 

4ef 01-4998011 
:;ext:S174or-3482.'. 


^PorjHrthtrdtulbandaniaplieatiaHfirm^ 

0i-63J3^S/665I.. 

^■1 Th4QLCiMMtq^o^ortiHMesemido</»Wd$ 





•OT? 


LrcKi':I4S> '. ' : 






